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PREFACE. 



In introducing this little work to my readers, I 
would like them to understand that, although very 
much has heen recorded hy several eminent 
authors in respect to the fertile Colony of New 
Zealand, as regards its form of Government, its 
agricultural and commercial progress, its configu- 
ration and other attributes generally, yet I think 
that there still exists plenty of scope for a writer 
to afford information, both interes'ting and instruc- 
tive, to a class who, for the most part, are 
extremely regardless of the many benefits which a 
more extended knowledge of the Colony's form of 
Government and its resources would give them. 
The Agricultural Class is singularly remarkable for 
its disregard of the great interests which they in 
common possess. Blessed with a climate and soil 
unequalled for agricultural purposes, and with 
every natural advantage in their favour, they are, 
nevertheless, decidedly guilty of apathy in matters 
pertaining to Government and the affairs of the 
State, which, if persisted in, is in the end calculated 
to bring forth retrogressive results. It is, therefore, 
chiefly in the cause of this section of the industrial 
community that I am prompted to pen this work, 
embodying with it papers read and published by 
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me in a series of pamphlets, dealing principally 
with agricultural, pastoral, and commercial pur- 
suits, in which I have had practical experience 
for oyer a quarter of a century in the Australian 
Colonies. My hope is that this work may be 
beneficial to all those who may have the wel&lre oi 
this vigorous and fertile young colony in view. 

WILLIAM BATEMAN. 

Ohristchurch, N.Z., 

15th September, 1880. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISCOVERY OF NEW ZEALAND BY TASMAN, AND SUBSE- 
QUENT VISITATION BY COOK— CHAEACTEE OP NATIVES 
— TOPOGEAPHICAL DESClilPTION OF THE ISLANDS— 
TEEACHEEOUS NATUEE OP THE EIVEES. 

In writing upon the subject of New Zealand, the 
primary object should be to give a few striking 
records of its great natural producing powers as 
an agricultural Colony, and its inherent facilities 
for supporting a large population, together with 
its form of government. But, before doing so, it 
would be as well to briefly portray an outline 
of the discovery of New Zealand, its situation, 
immense natural advantages offered for settle- 
ment, government, peculiarities of the natives and 
their supposed origin, with the other matters 
arising from the efforts of a thrifty people, and 
the eminence they might attain if under the 
control of wise and sensible rulers. 

It is now well known that these islands were 
discovered by Captain Abel Tasman, the distin- 

B 
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guished Dutcli navigator, in 1642 ; who then 
visited them, and gave New Zealand the name it 
now bears. Other explorers, however, claim to be 
its founders at an earlier period; but historical 
records tell us that to Tasman alone the civilised 
world is indebted for the discovery. This great 
and renowned navigator did not even land on any 
part of New Zealand ; and the fact of his having a 
boat's crew cut off by the natives at that part of 
the coast called Massacre Bay, on the north-west 
point of the South (or Middle) Island, near Cape 
Farewell, has been alleged as his reason for not 
doing so. He merely contented himself with sailing 
along the west coast of the North Island ; and, after 
naming the various headlands and bays, some of 
which are believed to retain their original names to 
this day, he left without ever attempting to take 
possession of the land he had discovered. It was 
not tmtil 1769, or 127 years after Tasman's advent, 
that Captain Cook visited New Zealand. He is 
the only known European who had visited the 
islands since their discovery. On the 6th October 
in that year. Captain Cook sighted the coast of 
New Zealand, and, on the 8th, successfully effected 
a landing at Poverty Bay, on the east coast, near 
where the township of Gisbome is now situated^ 
and not far from Napier, the capital of the 
province. Upon landing, he found the Maoris a 
ferocious race of savages, who showed the greatest 
signs of abhorrence and antipathy to his attempts 
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to hold intercourse with thenu At this period 
their sole art seems to have heen the study of their 
primitive rudiments of war ; and they carried this 
out, as far as their inherent ideas of barbarism 
enabled them. It was not until the lapse of some 
time that anything like a friendly feeling existed 
between the sailors and the natives, for the time of 
the latter was almost wholly spent in either 
preparing for war with other tribes, or in pre- 
paring their diabolical cannibalistic feasts. Little 
was done by the great navigator, although he 
made many unsuccessful attempts in the way 
of improving the condition of the natives. One 
of the things which he endeavoured to carry 
out, with the object of ameliorating their con- 
dition, was to get them to engage in the cultivation 
of food. He was no doubt animated with the 
hope that, if he could succeed in this step, it 
would for ever put a stop to their barbarous and 
cannibalistic mode of living ; and it is possible that 
by these means their savage proclivities would in 
time become, to some extent, subdued, if not com- 
pletely checked. He succeeded in his laudable 
purpose only so far as to get them to accept of a few 
pigs, and to engage in the cultivation of potatoes^ 
both of which he was, however, in the habit of 
leaving on the various islands at which he landed. 
The natives of New Zealand, for some time, stoutly 
resisted all his efforts and overtures on their behalf. 
The pigs and potatoes which had been left, under 
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the influence of a stimulating climate, rapidly 
increased. The swine multiplied, and spread 
gradually throughout the islands ; and, as a natural 
result, cannibalism almost ceased. 

The New Zealand aboriginal, at the time of 
Cook's visit, possessed, and do even to this day, 
many noble characteristics. Notwithstanding his 
ferocious and terrible instincts, he is — unlike the 
indolent and degraded native of Australia — a 
warrior of tried prowess and endurance, and which 
entitle him to be placed in the first ranks among 
the fighting men of the world. He is both brave 
and compactly built, and is generally possessed of 
great physical power ; while his courage is of the 
very highest and undaunted kind, even when op- 
posed to his superiors, as Englishmen have by 
experience found out. The impression formed by 
the Maoris in the vicinity of Poverty Bay of 
Captain Cook's ship appears to have been a very 
curious one, but quite in common with that which 
the natives of other places at which he landed 
seem to have held. According to one writer, it is 
recorded that " they took the ship at first for a 
gigantic bird, and were struck with the beauty 
and size of its wings, as they supposed the sails to 
be. But, on seeing a smaller bird, unfledged, 
descending into the water, and a number of parti- 
coloured beings, apparently in human shape, the 
bird was regarded as a houseful of divinities. 
Nothing could exceed their astonishment. The 
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sudden death of their chief (it proved to be their 
great fighting general) was regarded as a thunder- 
bolt of these new gods. To revenge themselve® 
was the dearest wish of the trihe, but how to 
accomplish it with divinities who could kill them 
at a distance was difficult to determine." 

The date of the discovery and settlement of these 
islands by the Maoris is supposed to have been for 
ever lost to the annals of time, and, which is 
generally the case where the antecedents of a 
people previously unknown to civilised couAtries, 
are lost in the obscurity which usually surrounds 
the history of a nation whose people were un- 
acquainted with letters, or the ability to chronicle 
the events of their time. Tradition, too, throws 
but little light upon the subject ; but the opinioa 
generally entertained in respect to the natives of 
New Zealand is, tliat they originaUy sprang from 
the Malay race. There is a close analogy between 
the two languages, and the same similarity is also 
noticeable among the natives of Tahiti and oth^ 
islands of the South Sea group. Some authorities 
assert, and probably correctly, that the advent of 
the natives of the South Seas upon the shores 
of New Zealand dates from the 15th century. 
Captain Cook spent nearly a year among the 
natives in various localities, and finally left its 
shores in the beginning of the year 1777. TVom 
that time little seems to have been done to- 
wards effecting the settlement of the country 
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by white men until over 60 years had elapsed. In 
the year 1814, the Church Missionary Society sent 
out a missionary party, and who successfully es* 
tablished a mission at the Bay of Islands. Other 
religious associations rapidly followed their example^ 
and the missionaries so ingratiated themselves in 
the goodwill and esteem of the native chieftains,, 
that they secured their protection. As a result^ 
the misraonary settlements became every day more 
and more firmly established, so that gradually a 
friendly intercourse was effected with them by 
whalers and other traders. 

At the present time the Colony of New Zealand 
consists of three islands, delineated on the official 
map as the North, South (or Middle), and Stewart's 
Island. The two former are, in comparison with 
the last-named, very large, and are also extremely 
mountainous. Stewart's Island is situated at the 
extremity of the South Island, and the locality of 
the group is put down as being between 34'' and 
48^ S. latitude, with a longitude of 166^ to 179° E. 
The extremities of the three islands extend in a 
longitudinal direction about 1100 miles, the maxi*^ 
mum width being only 260. The diversity in the 
width of the islands is most marked, ranging from 
46 to 250 miles. Another remarkable fact is, that 
in no central part of New Zealand is the sea distant 
more than 75 nules, and which is also the case 
when a transverse measurement is taken from sea 
to sea. 
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The area of the three islands is estimated to be 
100,000 square miles, or 64,000,000 acres, sub- 
divided as follows: North Island, 44,000; South 
Island, 55,000 ; and Stewart's Island, 1,000 square 
miles. The length of the North Island is fully 
500 miles, with a breadth varying from 46 to 250 
miles as previously stated. The Middle Island is 
nearly of the same length as the North one, or close 
upon 500 miles. Stewart's Island is comparatively 
of insignificant proportions, when contrasted with 
the dimensions of the other two islands. It is only 
30 miles long by 25 broad, and, for the most part» 
still remains in its original uncultivated condition. 
Whalers, however, used to often make it a kind of 
rendezvous when out on their maritime expeditions. 
The leviathans of the deep do not at the present 
time, it is said, disport themselves in nearly such 
large numbers in the southern waters of New 
Zealand as formerly. For miles along the coast 
of the Middle and Stewart's Island are to be seen 
to this day the sites of whaling camps, where the 
whales were cut up, and the blubber boiled down 
for the sake of the oil. 

The islands of New Zealand almost equal in size 
those of the United Kingdom, the area being nearly 
the same, with a coast-line of about 3,000 miles* 
Cook's Straits are situated intermediately between 
the North and Middle Islands, and vary in width 
from 13 to 80 miles. As recently as 1840 the 
navigation of sailing vessels of large dimensions. 
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in stormy weather, was somewhat dangerous ; and 
many instances are on record of the hair-hreadth 
escapes of ships whose Captains have attempted 
the passage of what has heen called the '' Devil's 
Blowpipe," in adverse weather, instead of taking 
the more circuitous and safe ones to the north and 
south of New Zealand. In the event of disaster 
befalling a large ship, when well in the Straits, 
owing to the almost perpendicular nature of the 
precipices in mauy places, escape by land is 
practically cut off, so that a great sacrifice of life 
and property might follow in case of shipwreck. 
Since the erection of lighthouses the navigation of 
these Straits is both safe and easy ; the prevailing 
winds are from the S.E. and N.W., and blow 
periodically with great violence. The chief danger 
to a ship in making the circuits of the southern 
waters lies in what every veteran sea-captain knows 
as "The Snares" and "Traps," which are simply 
two clusters of almost hidden rocks, and are 
situated nearly in the very track of ships. As 
may be imagined, a " good look out " is always 
kept on board vessels when in this neighbourhood. 

In the northern passage are the islands known 
by nautical men as the "Three Kings," and distant 
in a nor'-westerly direction from the North Cape 
about forty miles. The principal one of the three 
is in altitude almost 1000 feet above the sea level, 
and forms a safe landmark in making this passage. 

Topographically, the islands of New Zealand 
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present features of a most interesting and charming 
kind. The Alpine beauties of the Middle Island 
are similar and quite equal to those afforded by the 
European Alps. The scenery is of a most delight- 
ful and magnificent description, the silvery-looking 
and snow-capped pinnacles towering high up into 
the sky, as if they would outlive grim Pather Time 
himself, the old greyheads being visible at very 
great distances to the naked eye. The White and 
Pink Terraces of the North Island are a marvellous 
sight in themselves, and would compensate any 
tourist. The mountains of the North Island are 
estimated to cover about one-tenth of its area. 
They, for the greater part, run from north to south, 
most of them being over 1500 feet in height. A 
few of them are said to be of volcanic origin, and 
most noticeably amongst these are Mounts Egmont 
and Ruapeku, both snow-capped ones, and 8,300 
and 9,100 feet high respectively. The former, 
although not the highest, is yet, in many respects, 
the most remarkable. When viewed at a distance 
from its base it presents a perfectly conical appear- 
ance, the cone shape being seen to perfection from 
nearly all parts of the compass. The base of this 
mountain is computed to be thirty miles in its 
diameter, so that the circumference of it must be 
rather over ninety miles. The silvery looking top 
is said to be, on fine days, distinctly visible 
across the sea from near the Port of Nelson, a dis- 
tance of 150 miles. Within 100 miles distance 
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from Mount Egmont are situated the two moun- 
tams of BiUapeku and Tongario, Lake Taupo being 
only a few miles north- of the latter, the scenery in 
the yiciDity being of the most romantic and mar- 
vellous nature : lakes, rivers, the most picturesque 
little islands, steaming fissures, and, in general, 

• 

everything calculated to attract and excite the ima- 
gination of the wildest lover of romantic scenery 
abound. Tongario is 6,500 feet high, and is one 
of the active volcanoes of the country. In the 
Middle Island, Mount Oook's majestic head towers 
upward a height of 13,200 feet. It is distant, as 
the bird flies, in a westerly direction from the City 
of Christchurch, about 130 miles, and forms a part 
of the extensive chaia of mountains known as the 
Southern Alps, which run in a parallel direction 
with the west coast almost throughout the Island. 
These are a conspicuous sight at sea for miles, 
especially during the wiater months, the whole 
range presenting one unbroken line of snow. To- 
ward the northward, near the quiet little town of 
Nelson, is Mount Arthur, whose elevated peaks are 
perennially covered with snow. The climate, all 
the year round, is exceedingly pleasant and equable 
in this locality. There are several other lofty 
mountains in various parts of the Islands, notably 
those of Mount Eamshaw, near Lake Wakatipu, 
some 9,000 feet high. 

As is usually the case in very mountainous 
countries, large lakes abound in different parts of 
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New Zealand, some of which are of very great 
depth. Lake Taupo has already been instanced as^ 
being in close proximity to Mount Tongario. Lake 
Wakatipu, situated at the foot of the Otago moim-- 
tains, is another large lake, and is said to be fully 
1,400 feet deep, and some 400 feet above the ?ea 
level. The scenery in the neighbourhood of this, 
lake is of the most lovely and magnificent order. 
The grandeur baflBles description, and it is almost 
impossible to depict the ' beauties of the many 
objects which spring up on every side of the be- 
holder. Persons who have, had the good fortune to- 
make the tour of Switzerland, speak in terms of 
unmeasured admiration of the Alpine grandeur of 
this part of New Zealand, and say it is quite equal, 
if not superior, to anything to be met with at the 
Antipodes. Lake Taupo covers an area of quite 
200 square miles, and is in diameter estimated to 
be 20 miles. This part of New Zealand is remark- 
able for the truly amazing medicinal and curative 
effects of the mineral waters flowing from the hot 
springs, and many instances are on record of won- 
derful cures having been made in cases of long 
standing — such as rheumatism, sciatica, and in the 
subjugation of every form of scrofulous and scirr^ 
hous malady. Of late years, the high renown which 
has followed the discovery of the healing properties 
possessed by these hot springs, has attracted the 
notice of persons at vei?y great distances. The hot 
springs at the Lakes of Rotorua and BiOtomahana. 
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•are daily becomiag more and more the resort of 
invalids from all parts, and who very often succeed 
in obtaining a restoration of health, after the in- 
*«fFectual attempts of the highest class of medical 
•skill. The water, in some places, is so exceedingly 
hot as to enable cooking operations to be per- 
formed. 

The most striking features about these hot 
•springs and lakes are the geysers spouting forth 
iiheir boiling waters. That of Whakarewarewa, 
-situated near the edge of Lake Rotorua, and distant 
from the township of Tauranga about 40 miles, is 
the most wonderful, and casts up steam sprays to 
i;he height of fifty feet. It is not always in activity, 
but when it is, this natural phenomenon is one of 
extreme beauty and wonder. It ejects a compact 
-and snowy volump of hot steam and water to the 
above height, and then serenely subsides, amidst 
innumerable rainbows, coloured crystals, and glitter- 
ing spray. It would be utterly futile to attempt to 
express the feelings of mingled awe and admiration, 
.excited by these natural wonders. The comparison 
^can only be likened unto the feebleness of man's 
most powerful engines with one of Nature's unseen 
;and irresistible forces. 

The hot springs of Tikitere are situated about 
ten miles from Lake Rotorua, and are very large ; 
the locality is noted for its charming scenery. The 
-water is of an intense heat, and bubbles up 
;;as if excited by some hidden and mysterious 
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power. In one of the largest pools a MaorF 
woman, named Hurutain, a few years ago, un- 
fortunately slipped into it, and was literally 
boiled into shreds. It is a fact that the vaporous^ 
fumes arising from the spray have ,the effect 
sometimes of completely dissolving watch chaias. 
and other gold jewellery, when exposed by those 
who visit the pool. Many of these lakes have 
their romantic Maori legends; that respecting the 
Eotorua Lake is not without interest. In the 
middle of the lake is situated the island of Mokoia,. 
to which is attached the romantic Maori legend of 
the beautiful Hinemoa. The following is given with 
authority : — " It appears that Hinemoa, a bewitch- 
ing native princess who dwelt upon the mainland,, 
formed a passionate attachment for Tutanekai, a 
handsome and noble young chieftain, whose island 
home on Mokoia separated him from his beloved 
one. One evening, when Hinemoa was reclining in 
her whar6, dreaming of her lover in the distance, she 
was aroused by the melodious strains from his flute 
borne across the stillness of the waters. The desire 
to see her chosen one became irresistible, and, 
notwithstanding the prohibition of her parents and 
the great chiefs of her tribe, who were opposed to 
the match, she resolved to swim to her lover, some 
three or four miJes across. Plunging into the lake> 
therefore, she swam vigorously for the island, 
beiQg buoyed up, when nearly overcome by faint- 
ness and fatigue, by the blissful prospects of once 
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moFe meeting her lover. Eaint and exhausted she 
reached the opposite shore, and rested herself in 
one of the warm and invigoraling baths upon the 
heach. Pearf ul of being discoyered by others of the 
tribe, she meditates how she may acquaint Tutanekai 
of her presence, when presently his slave comes to 
the pool to carry his master some water. Hinemoa^ 
with woman's quick perception, sees her oppor- 
tunity, and dashes the vessel from his hands. The 
slave, astonished and alarmed, flies to his master. 
Tutanekai, filled with wrath and indignation, rushes 
down to the bath to see who dares to thwart him in 
obedience to commands. There his enraptured gaze 
falls upon his darling Hinemoa, and, after their 
first passionate greetings and whisperings of love, 
he takes her tb his home, when, as the story-books 
have it, they were married, and lived happily ever 
afterwards." 

The country in the vicinity of these steaming 
springs, with their boiling waters, possesses a 
grandeur almost unequalled. Up to Lake Taupo 
the surroundings are of marked interest, and the 
lake is not without its attraction in the way of 
beauty. Mighty cauldrons, steaming fountains, 
picturesque islands, charming lakes, and fine river 
scenery meet the view on every side ; and it would 
indeed be a hard task to do justice adequately by 
attempting a description of the scene. Every 
lake and mountain in this locality has its Maori 
legend, and some of them are of the most romantic 
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kind. In connection with Lake Taupo, which is 
situated about 85 miles south of Tourango, a small 
seaport town in the Bay of Plenty, the following is 
given, and is implicitly believed in to this day by 
the Maoris, as a true tradition handed down to 
them by their forefathers, namely : — '* The great 
Arawa canoe that led the fleet which brought the 
Maoris from their fatherland (Hawaiki) to New 
Zealand, was commanded by a powerful chieftain, 
who was also a priest and potent magician, named 
Ngatoroirangi. Tradition is contradictory as to the 
number of canoes; on the one hand eleven is 
stated, on the other seven. This chieftain, with his 
immediate followers, penetrated to the Taupo 
country, and his first care was to erect an altar, at 
a place named Okeretai, on the shores of the lake. 
Desirous of exhibiting his prowess to his followers, 
he performed an incantation at the altar, and then 
ascended one of the peaks of Tauhara, and poising 
his spear cast it four miles into the lake, where it 
was at once turned into a rock named Bawha, and 
visible to this day. Ngatoroirangi is also accredited 
with the introducing to the waters of Taupo of the 
little fish known as Whitebait to the Europeans, 
and Inanga by the Maoris. He had tasted Inanga 
elsewhere, and grieving at its absence from Taupo, 
he procured some from the west coast, and stocked 
the waters, but all the fish died. Incensed at the 
failure, he returned to his altar at Okeretai, and 
performed a miracle. Taking his tatara, a kind of 
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cloak, he tore it into shreds and cast them into the 
lake, and immediately the water swarmed with the 
tiny fish the chief's soul longed for. The chief, 
with his two sisters, Kuiwai and Hanngaroa, both 
potent sorceresses, are said to have kindled all the 
subterranean fires of the Taupo district. The im- 
print of his feet on a rock is shown to this day, 
where he stepped across one of the large rivers 
which empty into the lake." 

New Zealand abounds in rivers ; some of them 
are of an exceedingly dangerous character. This is 
particularly the case on the east side of the Middle 
Island, and very many valuable lives have been lost 
by persons, inexperienced in the fording of them, 
in attempting to wade through what one would 
suppose to be very shallow water. . Many have 
only discovered their fatal mistake when too late. 
Rising, as most of the rivers do, in the mountains, 
the waters sweep down the declivities at a very 
high velocity, so that the momentum in places is 
exceedingly great, and makes the passage physi- 
cally impossible in some parts. The noted Rangi- 
tata and Waitaki, in the south of Canterbury ; the 
Hurunui, on the northern boundary, and the Wai- 
naakariri, and the Rakaia, are the chief and most 
dangerous rivers of Canterbury : they all discharge 
their waters in the eastern seas. The Rakaia is not 
a dangerous or very deep river, but it is a very 
erratic one. Sometimes during the prevalence of 
the hot "north-westers," during the summer 
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months^ the snow on the mountains rapidly melts, 
and rushes, with little or no warning, and with 
great impetuosity, down the ravines toward the 
various rivers ; and very often their waters rise so 
rapidly as to cause the most destructive inunda- 
tions in the districts along the course of the rivers. 
The E»akaia is especially remarkable for this 
periodical overflowing; the waters occasionally 
give the river the appearance of a lake several 
nodles wide. The Waimakariri, near where the 
City of Christchurch has been bmlt, used also to be 
another of these inundating rivers. When the 
waters are up, it is a grand sight to contemplate 
their truly terrific and headlong career. Nothing 
can withstand their velocity, and numerous have 
been the attempts made by most practical men to 
divert the sometimes destructive course of these 
streams. The Waikato, in the North Island, is 
another large river, and has its source near Lake 
Taupo. After flowing in a northerly direction for 
about 170 miles, it finally loses itself in the sea 
about 30 miles south of the Manukau Heads, on 
the west coast. The Thames is an important river, 
and flows about 100 miles towards the north, and. 
then discharges its waters into the Gulf of Hauraki^ 
at the Pirth of Thames. The Wanganui may also be 
reckoned among the principal rivers of New Zea- 
land. Very few of them are navigable except with 
small craft. The rivers Waimakariri, near the 
little town of Kaiapoi, and the Molyneux, further 

c 
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souths will admit, for several miles up, small vessels 
of light draught of water. The latter river rises in 
the locality, of Lake Wanaka, flows over 120 miles, 
and then empties itself into Molyneux Bay, about 
60 miles south of the Otago Heads. 

There are other rivers of considerable size which 
might be enumerated, all of more or less import- 
ance. Very many are known as "snow" rivers, 
owing to the icily coldness of the water. Before 
the advent of Europeans, fish were almost unknown 
in the New Zealand rivers; and, in fact, it was 
only within the last decade that the finny tribe has 
been successfully introduced into the country. In 
the cities of Auckland, Christchurch, and other 
places, associations, known as Acclimatisation 
Societies, have for some years been established; 
and it is only through the most assiduous and 
commendable exertions on their part, that the 
country has been stocked with the splendid fish 
it now has. Large sums of money have been 
expended by these associations for the collection 
of the ova of trout, salmon, and whitefish, 
etc., from America, solely for the . purpose of 
stocking the rivers. Sometimes the ova, which, 
during the voyage out, is preserved by a special 
process, on arriving at its destination, has been 
found to be quite useless ; or it may occur that 
only a few may remain alive. These require the 
greatest care at the hands of the fish curators, in 
order to develope them; after which they are 
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transferred, by means of tins, to the rivers selected. 
Most of the Canterbury rivers are at the present 
time full of fish, especially trout, some being of 
very large proportions. 

Of the natural harbours of New Zealand, those 
of the Bay of Islands, Auckland, Wellington, and 
the fine one of Akaroa, take precedence. Others 
may be instanced as more or less deficient in their 
natural formation, or from the diflGlculty of obtain- 
ing access by sailing vessels of heavy tonnage in 
stormy weather, or at low water. Otago Harbour 
is of this class, owing to an extensive sand-bar right 
at the entrance. Lyttelton Harbour is free from 
this natural defect, but has another which, in some 
measure, has been recently remedied by the con- 
struction of a substantial breakwater. The harbour 
is several miles in length, and about one in width. 
It is surrounded on the north, south, and west 
sides by high hills, which amply suffice to protect 
the shipping from injury when gales blow from 
exposed points of the compass. The only unpro- 
tected part is the entrance, which opens into 
Pegasus Bay. Prior to the building of the break- 
water, the shipping in the harbour was exposed to 
the full force of the heavy seas which rolled in 
during the prevalence of the southerly and easterly 
gales. Akaroa Harbour is situated about 60 miles 
South of Lyttelton Heads. By competent men it 
has been favourably compared with the magnificent 
one of Sydney. Unlike that of Lyttelton, Akaroa 
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Harbonr is lemarkable for the npniffled sui&ce of 
its waters at all times of the year. Eren when the 
most terrific gales rage outside its heads, ships caa 
lide on its placid bosom in the most perfect safety. 
The interior forms a pleasant cGoitiast to the storm- 
tossed waves of the ^derior. Ships of war, and 
merchant vessels of the largest draught, can meet 
with a perfect haven of safety at Akaroa ; and the 
natural formation of the hills which make the 
harbour, is such as to render the work of loading 
and unloading a comparatively easy task. The 
hills are perennially covered with verdant foliage, 
and since the building of the town, named after 
the harbour, fruit and flowers, in great variety, 
abound during the season. Scenery of the most 
delightful and romantic kind awaits the tourist at 
this charming seaside resort. The harbour of 
Wellington, otherwise known as Port Nicholson, 
has many advantages over those of Lyttelton and 
Otago. Ships of every class and size can outride 
the heaviest gales, and accidents to the shipping 
are rarely heard of. In 1840, an expedition of 
pioneers — immigrants, under the guidance of the 
celebrated Colonel William Wakefield — arrived 
from England, and effected a settlement at Port 
Nicholson. Subsequently the site became the 
central seat of Government, which, from the first, 
had been administered fi-om Auckland. The trans* 
ference was effected in 1865. The progress of the 
City of Wellington has undoubtedly been due> 
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partly to the magnificent nature of the harbour 
and partly from the fact of the seat of Government 
being established there. The entrance to the har- 
bour is through a well-defined channel some two 
or three miles long, and on both sides it is flanked 
with most imposing precipitous cliffs. Leaving 
the windy locality of Wellington, and proceeding 
due north for some 300 miles, is one of the most 
important of the harbours of the country — that of 
Auckland. The scene seaward which meets the 
gaze of the voyager on his approach to this place 
is of a very striking and picturesque character. 
After rounding the two islands of Tapu and Rangi- 
toto, in the Gulf of Hauraki, the North Head is 
seen in bold relief, with its two volcanic conically- 
shaped hills. A little farther on, and the harbour 
in all its charming grandeur appears. The city 
itself may be observed to great advantage firom the 
harbour, and was for some time regarded as the 
metropolis of New Zealand. It has many features 
in common with the City of Sydney, and, like that 
city, has been built on a high eminence overlooking 
the harbour. There are only two inlets of any note 
on the west coast of New Zealand, namely : those 
of Kaipara and Manakau. Several other coastal 
indentations might be mentioned as worthy of 
notice, but enough has already been pointed out to 
justify the statement that many of the harbours of 
this fine country are second to none in the world. 

The only ports worthy of mention on the 
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east coast of the Middle Island^ between Akaroa 
aad Fort Clialmers, are those of Tiinaru and 
Oamam, both of which were formerly open road- 
steads. At both of these ports the shipping is now^ 
well protected by substantial breakwaters, that of 
Timaru being of a most costly character, involving: 
an expenditure of several hundred-thousands of 
pounds sterling, and constructed from the designs 
of the eminent engineer. Sir John Coode. It is. 
now more than two-thirds finished. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FOEESTS, PLAINS, AND MINERALS OF NEW 

ZEALAND. 

The New Zealand forests fumisli woods of various 
descriptions, all more or less valuable for manu- 
facturing purposes, and comprise, it is stated on 
authority, about 120 different kinds of indigenous 
forest trees. Many of them closely resemble those 
of Australia and Tasmania. Some kinds are 
exceedingly tough, with the close texture and. 
weight of English timber, but, unlike it, is con- 
siderably more diflBlcult to work with fine edge 
tools. Por the requirements of the cabinet-maker, 
the coach-builder, and other callings, where 
durability and high finish are absolutely necessary, 
the manukau and totara kinds are invaluable, and 
admit of a very fine polish. There are many other 
descriptions of wood, such as the kauri, black birch, 
matai, etc., equally useful. Many serviceable 
kinds of dve can be obtained from the bark of the 
above-named trees: a fact well known to the 
natives, who are in the habit of dyeing their rude 
implements of war, mats, baskets, and other 
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articles, with the dyes made from the bark of the 
towai, linau, and other trees. The forest land in 
the North Island of New Zealand is of a most 
varied character ; the proportion of timber-bearing 
country to other varieties being from 8 to 60 per 
cent. In the South Island the proportion is still 
less, and ranges from 3( to 30 per cent., of which 
the largest quantity is in the Nelson district, in the 
north part of the island. Canterbury has the 
smallest amount of forest land of any part of the 
country, and what there is of it is comparatively 
of an insignificant value to that which grows in 
the North. Very extensive forests exist in the 
Taranaki and Wellington districts; and, con- 
sequently, a large timber trade is capable of being 
developed in these localities. The Otago and 
Southland Provinces have only 11 to 12 per cent, 
of the forest land of the South Island. Of late 
years, various kinds of English and American 
woods have been successfully introduced into the 
coimtry; particularly the elm and oak, which 
appear to flourish amazingly, under the invigor- 
ating influence of the highly-favourable climate. 
It is a remarkable fact, and one imparalleled in 
any other part of the world, that the Australian 
and Tasmanian Eucalyptus, or gum-tree, has been 
known to grow as much as 18 feet in a single year. 

The totara possesses qualities of great durability 
when used for underground purposes, as in the 
case of sleepers, posts, etc. ; and it is on record that 
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the totara posts used in fencing, after being in the 
ground for upwards of twenty years, have, on 
examination, proved to be thoroughly sound. 

Of the Plains of this cotmtry, there are many 
extensive tracks which are completely divested of 
trees, or underwood of any kind. In the North 
Island may be instanced those of Waikato and 
Kaingaroa, both of which are of considerable mag- 
nitude. These are almost covered with fern, and 
which, in many places, is over seven feet in height ; 
and this, in itself, is a sure indication of good land. 
The soil is a rich chocolate loam, with a deep and 
easily-workable subsoil, and is of a volcanic origin. 
These plains, for the most part, are tolerably well 
watered by natural streams of a permanent kind. 
When the fern is properly extirpated, this part of 
New Zealand will be superbly fitted for the pro- 
duction of grain and English grasses in general ; 
and would be able to successfully compete with 
any country in the world. The climate is in all 
respects extremely well adapted for agricultural 
and pastoral purposes. The Canterbury Plains, of 
the Middle Island, take precedence to any in the 
whole coimtry for size ; the southern portion has a 
large expanse of plain land, but is almost wholly 
devoid of trees of any kind whatever. These plains 
extend as far as the sea on the east coast of the 
Middle Island to the mountains on the west ; and, 
on the east, are intercepted by the promontory 
where Akaroa Harbour is located, now known as 
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Bank's Peninsula. This place is covered with large 
trees, and is of considerable altitude. The Canter* 
bury Plains are very extensive, and are quite 100 
miles long; the width, however, varies in many 
places, but, on an average, it is estimated to be 
fully 50 miles. The soil in many parts is of the 
richest kind, while in others shingle is notice- 
able, and consequently it is not so well suited for 
corn-growing as the other and richer parts. On 
the whole, these extensive plains are capable of 
producing a lai^ quantity of agricultural produce 
of all descriptions, besides having great capabilities, 
for pastoral pursuits. Although several large rivers 
flow from west to east, yet there are many part& 
between the rivers that are very indifferently 
watered. The principal advantage which these 
plains offer is, that the land can be with very little 
outlay turned to an immediate reproductive pur- 
pose. They are available for the plough, without 
any cost of clearing, etc., preparatory to operations, 
for agricultural undertakings. 

Since the advent of the Europeans, evidence has- 
been adduced that all the low-lying swampy parts of 
these lands, and more particularly those in the Can- 
terbury Province, have at one time been covered 
with timber of large dimensions; and every- 
thing seems to indicate that extensive forests have 
in times gone by existed, and have been, probably 
through a convulsion of nature, submerged. It is. 
not at all uncommon to come in contact with large 
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pieces of timber at a considerable depth from the 
surface of the ground, and which are in a wonder- 
fully sound state of preservation. The expansive 
plain lands in the Otago district, and more notably 
in some parts of Southland, are of considerable 
magnitude. They are intercepted with terraces of 
fine open country of the highest class for the pur- 
pose of agriculture. The soil, as a rule, is of a 
stronger nature than that in many parts of the 
Canterbury Province. Por the production of all 
kinds of root crops, the southern part of the Middle 
Island is particularly favourable and well adapted, 
both as respects the soil and climate. 

Kauri gum is found in large quantities in many 
parts of New Zealand, but chiefly in the northern 
part of the North Island, where the kauri pine 
trees flourish to an enormous size. As an indi- 
genous production, the gum from the kauri trees 
has been of late years a considerable item in the 
value of the New Zealand exports. In the earlier 
days of the colony, the gum exports were looked 
upon with great interest, as being a reliable source 
of income, and the trade in this more advanced 
period is looked upon as a most valuable and 
certain one. 

The minerals of New Zealand are of a multi- 
farious kind, viz. : gold, silver, iron, coal, tin, ores 
of paint, chrome, zinc, lead, copper, antimony, and 
manganese. Besides the above, there are also 
found in various parts of New Zealand mmeral oils> 
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"building stone of the most serviceable kind, Ume- 
fitone, cement, etc. 

The gold-bearing country extends over large 

:areas of land in both islands ; that in the Province 

of Otago is of a very wide character. Gold was 

first discovered at Tuapeka, in this Province, in 

1861. Since then, this mineral has been foimd, in 

•different localities, in very large quantities, and in 

two forms, i.e. — ^as alluvial gold and in quartz 

Teefs. With respect to the former, in the vicinity 

•of Greymouth and Hokitika, which are situated on 

the west coast of the Middle Island, it is to Jbe 

found on the sea beach, washed from the sand and 

gravel that occupy the river beds in the more 

-elevated parts of the country on that side of the 

island. The small quantities of gold under the 

boulders, which lie on the sandy beach, is gener- 

.^lly supposed by the gold prospectors, otherwise 

termed "beach-combers," to be due to the lifting 

action of the surf; the gold deposit being first 

brought down by the rivers, then washed up, and 

finally drifted along the shore, and deposited. In 

i)he North Island, the localitv of the Thames is 

favourably noted for its rich gold-bearing country. 

Silver is also found in different parts, particularly 

at Moimt Bangitoto, and which shows indications 

♦of great promise. Iron abounds in New Zealand ; 

iron sand is very common almost throughout the 

islands, but particularly in the district of Taranaki. 

-It is found on the sea coast, is extremely rich in 
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the yield of pure iron, some portions giving a 
return of over 70 per cent., and is, when smelted,, 
equal to the very best Staffordshire iron. JPor the 
manufacture of the finer descriptions of cutlery,, 
the iron sand of the North Island cannot he sur- 
passed. The " grain " of the metal, in the manu- 
factured condition, presents the appearance of fine- 
"silver-steel." The coal mines are situated in 
convenient parts of both 'the North and Middle 
Islands ; the beds in some places are of an unusual 
thickness. The chief coal-bearing localities in the^ 
North Island are the Bay of Islands and the 
Waikato River. Those in the Middle Island are 
of a very extensive character, the seams being in 
many cases over 18 feet* thick. It may fairly be 
estimated that millions of tons can be procured 
without sinking. The coalfields of Waikato are 
of the most extensive description, and are easily 
worked, this valuable mineral being procurable 
from the face of the mine, which abuts on to the 
noted river of that name, and may be either 
transported by water or land. The seam of the 
renowned Mount Rochfort or Buller mines, situ- 
ated in the Nelson Province, is authoritatively 
reported to be of a most wonderful thickness, — 
namely, from 10 to 40 feet. The seam of this rich 
coal-bed is at an elevation of 900 to 3000 feet 
above the sea level. The quality of the coal is of 
the very best ; it is easily accessible, and is calcu- 
lated to yield the enormous weight of 140,000,000 
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tons. The Canterbury and Otago districts also 
abound in rich beds of coal ; and these, too, are 
easily worked. In heat-generating properties the 
New Zealand coal has been proved to be equal to 
the best Newcastle coal of New South Wales ; for 
steam-producing purposes the former has been 
carefully tested, and certified to as being of a 
superior kind; for the manufacture of gas the 
West Coast coal possesses qualifications unequalled 
by the best in the world. It will be therefore 
clearly seen that the mineral resources of this 
country are not only of an extensive description, 
but are also of a most valuable kind, and that they 
will compare very favourably with those of the 
richest mineral countries of the world. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TIEST SETTLEMENT BY EUEOPEANS— ORIGIN OF THE PRO- 
VINCES— SEAT OF GOVERNMENT— ABOLITION OP PRO- 
VINCES—DIFFICULTY OF INTER-COMMUNICATION. 

The Colony of New Zealand may be said to have 
become fairly established shortly after the arrival 
of the celebrated coloniser, Colonel William Wake- 
field. Prior to his day nothing of a practical 
nature had been attempted until the year 1837, 
when Lord Durham, in company with a number 
of other gentlemen, interested themselves in the 
•Colony, and proposed to the Home Government 
that it should give them its support, and power for 
the colonisation of the colony. To this proposal 
the Government complied, and, as a consequence, 
S/H expedition landed at Port Nicholson and other 
places. The Provinces, in the following order, 
were shortly afterwards founded : — Wellington, 
Auckland, New Plymouth, Nelson, Otago, and 
Canterbury. 

Wellington was founded by a number of gentle- 
men, with Lord Durham as their representative, 
and who called themselves "The New Zealand 
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Land Company." The first shipment of immi- 
grants arrived on the 22nd January, 1840 ; twelve 
mionths afterwards they had increased to 1200, 
mostly from Great Britain. Auckland was estab- 
lished by the first Governor, Captain Hobson, also 
in the same year, and it was about this period that 
the first treaty with the natives was made, called 
the "Treaty of Waitangi." It appears that by 
this treaty the native chiefs ceded the sovereignty 
of New Zealand to the Kingdom of Great Britain^ 
Auckland remained the seat of Government till 
the year 1865, and at that time, by an Act of the 
Colonial Parliament, and by the selection of a 
commission, Wellington became the Capital and 
seat of Government. New Plymouth was founded 
by the " New Zealand Land Company," in Sep- 
tember, 1841 ; and also Nelson, in October the 
same year. Otago was not founded until 1848, by 
a Scotch Company, under the auspices of the Pree 
Church of Scotland, and in connection with the 
" New Zealand Land Company." Canterbury waa 
similarly founded on the 16th December, 1850, by 
the Church of England, in connection with the 
same Company. Hawkes Bay, which occupies a 
portion of the east coast in the North Island, was 
formerly included in the Province of Wellington,, 
but in 1858 it was separated, and formed into a 
distinct district. Marlborough, situated in the 
north-east of the Middle Island, was originally a 
part of the Nelson Province ; but, as in the case 
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of Hawkes Bay, Marlborougli, iu I36O, was also 
severed from its connection, and established its own 
form of local Government. Westland, situated on 
the west coast of the Middle Island, although it 
formerly formed a part of the Province of Canter- 
bury, also elected to exercise its own governmental 
functions. 

Originally there were only six Provinces, but 
these were eventually increased to nine. 

Each of the nine independent Provinces into 
which the Colony was divided, had its own separate 
form of local government and Provincial Council, 
with an elected superintendent. This system 
continued in vogue from the early formation 
of the Colony until 1876, when it was abolished ; 
and in place of the Provincial form of Govern- 
ment, the County system of representation was 
adopted, the members meeting in one central 
Parliament. In carrying this out, the nine 
provincial districts were divided into sixty- 
three counties. The Parliament now is composed 
of an elective House of Representatives, with a 
nominee Upper Chamber. Prior to the abolition 
of the Provincial system of Government, much 
dissatisfaction existed between the Provinces com- 
prising the North Island and those of the Souths 
in respect to the manifest progression made by the 
younger and wealthier ones of Canterbury and 
Otago, in the Middle Island. The contention of 
the former was, that the land fund throughout the 
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colony should, for the more general promotion of 
the interests of the colony as a whole, become a 
joint fund. Naturally the latter Provinces did 
their best to avert such a measure. The Crown 
lands of this part of the country had been wisely 
fixed for sale by its f oimders at the uniform rates 
of 40s. per acre in the Canterbury Province, and 
208. in that of Otago ; the others, however, had not 
followed this prudent example, but sold their 
Crown lands at prices very considerably lower — ^in 
one case as low as 2s. 6d. per acre, — so that Canter- 
bury, in course of time, owing to the great natural 
advantages which it possessed over the more 
Northern Provinces, speedily became the richest of 
them all. Land selectors favoured both Canterbury 
and Otago in preference to the other provinces, for 
the simple reason that thC' plough could at once 
operate, without the preliminary expenses of clear- 
ing which characterised some of the others. Con- 
sequently the South progressed and flourished in a 
much greater degree than the North, and the cry 
was raised by the latter for the abolition of the 
provinces, and the establishment of a central form 
of government, for the whole islands, at Welling- 
ton. After a prolonged and hard-fought struggle, 
the question was finally decided, and the Provinces 
were dis-established, as before mentioned, in the 
year 1876. Of the wisdom of this measure there 
can be no doubt — events have amply shown this to 
be so. Had the facilities for inter-communication 
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been less diflSlcult, the probability is that the Pro- 
vincial form of administrating the government of 
the country would never have been in force. The 
whole country, however, by its natural configura- 
tion, presented so many diflSlculties in the way of 
the necessary intercourse between the people, and 
the carrying on of the functions of government, 
that there seemed, in those early days, to be no 
other alternative. The carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the Public Works Act of 1870 has done 
away with the necessity for the local government 
as formerly in vogue. Railways, high roads, and 
other progressive measures, speedily removed 
Nature's obstructions to the more general inter- 
communication and prosperity of the colonists. 
The progression made, during the last decade, in 
facilitating the means of intercourse, both on land 
^tnd water, has been very great, and the face of the 
country is, year by year, gradually assuming the 
•civilised aspect of older ones. This marked ad- 
vancement is, generally speaking, to be attributed 
to the borrowing policy of the Government, the 
influx of foreign capital, and the wonderful energy 
of the early colonists. With a newly-acquired 
country, possessing, practically, boundless mineral 
and other rich resources, the people, with the in- 
domitable courage, and with the inflexibility of 
purpose so characteristic of all young colonisers, 
on once conceiving the idea of developing the 
colony by a policy of borrowing, speedily entered 
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into negotiations with capitalists for the loan of 
large sums of money. The Yogel and suhsequent 
Governments are to be accredited with the carrying 
out of the scheme since 1870. Money amounting 
to over £24,500,000 has been thus borrowed from 
the European lenders, at interest, for a period of 
years. Sailways in various parts of the country 
have been constructed from this money to the 
extent of £9,000,000 nearly, so that the colonists of 
to-day have no longer to contend with the dis- 
couraging physical difficulties in the carriage of 
their productions as of yore. With a better system 
of management of the railways, now of the length 
of nearly 1200 miles, they would, if worked by a 
private company, probably return a much higher 
dividend than heretofore. It is hardly to be 
expected, however, that newly-formed lines of rail- 
way, in a comparatively newly-established country, 
could be made to pay a profit on working expenses 
to the extent as those which have for years been 
established, and controlled, by the most experienced 
and practical engineers of this progressive age. 
Much has been expected from the New Zealand 
railway management, but there can be no denyiag 
that little has been, as yet, accomplished. Per the 
government of any country of the capabilities 
which New Zealand possesses, to be compelled to 
announce to the world at large that the railways 
for the financial year ending 1879 have only re- 
turned a dividend of a trifle over two per cent, after 
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defraying the amount of the working expendi- 
ture, is both humiliating to it, and a satire on the 
politicians of the country. Not only this, but it 
affords incontrovertible evidence that a gross 
amount of railway mismanagement has prevailed, 
or else that the railway policy has been inju- 
diciously carried too far. The true source of such 
low returns probably lies in the fact that railways 
have improperly been constructed in out-of-the- 
way parts of the country, incapable of furnishing 
the means for the maintenance of a remunerative 
traffic. The excess of working expenditure over 
receipts, from the above cause, must obviously 
tend to unduly swell the general expenditure for 
the working of the whole railway system. It is 
matter for surprise that, with such an energetic 
people, burdened with such an enormous national 
debt, that the railway management should have 
been suffered to be so imprudently carried out. 
Instead of discontinuing the working of those lines 
where losses in connection with them were known 
to exist, the Government, with the parsimonious 
attempt at retrenchment usually adopted by large 
companies and firms, whei^ there is an absolute 
necessity for increased economy, began — as they 
for the most part do — at the torong end I The bone 
and sinew employed on the railways, and in the 
various shops, first felt the force of the stroke 

struck by the impolitic Government, in the gradual 
reduction of wages, and increased hours of work- 
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ing. Commissioners, heads of department, traffic 
managers, and others were, nevertheless, permitted 
to draw large salaries for services which, although 
a disparagement to them to say, have been, in some 
respects, most unsatisfactorily discharged. Instead 
of the Government employing engineers and others 
of repute, and of scientific attainments, men totally 
lacking these cardinal essentials have been en- 
trusted with undertakings which none but men 
of extended experience would be competent to 
execute. It is no wonder, then, that such a 
deplorably small dividend should, in spite of the 
most strenuous exertions of such inapt railway 
comptrollers, be the result of their inexpert 
achievements. Less red-tapeism, greater expe- 
rience, competent heads of departments, and econo- 
mic measures — ^in the prcyper quarters — ^may yet, 
and most probably will, do whatever is necessary 
for the more profitable and satisfactory working of 
the railway system of this sturdy young country. 
Purther on, in the proper place, other details in 
connection with this matter of the railways will be 
found. 

Next in point of importance to the railways, 
for transit purposes, may be mentioned the public 
highways of New Zealand. Prior to 1870, these 
were, almost throughout the colony, of a very 
badly-formed kind ; with the exception of the few 
principal ones formed by the early colonists, the 
roads consisted, for the most part, of mere tracks 
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over the wide expanse of unsettled country. Per- 
sonal communication between the various towns 
was chiefly carried on by means of stage coaches, 
of American pattern. As in the case of Australia, 
so it was with this colony, in respect to vehicles. 
None were found to meet the requirements of the 
country, or calculated to withstand the natural 
impedimenta of the bad roads, so well as those 
popularly known as Cobb and Co.'s. The peculiar 
construction of the xmder-gear of this description 
of coach is of such a character as to meet and 
overcome the obstructions always met with on 
unformed roads. Cobb and Co.'s service was essen- 
tially American in all the details. With the inno- 
vation of the railway and improved roads, these 
coaches, to a great extent, ceased to run. Most of 
the ramifications from the main roads are under the 
management of Boards, each district having its re- 
spective Road Board, the members of which levy 
rates on the land-holders having land within its cir- 
cuit, for the repair of their local roads. This system 
has hitherto been found to work well, and relieves 
the General Government of the responsibility of 
keeping them in good order. County Boards, or 
County Councils, as they are more generally known, 
possess similar functions to the various Road Boards, 
in the districts not under the control of Road Boards. 
Each County Council is empowered to levy rates, 
outside Road Board districts, for the carrying on of 
the local public works, and construction of the 
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roads, etc. Besides this, the Council has power to 
levy separate rates on all rateable property within 
the county, whether in E.oad Board districts or ia 
outlying districts, for carrying out the general pur- 
poses of " The Counties Act." The Councils were, 
until quite recently, subsidised by a grant from the 
General Government. This fund the Council had 
the power of dividing, or not, as it might think fit, 
among the Road Boards within the county. Origi- 
nally these and kindred works were under the 
administration of the Provincial Councils, and which 
enjoyed a large amount of local self-government ; 
but, as before stated, the abolition of the Provinces 
deprived the several districts of much of the power 
they previously .possessed. The interests of the 
few became consolidated with those of the many, 
and the result now is, that New Zealand every 
year becomes more qualified to rank as a first-class 
British Dependency. Nothing short of the most 
gross governmental mismanagement can now over- 
throw the stability of the colony. Notwithstanding 
her excessive indebtedness per head, and the heavy 
incubus on the people in the way of local and 
general taxation, her natural resources are of so 
ample a kind, that, in spite of the present depres- 
sion and effects of the past Government mal-ad- 
ministrations, she will yet emerge — Phcenix-like — 
from the fettered position she now occupies. With 
the more general introduction of practical capi- 
talists, willing to engage in extensive manufacturing 
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industries, she will, like her prototype — America — 
ultimately develop into a powerful country. Her 
cities will, even now, compare favourably with 
those of older countries. Her public buildings, on 
all sides, are being erected on the most approved 
principles, and are mainly built of stone of a 
durable kind. Everything, at this short lapse of 
time, demonstrates that the country has already 
grown from the infantile stage to the more san- 
guine and lusty one of youth ; and that she will, 
ere long, have developed into a manhood of inde- 
pendence and strength. Possessed of educational 
institutions, and systems of education equal to any 
in the world, her youth will, as they, in some 
instances, have already done, yet hold their own 
with others from the best seminaries of Europe. 
In spite of her remoteness from other nations, her 
balmy clime, her latent wealth, her natural charms, 
her freedom, and her people, will continue to 
attract thousands, whose efl9.ux from their over- 
populated native countries will relieve the one to 
enrich the other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CLASSIFICA.TION OP LAND— COMMERCIAL VALUE OF 

TIMBEEr-CLIMATE, ETC. 

Op the total extent of the area of land in New 
Zealand, namely — 64,000,000 acres, for the purpose 
of simplicity, it may be more convenient to divide 
the same into three classes ; and for this object the 
following classification will assist in the elucidation 
of the subject, i. e. : — ^Forest, Agricultural, and 
Pastoral. 

According to the Government returns, the 
North Island comprises 28,000,000 acres, of which 
6,050,000 acres are in forests ; 12,190,240 acres are 
fit for agricultural purposes, consisting oE plains, 
terraces, rolling downs, and a small portion of hilly 
country; and 9,759,760 acres, chiefly undulating 
downs, hiUy and unbroken country, very suitable 
for pastoral pursuits. 

The extent of the Middle Island comprises 
36,000,000 acres of land, of which fully 6,080,000 
acres are in forests; 6,402,480 acres, chiefly con- 
sisting of fine open plains, terraces, grassy downs, 
and easily-worked land, are fit for agriculture ; and 
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23,517,520 acres are good pastoral lands, the 
greater portion of which — namely, 9,797,120 acres — 
are uplands and broad-topped mountains ; and, not 
reckoning the total amount of land unsuitable to 
cultivation, there yet remains 13,720,400 acres of 
high broken ranges. 

Together, the two islands have 12,130,000 acres 
of forest land, 18,592,720 acres suitable for the 
plough, and 33,277,280 acres admirably fitted for 
pastoral purposes, including some 3,825,920 acres 
of waste land, which may be termed almost worth- 
less, being of a very rugged and rough description. 

The forest trees of the Colony of New Zealand 
have been deservedly classed with the most useful 
and gigantic ones in the world. That " king of the 
forest," the kauri, attains to an immense size, the 
diameter in some instances at the base measuring 
from 10 to 20 feet, with a height of nearly 100 feet 
before the branches begin to appear on the trunk. 
As the timber to this extent is free from all objec- 
tionable knots, it will readily be perceived that this 
tree is especially adapted to meet the requirements 
of large ships in regard to masts, planking, etc. 
The kauri is a wood of a very substantial and 
durable nature, and abundant evidence exists in 
confirmation of its usefuhiess and durability. Logs 
which have been buried over fiity years in the 
ground have been excavated, and found after that 
lapse of time to be perfectly soimd. For railways, 
bridges, and indeed for all those purposes where 
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great strength is needed, the kauri cannot well be 
beaten. For cabinetmaking, coachmaking, and 
other trades where a sound and choice wood is 
indispensably necessary, the kauri, owing to its 
beautiful mottled and uniform appearance, is held 
in the highest estimation. Next in importance to 
the kauri tree, for strength and usefulness, may be 
mentioned that unique one known as the Kawaka 
cypress, or cedar, which frequently grows to the 
height of 100 feet, with a diameter in the widest 
part of over 5. The grain is both compact and 
fine. A similar wood to the above described is 
found in great plentitude in the Middle Island, 
chiefly in the mountainous places, and sometimes 
at a considerable altitude. This tree has been 
designated the Pahantea Cedar, and grows to 
between 60 and 80 feet high, and is about 3 feet in 
diameter. The wood is, however, somewhat brittle 
and splintery, but can be used advantageously for 
a variety of purposes. There are several kinds of 
pine-trees, all of good proportions, and indigenous 
to New Zealand. The black pine, which flourishes 
in the south of the Middle Island, is particularly 
worthy of mention ; it grows to an altitude of fiilly 
80 feet, and has a maximum diameter of 4 feet. 
The timber, when sawn, can be used for most of the 
ordinary wbrk of the carpenter, and is very useful 
in the construction of bridges, viaducts, sleepers, 
and fencing. Its durability is so great as to make 

it an admirable wood for the purposes of the mill- 
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Wright. Time seems to have but little effect on it^ 
so that it is well adapted for every description of 
work where the wood is likely to be exposed. The 
white pine and the red pine are both fine specimens, 
of forest trees. The former grows from 100 to l^O* 
feet high, and has a trunk of 4 feet wide. This 
wood, however, totally lacks the durable qualities 
of its more hardy companion the black pine. It is,, 
nevertheless, very tough, and is very suitable for 
light planking, lining boards, and other descriptions 
of indoor work. For ornate work the red pine 
possesses many good and serviceable qualities. 
The grain is of a clear red colour, and when 
the wood has been properly sawn and dressed, 
it presents an appearance very similar to that 
of rosewood. It is much used by cabinet- 
makers and builders, but is liable to decay 
if exposed to damp. The yellow pine attains 
a height of nearly 80 feet, and is of an extremely 
tough nature ; very valuable in furniture-making. 
One of the most prized trees of the New Zealand 
forests is the totara, which frequently attains to 120 
feet in height, and the diameter varies from 4 to 
10 feet. It has a close resemblance to cedar, and 
is held in high estimation by carpenters and wood- 
workers generally. The wood works cleanly, and 
is capable of receiving a high and permanent polish. 
The Maoris regard this wood with special favour, 
and select it as being the fittest for the construction 
of their canoes and pales for carving purposes. 
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Many other kinds of wood nught be enumerated, 
all more or less useful, but suflieient has been said 
to warrant the statement that the woods of New 
Zealand occupy a pre-eminent position, and are 
quite equal to any in the world. 

There is not a single locality or country in 
Europe that has, generally speaking, such an 
equable temperature during the year as that of 
New Zealand. Therefore, in this most important 
natural advantage, those who have cast their lot on 
the shores of this colony, may be heartily congra- 
tulated upon such an advent. The climate is 
extremely agreeable and salubrious, there being a 
marked absence of either intense heat or cold. But 
the changes, in the more southern parts, are some- 
times somewhat sudden and varied; they are, 
however, extremely healthy and invigorating, as 
compared with those of the other Australian Colonies, 
with the single exception, perhaps, of Tasmania. The 
climate of the latter colony resembles very much 
that of New Zealand. The mean annual tempera- 
ture of the North Island is recorded at 57^ that of 
the Middle at 52'', while the temperature of London 
and New York is slightly under that of the latter 
Island. The mean annual heat of the different 
seasons for the colony is, in spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, respectively 55^ 63"*, 57^ and 48**. In 
the North Island the maximum heat varies, 
according to locality, from 78° to 90"*, and the 
minimum from 29° to 33°. In the Middle Island 
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the maximum is from 74*" to SB"*, with a mini- 
mum from 2QP to 28''. The climate on the east 
and west coast of both Islands differs considerably, 
and more particularly in the Middle Island ; that 
on the eastern side of the North Island being on an 
average 4° greater than on the west. The difference 
on the east and west coast of the Middle Island 
is 7*^. The rain-fall, too, differs very much on the 
east and west coast of the two islands. The yearly 
average on the east coast of the North Island, 
extending over a number of years, is about 36 
inches at Napier, the capital of the Hawkes Bay 
Province, and is the lowest rainfall recorded on 
that coast line. At Auckland it is 47 inches, while 
that on the west coast at Taranaki is about 60 
inches. The difference of the annual rainfall, 
between the east and west coast of the Middle 
Island, is very marked indeed. The yearly average 
on the east coast, is 25 inches at Christchurch, 
which is the lowest of any place where the records 
are taken this side of the Island ; that of Dunedin 
is 31 inches. On the other hand, on the West 
Coast, at Hokitika, the yearly average is recorded 
as high as 111 inches. At the extreme points of 
the north and south of the Middle Island, i. e. — 
Nelson and Southland — the yearly average rainfall 
is much more than it is on the east coast, being 61 
and 49 inches respectively. Considering the 
natural configuration of the country, at the 
different places where the rainfall has been 
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regularly kept, the marked Tineqimliiess in the 
results is easily accounted for. Take, for instance^ 
Christchurch, with its very slight elevation above 
the sea level, only some 26 feet, and surrounded 
on the north, east, and west, by extensive plains, 
without hills or trees of any kind, or other natural 
attractions for a supply of rain. The result is a 
low yearly average in comparison with the other 
places referred to, which are situated in parts 
surrounded with country possessing the attractions 
named. As an extreme, Hokitika, situated in the 
vicinity of the West Coast ranges, may be cited, 
and where it is almost always more or less raining. 
The same may be said of Nelson, which is encircled 
with mountains of considerable altitude. Still, 
despite these natural circumstances, the general 
average rainfall at the noted " City of the Plains,'* 
Christchurch, is generally suflScient for all ordinary 
agricultural purposes. 

Up to the present time it is a most inexplicable 
fact that, while the rainfall at Christchurch for the 
year 1878 was unprecedentedly low, — ^namely, only 
13 inches, — and therefore unfavourable to all kinds 
of crops, the average yield of corn was amazingly 
good, and exceeded those in the adjoining Austra- 
lasian Colonies by over 100 per cent. This is a 
result which speaks favourably for the young 
Colony of New Zealand, as one possessing great 
capabilities for agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 

New Zealand, as will be seen from the rainfall 
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alone, as above briefly described, possesses, in con- 
nection with the ample supply afforded by the 
numerous rivers, and their many tributaries, more 
than a sufficiency for aU the purposes of the 
agriculturist, as well as for those of the stock- 
holders. One great advantage is, in the case of a 
locality requiring an increased quantity of water, 
that irrigation almost to any extent may be ob- 
tained, by simply diverting the course of the river 
water, by means of pipes or any other convenient 
channel, to such parts where there may be a 
deficiency. Almost without exception, the fall of 
the rivers throughout the country is so great that 
no difficulty whatever, as far as the plains are 
concerned, would be experienced in obtaining a 
satisfactory water-supply. Wherever necessary, 
some such scheme must, sooner or later, be adopted. 
Another useful source of water is that afforded by 
the subterranean courses below the surface of the 
plains in some parts of this colony, and which 
alone are adequate for all agricultural require- 
ments, if properly utilised. Centrifugal pumps^ 
windmills, and simple, but effective, horse-power 
appliances, are the ordinary means employed for 
drawing the water from the inexhaustible flow 
below. The quality of this water is equal to the 
best used for farming and domestic purposes. In 
some parts splendid flows can be obtained, in the 
form of an artesian well, for the small sum of £6. 

From what has been said, it will be obvious^ 

E 
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even to the most superficial observer, that Nature 
has been exceedingly bountiful in her dispensations 
to the country. Her munificence has been of a 
pleasing aind highly liberal kind. She has favoured 
it with everything necessary to the material well- 
being of man : a climate healthy, invigorating, 
uniform, and in every way suitable for Europeans, 
and equal to any in the world. 

In connection with agricultural and pastoral 
matters, detailed particulars of the progress made 
since the first establishment of the colony up to 
the present time, will be found farther on. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POPULATION— HIGH BIBTH AND LOW DEATH-RATE— MANTT- 
FAOTURES AND OCCUPATIONS— THE POET HILLS, AND 
GREAT PEOGKESS OF CANTERBURY. 

The population of New Zealand, in 1873, was 
recorded as 296,946. On the 3rd March, 1878, the 
year when the last census was taken, it numhered 
4il4,M2, and consisted of 230,998 males, and 
183,414 females. This shows an increase in five 
years of 40 per cent. The preponderance of males 
over females is a singular feature in regard to this 
question of population, and no douht it is from this 
reason chiefly that the Government has given 
every inducement to women, in order to stimulate 
them to immigrate to these shores. The natural 
increment, during the past nine years, arising from 
the hirth-rate in the colony is very great, and far 
exceeds that in England. In the latter the rate is 
very steady, heing from 34 to about 35 per 1000, 
while in New Zealand the rate fluctuates between 
39 and 42*5 per cent. The other Australian 
Colonies do not compare so favourable : the increase 
in New South Wales has been as low as 37*5; 
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South Australia^ 36; Queensland, 35'5; Victoria, 
31*5 ; and Tasmania, 28. The death-rate in these 
colonies varied from 12*5 to 24 in the ratio of 1000. 
In England the rate was from 21 to 23 between 
the years 1868 and 1875. In New Zealand it is 
remarkably low, and will in itself speak volumes 
for the salubrity of the climate, which is not only 
highly favourable to animal life, but, as will here- 
after be shown, is also to the growth of vegetation. 
During the past nine years, ending 1877, the 
mortality in this colony has been from 10 to 12 
per 1000. The only exception appears to have 
occurred in 1875, when the death-rate reached the 
unprecedentedly high proportion of 16 to the thou- 
sand, and which, in a greater degree, happened to 
the adjacent colonies during this particular year. 
Comparing New Zealand's mortality with that of 
England and the other colonies, she again takes the 
precedence. Her position in this respect is very 
astounding. It is authoritatively recorded that 
during the last decade the death-rate has been^^y 
per cent, below that of England, and considerably 
under that of the most favoured of the other 
adjacent colonies. The birth-rate also gives a con- 
vincing proof of the inherent superiority of the 
climate of New Zealand, as one not to be equalled 
for its great natural advantages so essential for the 
promulgation of our own species, and every kind of 
animal and vegetable life, which develops much 
earlier than in the countries referred to above. 
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According to the Government returns, it ap- 
pears that, in 1878, 47,350 persons followed agricul- 
tural pursuits, while about 15,000 were employed in 
manufactories; in mining pursuits 21,522 persons 
are stated to have been engaged for the same year. 
The aboriginals every year are evidently becoming 
more and more civilised, chiefly from their associa- 
tion with Europeans. In number they are said to 
be a little over 40,000, and many of them engage 
in agriculture sufficient to meet their own require- 
ments. 

While on the subject of population, the fact 
may be worth mentioning that, at the present time, 
the male population is 295,946 souls; yet the 
number of adults is set down as only 136,915. 
Deducting from these figures 659 detained in 
prison ; 694 in the lunatic asylums ; 1638 sick and 
infirm ; and 3423 above 60 years of age, there is, 
therefore, left only 130,501 as representing the full 
strength of the able-bodied men of New Zealand. 
Is it, therefore, not a matter for the serious con- 
sideration of the people themselves, whether the 
large indebtedness of the colony, say £29,000,000, is 
not out of aU reasonable proportion ? It has been 
ascertained by the Government that the interest 
debt alone is annually £1,535,000 ; or £11 15s. 3d. 
each, or 4s. 6d. per head per week ! The subject 
of the heavy indebtedness of New Zealand will be 
found, under its proper heading, further on. like 
all new colonies, there are but few manuJGstctures of 
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any extent in New Zealand^ and the people have 
hitherto heen chiefly and profitahly employed in 
producing the necessary productions for their suste- 
nance — namely, meat, flour, dairy produce, etc., 
leaving almost all the other essentials ahsolutely 
required to he obtained from foreign parts. The 
high rate paid for unskilled labour is suflicient in 
itself to prevent, for the time being, manufactures 
being successfully carried out. In all new coun- 
tries the demand for labour for the making of 
roads, and for the carrying out of other Govern- 
ment works, absorbs the best of the workmen, who, 
in obedience to the law of supply and demand, 
seek Government service in preference to following 
private enterprise. This evil has been augmented 
by the Government laxity, in expending so injudi- 
ciously and profusely the large sums of money 
borrowed. No enterprise of a private nature can 
possibly withstand such long odds. The success in 
producing the articles of food described is, in great 
measure, due to the unequalled natural suitability 
of the climate and the soil. In many parts of 
New Zealand there were no drawbacks to the early 
settlers in the turning of Nature's most bountiful 
gifts to good account. Consequently it followed, 
at the earliest stage of the settlement of the 
country, that abundantly productive crops of all 
kinds of cereals could be grown with little or no 
trouble ; and although the colony presented fewer 
natural di£S.culties for turning her rich agricultural 
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lands to profitable use than any other of the Aus- 
tralasian group, yet the great impediments which 
were in the way of delivering produce — in itself an 
expensive thing to transport to the harbours for 
shipment — were, at that early period, completely 
unsurmountable. With respect to this natural 
obstruction, the rich Province of Canterbury may 
be instanced as a fair type, and which will show 
what had, in those early days, to be contended with. 
It was from this cause chiefly that the proper ex- 
panding of her inherent producing powers were 
retarded for a time. For several years after the 
landing of the " Canterbury Pilgrims,'* one of the 
greatest obstacles to the settlement of the Pro- 
vince was the Port Hills. Goods of almost every 
description had to be brought over these steep 
hills on the shoulders of men or on the backs of 
animals. Almost everything required for domestic 
use, for the farm, the shop, and, in short, all the 
essentials to settlement, were, for the most part, 
introduced from the ships in Port Cooper (now 
known as Port Lyttelton) in this way. One would 
naturally conclude that, with such an almost im- 
passable barrier to their progression, the early 
colonists would have been deterred from selecting 
as a site the one on which the City of Christchurch 
has been built. They, however, strove on, and con- 
tented themselves for a time by practically ignoring 
the path of the hills, and succeeded in introducing 
their requirements to within a couple of miles of 
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the town by conveying them in barges up the very 
narrow stream now known as the Heathcote ; and 
by this channel they also sent Home their produc- 
tions. Cases of individual ingenuity were common, 
and tend to show what a determined lot of pioneers 
the early Canterbury settlers really were. On one 
occasion one of them — ^and who has since attained 
the position that his indomitable perseverance 
merited — hauled over the hills a plough. The fol- 
lowing extract from the columns of the Lyttelton 
Times^ October 20th, 1877, will suffice to shaw the 
nature of the physical difficulties which the early 
colonists had to encounter : — 

" A Successful Stock-breedeb. — ^A true type 
of the sturdy old colonist is Mr. William Boag, 
of Fendaltown, a man whose career is a stand- 
ing satire upon those later feather-bed colonists 
who, having arrived to find the thousand and 
one comforts to hand, straight away complain 
that they are victims to *all the ills the flesh 
is heir to,* together with a few additional ones 
that have been designed for their special torment. 
Mr. Boag came to New Zealand 26 years ago, com- 
mencing his troubles for existence in those old days 
when roughing it was not a mere metaphor, but a 
hard and stem reality. Two years after his arrival 
he selected his present place of abode, and in the 
course of a week he had, by dint of hard work, 
built for himself a sod hut, in which he could at 
least be sheltered. The * wharfs' were not the 
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most comfortable habitations in the world, as more 
than one of the * oldest inhabitants ' can tell. The 
cooking had to be done outside, and innumerable 
Inconveniences had to be endured, which are now 
all unknown. The dwellers on the plains had hard 
times of it ; and Mr. Boag, having cast in his lot, 
was one of those who, with indomitable will and 
true British pluck, fought on and won. He made 
numerous trips to Christchurch to dispose of his 
produce and transact business, and returning in the 
evening he would wearily stick close to the river 
bank, following all the windings of the stream, lest, 
in the gloaming, he should lose himself upon the 
mionotonous plain, and be unable, for that night at 
least, to reach his little sod home. In due time he 
became the happy possessor of a real plough, but at 
the cost of exertion such as nowadays would appear 
incredible. He had heard that two ploughs had 
been landed at Lyttelton, and were for sale ; so he 
came to Christchurch, and found that one had 
already been sold, and that there were several 
looking after the second. However, he became the 
purchaser of an ordinary swing plough, at the cost 
of £20, having to get it from Lyttelton as best he 
could, and not even daring to suggest that the 
plough was rather dear. In the early morning he 
proceeded with his bullock dray to Perry Mead, and 
thence he went over the hill with the bullock, 

hitched the animal to his plough, and started on 
the return journey. Getting •up the hill was bad 
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enough, but what a terrible anxious time it was 
coming down ! for the plough would slide occasion* 
ally, and at any moment that awkward brute of a 
bullock might start with an insane rush and dash 
the precious implement to pieces. Never did man 
address a beast more coaxsomely, or more anxiously 
study the philosophy of bullock punching, than 
Mr. William Boag during that memorable descent. 
His virtue was rewarded, and he reached his little 
shanty in safety, with both plough and bullock in 
good order." 

Other instances of a similar nature might be 
given, showing the way in which the settlers over- 
came their first difficulties. The progressive ad- 
vancement of this province was so great that other 
means for the transit of goods had to be considered, 
for both the hill path and the barges soon became 
totally inadequate to the demands made upon them 
for the carriage of the imports and exports. In 
1861, the whole of the wool exports for New Zea- 
land amounted to £443,392, of which Canterbury 
contributed £189,498, or 42'7 per cent. Of wheat, 
55,684 bushels, valued at £13,112 were the total 
exports. Of this Canterbury furnished 28,820 
bushels, or 61*7 per cent., and which manifestly 
must have been shipped under great disadvantages 
and difficulties. It will therefore be seen that had 
these natural drawbacks not existed at this early 
period, the progress would have been much greater. 
Things continued in" a dormant and even retrogres- 
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sive state for several years prior to the opening of 
that great undertaking, the Ly ttelton tunnel, which 
project was successfully carried out by the ener- 
getic Superintendent of the Province, Mr, W. Sefton 
Moorhouse, in the latter part of 1867. The first 
sod was turned 17th July, 1861, and the tunnel 
finally opened on the 9th December, 1867, costing 
the large sum of about £190,000 sterling. Al- 
though the carrying out of this work would be 
looked upon with no great importance now-a-days, 
yet, at the time of its undertaking — only 11 years 
after the founding of the province, the population 
of which barely numbered 20,000 souls, and who 
paid for the tunnel out of the revenue of their own 
Provincial Government, — ^it in itself is a highly 
creditable thing, considering that the work took 
some six years for them to complete. The tunnel is 
nearly three-quarters of a mile long, and has been 
bored through the walls of an extinct volcano. 
Prom 1862 to 1866, the aggregate value of the 
grain exports of the province was £3,936. Only a 
year after the tunnel had been opened the value of 
the grain exports had increased to the astounding 
sum of £56,120, or 1325*8 per cent, on the four 
years* estimate. In 1876, or eight years afterwards, 
the grain exports had amounted to £113,853, or 

more than double that of 1868. It was not until 
the country had been more generally opened up 
with railway ramifications, communicating with 
the intermediate districts, that the rich Province of 
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Canterbury advanced to her present position of 
importance. In two years after 1876, the value of 
the grain exports was, in round figures, a quarter 
of a million sterling. These particulars have been, 
especially singled out with the view of showing the 
eminent commanding position a thrifty and perse- 
vering people can attain to, providing the land on 
which they operate possesses the rich latent quali- 
ties necessary to the acquirement of wealth. This 
part of New Zealand has continued to progress, 
and must, as far as the land is concerned, do so for 
many years to come. Since the inauguration of 
the Public Works of the colony, branch lines of 
railway have been thrown out in various directions, 
and every facility is thus afforded for the transport 
to the sea-ports of the produce of the distant 
districts of the interior. The yearly exports eighteen 
years ago, for Canterbury alone, were £197,132 
sterling. Prom that time to 1879 they had in- 
creased to £1,471,612 sterling. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VOGEL'S PUBLIC POLICY OP 1870. 

With the object of developing the country, 
proposals were submitted to Parliament, in 1870, 
for the receiving of large sums of money, for the 
purpose of carrying out a very extensive system 
of immigration and public works, and which 
extended over a period of ten years. These public 
works comprised railways, harbours, public buildings, 
highways, bridges, and the other necessary works 
for the opening up and peopling of the country. 

It will be weU to learn how far this policy has 
succeeded, and to ascertain the position of the 
colony at the time the grand scheme was pro- 
pounded. It is almost impossible to give the exact 
state of affairs; but, from authoritative records, 
the following will be sufficiently near for all 
practicable purposes ; the fundamental points will 
form a basis for the problem, namely : — (1) The 
Population; (2) The Indebtedness; (3) The 
Value op the Exports ; (4) The Amount of the 
Bevenue. And in addition to these four points, 
the proportionate amount coming imder the 
respective heads individually of the population. 
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1. The Population, at the date of enumera- 
tion — i.e.y February, 1871 — ^was 266,986. It may 
therefore, be fairly assumed that the year preceding 
the public works scheme referred to, that if a 
population of 250,000 be taken as the probable 
number, it will be more than ample as a basis for 
this calculation. 

2. The Indebtedness : " The debt on colonial 
account amounted to £4,347,866 ; the sinking fund 
accruing to the 31st December, 1869, amounted to 
£132,752 ; leaving the indebtedness, after deducting 
the latter sum, of £4,215,111.'* These figures are 
taken from the Parliamentary records of the 
Financial Statement made by Mr. Vogel on the 
28th June in the following year — i.e., 1870, — and 
will be used as a basis in making further calcula- 
tions, in endeavouring to arrive at the true position 
and the indebtedness of the colony; and which, 
taking it for granted that the figures of Mr. Vogel 
are correct, has been accepted as £4,215,114. The 
position of the colony at that time, with respect 
to finance, had been kept within reasonable bounds. 
It represented a State debt of £16 17s. 2d. per 
head, man, woman, and child. 

3. The Value of the Exports for the year 
1869 was, taking the average of five years, from 
1866, £4,335,000, according to that high authority, 
James Hector, M.D., C.M.G., F.R.S., Director 
of the Geological Survey, and Executive Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand at the Sydney International 
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Exhibition, 1879. Tliis gives an export value per 
head of £17 6s. 9d. 

The Revenue for 1870-71, from actual 
realised results, was given as £935,364 10s. lOd., 
hy the Treasurer, Mr. Vogel, in his financial 
statement made to Parliament on the 12th 
September, 1871, representing £3 14s. 9d. per 
head. For the purpose of comparison, if the 
revenue for the financial year of 1869 be taken as 
the sum mentioned, it will be, under the circum- 
stances, justifiable — at all events, it may be 
sufficiently reliable; because, in those by-gone 
days, when Government economics seemed to have 
been the study, no great alteration has been 
traceable with respect to the account of " Ways 
and Means." Therefore, so far as the Parliamen- 
tary proceedings are recorded, and based upon the 
premises as adduced, the people in New Zealand 
were taxed to the moderate sum as above stated, 
for the purpose of governmental expenses in toto. 

The annexed table will suffice to make these 
results perfectly clear, and will also be valuable 
for after reference : — 

YEAE 1869. 



Population 



250,000 



Total State 
Debt. 



4,215414 



State Debt per 
head of popula- 
tion. 



16 17 2 



Value of Ex- 
ports. 



Value of Exports 

per head of popu 

lation. 



£ 
4,335,000 



JB 8. d. 
17 6 9 



Value of Be- 
venue.say 



£ 
936,364 



Value of Re- 
venue raised 
per head of 
population. 



£ 8. d. 
3 14 9 
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Much aspersion has, from time to time, been 
cast upon the political character of Sir Julius 
VogeL By many, and for the most part, purely 
superficial observers, he has most unjustly been 
blamed for much of the evil consequences which 
have befallen the colony since the period of his 
retirement from the Ministry. The charges made 
against him, as will be seen from the following 
extract of one of his vigorous and characteristic 
parliamentary debates, delivered 28th June, 1870,. 
are both unwarrantable and foolish; for in the 
political arena he proved his merit and prowess, 
like a man amongst men. With reference to the 
public policy so ably shadowed forth by him, ho 
thus clearly and unmistakably expressed him- 
self: — " From whatever point of view you regard it 
— whether from the highest social or the narrowest 
pecuniary view, — ^immigration is a profit to the 
State, if the immigrants can settle down and sup- 
port themselves. If many thousands of im^oi- 
grants, introduced at once, could earn a livelihood 
in the colony, I would not hesitate to ask you to 
vote the money to pay their passages. Long before 
the money would have to be paid, supposing it to 
be borrowed, the immigrants would recoup the 
amount of contributions to the revenue; but it 
would be cruel to bring out immigrants if you do 
not see the way to their finding the means of self- 
support. As every immigrant who becomes a settler 
will be a profit, so every immigrant who leaves the 
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colony, or is unable to procure a livelihood in it, will 
be a loss. We therefore say that we will introduce 
immigrants only to those parts of the colony which 
are prepared to receive them. What the nature of 
the preparation may be, it would be impossible now 
to define. ^ It might be land for settlement ; it might 
be employment of an ordinary kind, or on public 
works ; it might be that facilities for establishing 
manufactories, aiding special or co-operative settle- 
ments, were offered." Again, he says : " I am 
going to put before you a conjectured sketch of 
what might be the position, supposing the colony 
took the whole matter into its charge. * * * 
I suppose some 1500 or 1600 miles of railway will 
require to be constructed, and that this can be 
effected at a cost of £7,500,000, together with 
2,500,000 acres of land, and that in addition about 
£1,000,000 will be required to carry out the other 
proposal I am making.'' Continuing his argument^ 
he says : " I have not taken into account the grati- 
fying announcement received from the Commis- 
sioners that the Imperial Government are disposed 
to guarantee a loan of a million for public works, 
and immigration purposes ; such a guarantee would 
mean a saving to the colony of about £20,000 
annually. I leave on one side the cost of immi- 
gration, because, as I have before remarked, that 
expenditure will be essentially and immediately re- 
productive. Suppose that this money is expended 
at the rate of £850,000 a year for 10 years. * ^ 
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* * * We suppose that during 10 years 
£8,500,000 are expended, and that the rate of 
interest is 5^ per cent., the following table will 
represent the yearly payments : — 



1 year 


••• 


• •• 


JB23,375 


2 „ 


••• 


• •• 


70,125 


3 „ 


•■• 


• •• 


116,875 


4 „ 


••• 


• •• 


163,625 


6 „ 


••• 


• •• 


210,375 


6 „ 


••• 


• •• 


257,125 


7 „ 


••• 


• •• 


303,875 


8 „ 


••• 


• •• 


350,625 


9 „ 


••• 


• •• 


397,375 


10 ,. 


• • a 


• •• 


444,125 



The above is the yearly interest to be provided 
for by the State, assuming that £850,000 is spent 
in each of the years above-named. The annexed 
table will show how it was contemplated to meet 
these interest payments, without taking, to any ap- 
preciable extent, from the general revenue raised 
for purely governmental expenses. It will be seen 
that if the scheme had been faithfully worked out, 
as the originator propounded, the general revenue 
would not have been detrimentally interfered with 
in any way. To make this more explicit, the 
works upon which the £8,500,000 were to be ex« 
pended were intended to have been almost self- 
supporting, and no doubt would have been so had 
the great originator remained in New Zealand to 
work out his own scheme. 
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The provision is as follows : — 



Nnmber 

of 
Tears. 


Estimated Bail- 
way Receipts 
over Working 
Expenses. 


Estimated 

Receipts from 

Railway Estate. 


Estimated 
Stamp Duties. 


TotaL 


Ist year 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 
5th „ 
6th „ 
7th „ 
8th „ 
9th „ 
10th „ 


• • • 

i6,6oo 

20,000 
50,000 
75,000 
100,000 
150,000 
200,000 
250,000 


£ 

5,000 
10,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
55,000 
70,000 
90,000 
110,000 
130,000 


£ 
40,000 
45,000 
50,000 
55,000 
60,000 
65,000 
70,000 
75,000 
80,000 
85,000 


£ 

45,000 

55,000 

80,000 

105,600 

150,000 

195,000 

240,000 

315,000 

390,000 

465,000 



In the course of the same debate the wisdom of 
Yogel is again lucidly seen from the following 
extract : — " Now, £5000 a mile should be sufficient, 
or nearly so, to cover the cost of cheap railways, 
and the 2,500,000 acres of land I look upon as 
something more than a bargain with contingencies 
for exceptionally heavy works. I regard it, in a 
great measure, as an aid to immigration in connec- 
tion with railway construction, and independent of, 
or rather in addition to, the £1,500,000 sterling, 
which, for ten years, I propose, in one form or other, 
should be expended in immigration. So confident 
are we that a great deal of the work comprised in 
this proposal can be effected by guarantees or 
subsidies, and by land payments, . that we seek 
authority to directly borrow only £6,000,000 to 
carry out our proposals, including immigration." 
The Treasurer, from the above, evidently and 
reasonably believed that, with only £6,000,000 
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sterling of money, he could have carried out the 
whole of the immigration and railway scheme — the 
length of the lines as then provided for being 1500 
miles. His successors, however^ showed their 
ability in quite another direction. Not content 
with what Vogel had done for the good of the 
country, they wished to go still further. Each year 
brought about a greater — ^in fact, an insatiable de- 
mand for more money. Works which never had 
been contemplated by Vogel were demanded on all 
sides. Each district imagined that it was being 
neglected, and that other districts were growing 
rich, while it was being overlooked ; and so the 
great evil went on, until the people at length fully 
recognised the full force of the fact that their rulers 
had literally plunged them almost inextricably into 
debt. Instead of conforming to the wise views of 
Vogel, by borrowing the sum as advised by him, 
they could not rest content without involving 
the colony to the prodigious extent of nearly 
£29,000,000 sterling; and that, too, in the short 
period of about eight years I Had the succeeding 
Governments pursued the statesmanlike course of 
their predecessors, in respect to the estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditure for each subsequent year, 
matters generally would have been very different 
in the colony. The truth of this open declaration 
is fully borne out by the yearly revenue returns 
at that time ; and in confirmation of this, those of 
1871-72 may be quoted with force : the estimated 
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receipts were £1,051,500, and the actual receipts, 
£1,034,470; or only 1*7 per cent, short of the 
former, showing plainly the estimates were tho- 
roughly reliahle ; and which is the real test of the 
qualifications of the true statesman. 

The policy of 1870, as propounded, was one 
which hore on the face of it every recommendation. 
It not only powerfully exhihited an expanded idea 
of the most masterly form,, hut it went much 
further. Provision was made for the payment of 
the interest out of the earnings of the railways; 
and also that a portion of the money should he set 
aside for that purpose from the Crown lands yearly, 
and which would he greatly enhanced in value hy 
opening up the country to the extent of 2,500,000 
acres, in the several districts, hy means of rail- 
roads. By such a statesman-like course, the works 
upon which this proposed loan of £8,500,000 were 
to he spent would, in themselves, if judiciously 
expended, and the railways properly managed, 
have heen of a highly reproductive kind. The 
country was for the greater portion level, and the 
railways were inexpensive to form. Therefore, it is 
questionable if there is any other country in the 
world that can boast of the natural advantages 
which New Zealand possesses for cheap railway 
making. 

The public policy of expending £850,000 yearly, 
extending over ten years, was a most judicious and 
thoughtful one. As matters have turned out, the 
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fact has to be chronicled that the borrowing 
mania ran so high, that sums after sums were 
loaned from the British money lenders without the 

m 

slightest consideration as to the results, which will 
be shown in one of the proceeding chapters. These 
results are indeed of the most harassing kind for a 
young country to be saddled with. 

To cavil, then, at the policy as introduced by Sir 
Julius Vogel is unwise in the extreme. The public 
debt of the colony at that period was very light 
indeed, when compared with the population. His 
proposal, after it had been fully carried out, 
increased the debt to some £12,500,000 sterling. 
It would have been well for the people had the 
desire for borrowing ceased with this sum. But, 
no ! — ^succeeding governments, composed, for the 
most part, of men who completely lacked the 
qualities of the true statesman, such as Vogel 
possessed, fired by the success which had crowned 
his efforts, endeavoured to emulate his example. 
They could only imitate him, however, and it is to 
this want of ability that the people of New Zealand 
must look for the present emburdened condition of 
the coimtry. Lacking the comprehensive foresight 
of Vogel, they signally failed in profitably carrying 
out the details of their great scheme. It is to be 
hoped, if only for their own sakes, that those who 
are largely interested in the future welfare of this 
young, but hitherto thoughtlessly-governed, colony, 
will strenuously endeavour to administrate the 
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matters of the State with the same discretion and 
forethought which they, for the most part, have so 
far displayed in things pertaining to their own 
priyate affairs. If they would make their position 
more secure, it will be absolutely necessary for 
them to apply themselves to the management of the 
State business with the integrity and honour of true 
statesmen. A less desire for individual aggrandise- 
ment,' and a cessation of existing local jealousies, 
may yet, in some degree, remove the past blemishes 
from their political reputations. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DEPRESSED STATE OF TEADE AND CONSEQITENCES— CRITI- 
CAL POSITION EESPECTINO GOVEENMENT FINANCES. 

Although business in New Zealand, prior to the 
passing of the Public Works and Immigration Act 
of 1870, was generally admitted to be in a depressed 
state, yet the immense sums of money borrowed 
from European capitalists speedily brought about 
an epoch of great activity. Immigrants poured 
into the country by thousands. Every ship which 
came to its ports was deeply laden with immigrants 
and materials for the prosecution of the Public 
Works. Employment was everywhere to be had 
at fictitiously high wages. The people, during the 
eight years of prosperity which followed the passing 
of the Act, rapidly grew rich. Townships which, 
only a few years before, comprised but few houses 
— ^and those of an insignificant kind — soon de- 
veloped into towns of importance; and towns of 
only a few thousands of inhabitants were as speedily 
transformed into cities, possessing edifices which 
would do credit to older established countries. 
Business of all descriptions flourished, and coutent 
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reigned on every side. Everybody, according to his 
status, might have acquired wealth if he had chosen. 
The country was an El Dorado for the industrious 
working man. The amount of land jobbery was 
enormous. In the remote districts waste land was 
cheap, and many thousands of pounds worth of 
these lands were disposed of, and which augmented 
the revenue of the country to a large extent. But, 
alas for the ways of '^ mice and men I " the end 
and crash came together. The first indication of 
national disaster showed itself in the falling off of 
the revenue. Then came a deficient rainfall, and 
consequent bad harvest. The depression prevailing 
in other parts of the world also had its baneful 
effects, with almost unprecedented severity, on the 
commerce of the country. The money-lending 
institutions had made the usual advances on the 
strength of the yearly produce to be gathered from 
the harvest of 1878, and which it was thought, in 
1879, would recoup their treasury chests. But, from 
a variety of causes, there was little or no response. 
Both commercial , and State affairs were to be 
Ukened unto a disabled ship in a cyclone of the 
severest kind : the ship not answering her helm, 
and danger of a most desperate character looming 
in the future. And so it was with the internal 
multifarious business and State transactions of the 
Colony. Although no pressure was administered 
by the loaners of money who had lent out the sur- 
plus deposits and cash which had flown so profusely 
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from unparalleled prosperity, yet the cry raised 
against them was both loud and long ; and the most 
outrageous charges were cast at both the Govern- 
ment and its Banker, which were enough to create 
alarm of the most damaging nature. If the posi- 
tion of the latter had not been perfectly unassail- 
able, nothing short of a money crisis would have 
followed. Happily for the welfare of the country, 
this national disaster was averted. Under the 
" Immigration and Public Works Act of 1870,'* 
the various Governments, from time to time, in the 
short space of nine years, had borrowed from the 
British money lenders enormous sums of money — 
quite out of all reasonable bounds for such a yoimg 
colony. The ostensible aim of borrowing such large 
sums of money was, in great measure, to open up 
the country. Works of a reproductive nature were 
to be pushed forward in almost every direction. 
Great inducement was held out to people in Europe 
to immigrate to the colony; and large amounts 
were spent in introducing immigrants to the country. 
These were to be engaged in the construction of 
Public Works, the chief of which were the exten- 
sion of railways, and were held out to the world as 
a most certain source of wealth, and which would, 
at the same time, not only give employment to the 
new arrivals, but would also be the means of turn- 
ing the native land into a veritable garden of Eden. 
So far from their being of a reproductive kind, 
they have proved to be a serious drain upon the 
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public exchequer. It has been estimated that, from, 
the injudicious laying out of many of the lines, 
and from the maladministration in the manage- 
ment, that they have been worked at a loss to the 
State, in round numbers, of over half a million 
sterling for the two past financial years — i.e., 1878 
and 1879. Is it, then, not marvellous that, out of 
all those who aspired to the position of Statesmen, 
none appear ever to have given this subject a 
second's thought ? The superficial and transient 
prosperity brought about by the expending of such 
large sums of money by successive impotent Govern- 
ments seemed, for a time, to roll along merrily, until 
the borrowing powers of the Colony had not only 
been discouraged, but positively curbed by stringent 
conditions — ^namely : that the applications for bor- 
rowing money were to be less frequent. The prin- 
ciple of " easily gained easily lost " is here truly 
illustrated ; for money, in many instances, had lost 
its buying- power. So high had the price of land 
and other requirements advanced to, that values 
became quite fictitious. 

The unfavourable dry season of 1878 will be re- 
membered by many, to their sorrow, the longest 
day they live ; and this, coupled with the restric- 
tions imposed upon the New Zealand Government 
by the bond-holders, not to enter the money market 
until September, 1879, had made the country " hard 
up.*' With the view of ameliorating its condition, 
various quack policies were propounded. It was 
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openly contended by many, in the most unwarrant- 
able language ever put forward through the 
medium of an influential public organ — some, no 
doubt, actuated from total ignorance, and others 
probably from sinister motives,— that the cause of 
the depression in trade in May, 1879, was to be 
laid to the door of the Government and its Banker. 
The allegations made were totally at variance with 
the truth and facts of the case, and should never 
have been allowed to appear. They were, in effect, 
that the then existing commercial depression was 
to be attributed to the sudden pressure, all over the 
colony, of the Bank of New Zealand ; and it was 
believed that the ultimate cause of that pressure 
was due to the action of the State in making one 
Bank the depository of all public moneys, instead 
of distributing them among the various Banks 
doing business in New Zealand ; thus encouraging 
the speculation caused by one bank having large 
sums requiring to be loaned out during prosperous 
times, and suddenly recalling these in a time of 
depression. But there was another declared cause 
for the then pressure on the public, alleged to have 
been directly brought about by the Government — 
viz., that by suddenly reserving all the available 
unsold Canterbury land for that year, the flow of 
money into the public exchequer was stopped ; and 
therefore the Government had to press the Bank 
in consequence of having deprived itself of the ac- 
customed land revenue. 
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The foregoing were the weak allegations put 
forth at this critical conjuncture. The Govern* 
ment doubtless acted wisely by taking such a step* 
It will be interesting to see if the Bank in question 
was culpable in this matter. In looking into the 
published statements of the banking institutions, it 
was found that, from 30th September to 31st De- 
cember, 1878, the Bank referred to had increased 
the advances by £935,816; and, further, that for the 
following quarter, ending 31st March, 1879, this 
Bank had still further increased the advances to 
customers £170,000. So that, instead of pressure 
having been brought about by this particular Bank, 
it was, in reality, the very opposite ; for, as it appears 
from these figures, no relief had been experienced 
from the harvest of 1878-79. The money advanced 
— £1,105,816 (over one million pounds) — was still 
out. It is therefore patent that, although the de- 
mands by the Government on the State Bank may 
have been heavy, yet they were provided without, 
as was unwittingly or ignorantly alleged, calling in 
the advances -which had been made to the general 
public. The fact of the Bank of New Zealand not 
having recouped itself on the 31st March for its ad- 
vances of nearly one million pounds, made firom the 
30th of September to the 31st of December, alone 
clearly show^ that the Bank was well fortified, and 
fully equal to the depressing occasion. It was also 
boldly declared by a section of the community 

that the Bank of New Zealand had obtained the 
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Govemment business by f ayouritism, and that the 
salvation of New Zealand depended on the Govern- 
ment distributing the various loans of jnoney to be 
raised in England among the several Banks of the 
colony, and particularly during the prevalent de- 
pression, instead of confining the business to one 
Bank. It was also further contended by many of 
the people that the Govemment — notwithstanding 
the distinct understanding to the contrary — should 
again enter the London money market for new 
loans before the time agreed upon ; and, moreover, 
that this was the correct thing to do. The fore- 
going were simply the views of men of inadequate 
business capacity, and were freely and generally 
expressed. 

The last loan had been floated upon the distinct 
assurance that no more loaning business was to be 
done until after a certain lapse of time — namely, 
September, 1879. That time had not arrived, and 
therefore it would have been a gross breach of faith 
— ^in fact, tantamount to a violation of contract — 
for the Govemment to have asked for one. Sup- 
posing it had done so, the attempt would have been 
a failure. The application would have been 
received, most probably, in this fashion : " What ! 
back again for more money ? When I gave you 
the last, it was to confine you to reasonable limits. 
Besides, you distinctly promised that you would 
make it suffice for your requirements. You have 
broken your promise, and I can have no further 
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confidence in yon. I can't loan you any more 
money, for I wish to be safe in my advances, and 
one of the great guarantees, in this kind of 
"business; is that every man should keep inviolate 
his promise." To maintain, then, that the Bank of 
New Zealand was to blame for the semi-panic in 
trade circles was both puerile and illogical. 
Instead of the Bank giving way to the irrational 
and imprudent policy of indiscriminately drawing 
in its money, it did the very reverse, and, in great 
measure, averted an impending commercial crisis. 
In this way the Directors of the Bank showed both 
wisdom and power, quite in accordance with its 
traditionally sound policy. 

Great was the astonishment of the Colonists 
when it became known that the State Bank had 
quietly tendered to the Government a notice of its 
intention to terminate the Bank Account Contract. 
Such independence was quite unexpected. The 
Government, however, thoroughly satisfied with 
the integrity of the Bank, and fully alive to the 
great facilities offered by it for the carrying on of 
the public business of the colony, did not feel 
inclined to so easily sever its connection with its 
Bank, and fresh negotiations were made for a con- 
tinuance of the account. This step was justified 
by expedience and experience, for no other institu- 
tion of the kind had so many branch offices in the 
colony — ^namely, numbering 92 branches, indepen- 
dent of the head office at Auckland. 
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Over-trading and a bad harvest did mucli 
toward augmenting the commercial depression. 
Immigration was stopped, and retrenchment, both 
in Government departments and in private estab- 
lishments, became the order of the day. A flooded 
market and a superabmidant amount of labour 
followed in the train of national disaster. The 
unemployed liegan to throng the streets of the 
towns and cities, and delegates for their relief 
waited on the Government. A failing revenue 
and increased taxation did not improve the 
country's ajffairs. The short rainfall in the chief 
grain-producing districts rendered the crops, in 
many instances, not worth the reaping. The 
measured rainfall in Christchurch for that year 
was only thirteen mches. The outcome of this 
disaster was, that the farmer could not pay the 
storekeeper, blacksmith, and others who had sup- 
plied him with the means for working his farm ; 
' and they, in many cases, in turn could not, in 
consequence, pay the demands on them. In the 
end, the moneyed institutions could not collect 
their advances either, as was clearly shown from 
the published Bank Returns. It was fortunate for 
both the colony and the whole of the Banks trading 
in New Zealand that the depositors did not, during 
this severe crisis, withdraw their fixed deposits, as 
will be seen from the following figures : — On the 
31st of March, 1879, the fixed deposits at interest 
in these Banks had increased by £52,821 since the 
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previous December quarter, while those at call 

had decreased by £61,518 ; it is, therefore, proof 

positive that the lending power under these heads 

had only been curtailed by the insignificant sum 

of £8,697. During the quarter above referred to, 

the three Banks known as the Foreign Banks had 

reduced their advances to the public by £130,000 ; 

the pressure was therefore of the mildest form, 

and any withdrawal of accommodation resulted 

from the action taken by the foreign banking 

institutions. The fact of the deposits being 

stationary was a great fortifier to the banking 

establishments, as it enabled them to act with 

extreme leniency. Had the depositors withdrawn 

their money for outside investment, in that case 

the Banks would have been of necessity compelled 

to call in their advances accordingly, or seek relief 

from other quarters : the former course, at so 

highly critical a conjuncture, was not therefore 

resorted to. To crown aU, the disclosures made in 

Parliament showed that the revenue fell short 

nearly one million pounds sterling for the financial 

year ending 1878-9. This, coupled with the fact 

that, in round numbers, over three million potmds 

sterling of the loan then shortly to be negotiated^ 

had been already anticipated, and a large amount 

of it actually spent, did not tend to increase public 

confidence. Undoubtedly, then, at this parti- 

cular period, the country was in a most dangeroua 

and unenviable position. 
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Portunately the £5,000,000 loaai was floated, 
and which, for the time heing, saved the credit 
of the colony. It is to he hoped that hoth the 
Government and the people in the country 
have learnt wisdom from the critical position 
they have surmounted. But difficulties of con- 
siderahle magnitude continue to present them- 
selves, and will call for much consideration 
in the future. Por the future prosperity of 
this young colony, it will he fortunate if it possesses 
men of sufficient ahility to devise wise and economic 
means to rescue the country from its deplorahle 
position, which to a great extent has heen hrought 
ahout hy the total impotency of the various Gro- 
vernments who have heen in power since 1870, the 
year in which the " Puhlic Works Act " was first 
hrought into force. The principle which obtained 
all over the Colony seemed to have heen — Borrow I 
borrow ! borrow ! and this, too, without the fore- 
thought characteristic of the true statesman. The 
reckless expenditure of the borrowed money, in the 
end, brought forth its inevitable fruit, as it always 
does in the case of both individuals and nations who 
overstep the bounds of prudence. The onus cast 
upon the Government was great : the country was 
almost on the brink of ruin. A wise Government 
would, under the circumstances, have used the most 
strenuous exertions in order to adjust the revenues 
of the Colony ; and in place of further plimging 
the already deeply overburdened people into debt 
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"by the unwise exercise of its borrowing powers, it 
would have anticipated, and have been prepared for, 
the evils which came upon the colony, much in the 
same way as the experienced.and practical directors 
of a pubKc company would have done on discovering 
that the expenditure for the maintenance of their 
institution had overlapped their income. Like the 
horseleech, however, the cry was for more money — 
" More I More !" Disregarding the dictates of wis- 
dom, those of foUy were preferred; and so the 
thing went on until at length the overloaded State- 
ship found itself in shallow water, and in imminent 
danger of being dashed upon the rocks of its own 
creation. Discontent reigned throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Already notorious for 
the extent of its taxation levied upon the people^ 
it elected to become still more so, imtil at last it 
enjoyed the unenviable distinction of being the 
most heavily-taxed country in the world : truly a 
most calamitous position to be placed in ! The state 
of public affairs was of so grave a nature, that had 
the Agent-General of the Colony — Sir Julius Vogel, 
then in England — failed to raise the last loan of 
£5,000,000, the consequences would have been terri- 
ble. Without sufficient funds, contracts had been 
entered into, and had, of course, to be completed. 
The extent of the damage which the credit of the 
colony had sustained may be seen from a communi- 
cation sent to the Premier by Mr. Julyan, on the 
Gth November, 1879, in which he stated, on behalf 
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of the Crown Agents, in respect to further money 
advances, that obligations on account of this colony 
had been entered into to the extent of £525,000, 
which would fall due before the end of the follow- 
ing month, and that in consenting to become liable 
for such a large sum they had fully counted upon 

the willingness of the Bank of England to make 

advances on the unguaranteed securities of the 
colony sufficient to cover the amount of such obli- 
gations as they matured. In this the Bank did not 
coincide, cmd positively declined to lend more them 
£307,500 provided for general purposes. The Go- 
vernment were placed in a dilemma. The Premier, 
the Honorable John Hall, on the 24th November, 
telegraphed — " Strictly confidential. Failure raise 
loan would cause serious difficulties. This for 
your guidance respecting prices." The Agents, on 
receiving this advice, accordingly fixed the price of a 
*'Pive-per-cent. loan at £97 10s.; and further, imder- 
took to convert to Inscribed Stock, giving a £120 
Four-per-cent. bond for every £100, Kve-per-cent. 
bond ;" and on this term the loan was subscribed 
for more than twice over. Some blamed the Loan 
Agents for being too liberal ; but there can be no 
doubt, had they failed, disastrous results would pro- 
bably have followed. Things had indeed come to 
a pretty pass when the Bank of England refused 
the Crown Agents " further accommodation on any 
grounds whatever.*' Instructions had been for- 
warded to Sir Julius Yogel to raise the loan at all 
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hazards, but it was for some time doubtful whether 
more than £3,000,000 could be obtained. Happily, 
however, at this conjuncture, the whole sum was 
secured. The major portion of it had already been 
anticipated for Public Works, &c., which it was ab- 
solutely necessary to have finished ; consequently 
the remnant left to meet the other demands on the 
Government availed the country but little. It had 
at last realised the full force of the fact that it was 
impossible for it again to go into the money market, 
and that it had to depend entirely upon its own 
resources in order to recover from the severity of 
the blow inflicted upon it by the gross abuse of its 
borrowing power. 

Much aspersion had been cast upon the Vogel 
Government, the allegation being that it was 
responsible for the mischief. Cavaliers, both 
numerous and hot-headed, were at all times ready 
to vilify both Sir Julius and his Government for 
the disastrous state of the public affairs. The 
truth is, however, that it was not to the borrowing 
policy of Sir JuUus' Vogel that the evils can be 
attributed which befell the country: it was the 
abuse of that policy by his successors. The 
principle of borrowing, as laid down by him, was 
good, soimd, and highly commendable. The 
coimtry undoubtedly owed its advancement and 
ultimate position as a first-class dependency of 
England to the beneficial effects produced by the 
expenditure of the loans raised by him. It has 
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been openly announced, and never contradicted, 
that in order to meet the calls made upon the 
Colonial Exchequer, the Government, at length, 
even resorted to the inexpedient and extremely 
injudicious measure of monopolising the funds 
deposited by the public in the various Post-Office 
Savings Banks in the colony. Not content with 
this, it even went further, and appropriated the 
major portion of the Government life Assurance 
fund, as may be seen from the following: The 
Government, apart from the great taste it had 
acquired for borrowing from the British money 
lenders, did not stop here. It appears, from the 
published returns, that the Government from time 
to time had found its way, without the slightest 
compunction, to actually exchanging its own 
Treasury Bills for a large portion of the hard- 
earned savings of the thrifty people. By the State 
records, furnished to the public through leading 
journals, on the 30th June, 1879, the Government 
Life Assurance account showed a deposit of 
£363,065 Os. 9d. The Post-ofllce Savings Bank, 
on the 31st December of the same year, had 
£787,005 19s. Od., deposits belonging to the frugal 
people. It is shown that out of the funds of the 
former. Government absorbed £277,400, for which 
it exchanged its own Treasury Bills ; and out of 
the funds of the latter, it was not content with 

using £535,911 5s. 4d. in various bonds and obli- 
gations of the colony, but sucked from the funds a 
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still further sum of £110,500, in exchange for an 
additional issue of Treasury Bills. The outcome 
of this is, that the Government took for State 
purposes over seventy-six per cent, of the entire 
funds of the former, and over eighty -two per cent. 
of the latter 1 Taking the hard savings of the 
people at this dark period, certainly does not 
redound to their renown as controllers of funds 
which were held by them as trust money. It is 
almost unnecessary to dilate upon the danger of 
such a course when at that very critical period, 
if the true state of the position of the mismanaged 
affairs of this highly productive young colony had 
heen known in England, it is extremely question- 
able whether the last loan would have been 
negotiated. As a result, it is probable that the 
colony would have been totally incapable of taking 
up its Treasury Bills, issued for the small but hard 
earned savings of the people, which had been 
deposited in the Post-oflice Savings Banks, and 
placed there imder the distinct understanding of 
being drawn out as required. 

In February, 1880, immigration had to be sus- 
pended, as employment could not be found for those 
who had already landed ; the unemployed were both 
" numerous and increasing " when the news arrived 
in London warning men without means against 
coming out at that time, and requesting the Agent- 
General for New Zealand to send " none '* himself. 
The imeasiness in England at this time was so great^ 
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that a small loan of £89,000, asked for by the 
Union Bank of Australia for Oamaru, was not all 
subscribed for. The prevalent feeling was, as 
depicted by the high authority of a leading public 
organ, that New Zealand was " going to the dogs." 
Is this to be wondered at ? Then do not the con- 
duct of those who have been in power merit severe 
comment, when they knew the true state of the 
affairs of the Colony ? The results that might have 
followed if the floating of the £5,000,000 loan 
referred to had failed, it is to be hoped, will be a 
sufficient warning to cause future Governments, 
and all those young political aspirants who seek 
distinction, to place both the Government life 
Assurance Eund and the people's money deposited 
in the Post-office Saving Banks upon a more solid 
and business-like footing. Innumerable cases could 
be adduced which would clearly show, even to the 
minds of the incredulous, the utter destruction that 
must inevitably have followed had the floating of 
the loan referred to " missed fire." Por a time the 
Colony was threatened with a monetary panic. To 
avoid such a catastrophe, the system of issuing 
Treasury Bills had to be resorted to. And it is true, 
that by this means the evil day of final settlement 
was postponed. The Government was, therefore, 
precisely in the same position as that of a private 
firm with heavy trade obligations to meet, and 
which, finding its inability to provide for its pay- 
ments as they matured, depended upon an extension 
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of time. The day of reckoning comes, however, 
sooner or later. The finances of the State seemed 
to be hanging in the balance; for, on the 21st 
November, 1879, Sir Julius Vogel — according to 
published records — ^telegraphed as follows to the 
Premier: — "July an" (one of the Agents for the 
Colony) "seriously alarmed. Explain the least 
you require for the Treasury Bills falling due. 
The Sinking Fund Trustees may help. Do not 
remove the Land Pund from the Consolidated 
Bevenue. Explain what you propose doing with 
the £800,000 bills. Don't telegraph statement to 
the Press. Reply prompt. All anxious to help 
you." On the 23rd November, the Honorable 
John Hall telegraphed in reply: — "Land Fund 
remains as security. Hope you will succeed 
in providing for the Treasury Bills due 
in March. Price must be left with you." 
Then followed the very significant and "strictly 
confidential" telegram the next day, and which 
was, in efEect, that if the £5,000,000 loan were not 
successfully negotiated, the Colony would be com- 
pletely environed with insurmountable trouble, and 
disaster of a disgraceful kind. In other words, 
this implied that the debts of the State could not 
be met. It appears, from the subjoined after all, 
that unless the Bank of England had agreed to 
call for tenders for the loan, in accordance with an 
arrangement entered into in 1875, the result would 
have been most appalling. This is more fully con- 
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firmed by another telegram from the Agent-General^ 
tmder date 6th December, as follows : ^' The Bank 
of England agrees to call for tenders, because, haying 
made an agreement in 1875, it cannot refuse. If 
the Bank of England refused, it would be most 
disastrous." The Bank of England did call for 
tenders, and the colony having been fortimate 
enough to get such an onmipotent institution to 
countenance its borrowing business, the money, 
happily for it, was forthcoming. 

The fact of withholding the statement from the 
public press is, in itself, not only most repre- 
hensible, but is on a par with a deeply-involved 
debtor, who deceives his creditors by keeping back 
the truth. It was also an acknowledgment that 
it would be unwise for the Government to disclose 
the existing and true state of affairs. It meant, 
in fact, this: Keep from the public that the 
Government has, since the last money was loaned, 
already anticipated the major portion of the 
£6,000,000 about to be borrowed. It would be 
most impolitic, for the colony's expenditure has ex- 
ceeded the last year's income by nearly £1,000,000. 
Not only this, but a sum equal to £923,811 5s. 4d. 
has been taken from the Government Assurance 
Pund, and the Post-office Savings Banks ! Has 
not the conduct of the Government, therefore, 
been in this respect most unbecoming? Such a 
piece of finesse is altogether unworthy of men 
who xmdertake the management of a country's 
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affairs, and is also highly derogatory. Their great 
aim seems to haye been to keep the conntry's 
unhealthy position from the British public ! Our 
credit must be kept up at all risks, no matter what 
devices are used, until " we are safely out of the 
woods, and then we may holloa." It has been 
publicly declared, without contradiction, that the 
custom has been to pay the interest on the national 
debt from borrowed money. If so, this unstates- 
manlike kind of procedure cannot be too severely 
commented upon. The rational wsCy for the 
payment of the interest on the money borrowed, 
was to defray it from the yearly revenue. The 
upshot was, that the unwise expedient of levying 
additional taxation had to be resorted to. The 
expenditure, including the interest payable to the 
bondholders, was to be provided for out of each 
year's separate income. The interest on the 
national debt is a very serious charge, amounting 
as it does, by the calculation of those in power, 
and who should be an authority upon such a point, 
to £1,635,000, and which has to be paid to foreign 
creditors. It has been further declared that the 
total male adult population — not reckoning those 
over 60 years of age — number only 130,501, who 
have to bear the whole burden of the colony. The 
annual interest debt alone represents £11 15s. 8d. 
each, or 4s. 6d. per head per week. To meet the 
expenditure many plans have been devised, and 
notably a property tax, and which, although by 
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many considered an equitable one, was yet by 
others loudly decried. All, nevertheless, fully 
concurred in this, that the necessary revenue must 
come from somewh^e, and to pay the interest out 
of the capital of the State would bring the colony 
into high disrepute. The more selfish ones, 
however, endeavoured to transpose the burden of 
the taxes to the shoulders of others. The conmion 
necessaries of life have been, and are yet taxed, 
comparatively speaking, as high as it is possible to 
do. Nevertheless, a property tax had to be 
imposed. Taxes are objectionable, but necessary 
things; but the Government of a country can't 
carry on its functions without the provision of 
sufficient funds for the maintenance of the peace 
and intestine requirements.. It is both amusing 
and novel to notice the various suggestions which 
from time to time have been propounded in order 
to alleviate the distress of the over-burdened tax- 
payer. The methods resorted to by some have 
been both manifold and ludicrous in the extreme. 
The would-be statesman is no exception to the rule. 
The old saying holds good in his particular case, 
that out of every hundred members of society there 
is always a great per-centage of fools. New 
Zealand possesses a fair proportion of them, and 
they are at all times ready to display their total 
ignorance on subjects pertaining to state matters. 
One member strongly advocates " placing a tax of 
£40 upon every lawyer and doctor in the country." 
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It is a pity he limited his classification to such 
useful members of society. Would it not have 
heen more in accordance with the dictates of 
common sense f o!r him to have included all those 
vrho aspire to a seat by the side of those 
distinguished politicians who compose the Par- 
liament of New Zealand? Another oaf, full of 
importance, shouts out to his sympathetic audience: 
** Let the rich man pay a tax on the carriage, foot- 
man, and other ornamental appendages." Another, 
aspiring to municipal honours, in referring to a pro- 
perty tax, thinks, and publicly declares, with much 
gusto, that ^' it is unjust, tyrannical, and an un- 
statesmanlike procedure to tax property ; besides, it 
is inquisitorial, and that a trader may haiFe stock 
remaining over from one year's end to the other, 
and this dead stock is, consequently, valued over 
and over again." The question might well be 
asked. What next ? Again, a third, and chief civic 
dignitary, is found to openly declare that, " like a 
thorough Briton, he objects to all taxes." What a 
derogation is this on the part of one who should 
have been the first to set a proper example. The 
above are a few specimens only of what one daily 
sees in the public organs of the country. 

As the property-tax question is one of great 
magnitude, it will be well to see whether the prin* 
ciple involved is a correct one or not. To illustrate 
it, for the sake of example, take the stock-in-trade 
of ordinary traders. This class of men have loudly 
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protested against what they allege to he an unjnst 
leyying of the tax. They maintained that they 
may he taxed twice over for the same goods which 
might he in hand from one year's end to the other ; 
not taldng into consideration the fact that the 
goods are not of a stationary kind — ^like landed pro- 
perty. That such a deduction is ahsurd is most 
ohvious. The trader, in any case, could only he 
taxed on his net estate, whether it he moveahle or 
not ; and the value of this estate would he annually 
computed, hy estimating the gross assets in his 
possession at the end of each year. The taxahle 
property would consist of all that remained, after 
deducting his gross liahilities, including the ex- 
emption £500 allowed hy Government. The landed 
proprietor might just as well declare that he would 
he also taxed twice over on his fixed property. 

The advisahiUty of imposing this property tax 
on the people is, at the present time (June, 1880), 
occupying the puhlic mind to a large extent. The 
Hall Government is to he credited with the scheme. 
Notwithstanding the great opposition to the tax hy 
the people, the Government had no other alterna- 
tive left hut to impose the tax. Money had to he 
raised somehow ; and every means possible to that 
end were adopted. Aiter the most economical re- 
trenchment in the various puhlic departments, still 
the revenue did not suffice for the absolute de- 
mands made upon the finances of the colony. The 
Treasurer plainly informed the Parliament and the 
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people of New Zealand that, in 1877, when tie was 
driven from power as State financier, that " in Sep- 
tember " of that year, "there was in the Treasury 
a sum of £909,000. The liabilities were £989,000, 
so that would le&ve some £80,000 to the bad, had 
it been wound up at that time ; but of £276,000 
for land purchase, only, to the present date, 
£98,000 had been paid; so that, in reality, when 
the late (that is the Grey and Macandrew) Govern- 
ment took oflGlce, there was a sum of £100,000 in 
the Treasury." In about the middle of 1879, not 
two years afterwards, the colonial financiers were 
in trouble : the state of the country's affairs was 
terrible. It is true that the Treasurer of the 
Liberal Ministry "left in the Treasury a sum of 
£81,000, against which he left liabilities, including 
deficiency bills, of three and a half millions.*^ And 
these are the men into whose hands the destinies 
of an important colony like New Zealand have 
been entrusted to. This three and a half millions 
is the amount of obligations entered into in less 
than two years. They had more than anticipated 
the £3,000,000 loan, which was agreed to be asked 
for, but which had been increased to a loan of 
£5,000,000, as well as spending two years' revenue 
of, say, in round numbers, at the least £8,000,000. 
At a subsequent period — namely, on the 13th 
July, 1880, Major Atkinson, in Parliament, stated 
that, after having had a carefully compiled state- 
ment prepared, with the vouchers verifying its 
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accuracy, that he was prepared to show that a very 
large sum had been expended during the two years 
prior to his taking office, and challenged contradic- 
tion. With a view of conveying the exact position 
of the state of affairs, one cannot do better than 
use the emphatic words expressed by that gallant 
and able gentleman on the occasion referred to. 
He said — " What he wanted to bring home to the 
people of New Zealand was, that they" — meaning 
the Grey Government — "had spent the sum of 
£11,000,000 *' during their two years' administra- 
tion. " It was the broad principle that he wanted 
to bring home, and that broad principle was, that 
£11,000,000 of the people's money had been spent. 
What he most reprobated was, that the late 
Government left them liabilities of a very serious 
amount, and that they allowed the Colony to drift 
into a most critical condition, with liabilities 
becoming due in England, and no arrangement 
made to provide for them." In addition to the 
£11,000,000, the Grey Ministry had further 
incurred other very heavy liabilities, and, besides 
this, there was a deficiency in the revenue of 1878-9 
of over £900,000. This was the unsatisfectory 
condition the Hall Government found the country 
in in accepting the responsibility of administrating 
the affairs of the State. What liberalism ! How 
truly characteristic of the rulers of a democratic 
people. Such liberalism has never been known in 
the history of any other young country. The 
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usual effects of such speedily followed, and taxa- 
tion increased with a vengance. The people 
schemed at " shunting " the burden from one to 
another, every one being loath to contribute his 
fair share to the taxation imposed. The working- 
man's tea, sugar, and other necessaries were taxed 
as high as he could well bear. The only way out 
of the difficulty was, that property would have, in 
equity, to bear its share of the burdens which fell 
on the coimtry. One member of State — Sir George 
Grey — advocated putting " a tax of 3d. in the £ on 
the bond-holders," and which he said " would yield 
£337,500." What a Utopian idea— to borrow from 
a mortgagee, and afterwards attempt to impose a 
tax on him ! The very opposite course was advo- 
cated by men who do not lay claim to having an 
inordinate amount of brain capacity. No man but 
an autocrat could have conceived such a chimerical 
notion. Such an experienced statesman as Sir 
George Grey would, in his youth, never have 
dreamt of propoimding such an absurd measure. 
There is no boimds, however, to the eccentricities 
of men who, for the greater portion of their poli- 
tical career, have always endeavoured to augment 
their own importance at the expense of the State. 
Sir George Grey's financial abilities are of a very 
peculiar kind. The only clear idea he seemed to 
have at this period of depression was, that the Hall 
Government had been the sole cause of the finan- 
cial entanglement, and the unsatisfactory results 
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whicli followed. Already deeply — almost inextri- 
cably — ^financially involved, he, in his ambition, 
would have further increased the daily-growing 
embarrassments of the colony. It were well for 
the future of this country that the power of con- 
trolling and guiding its destinies had, by the vox 
populi^ been entrusted to abler heads. In the way 
of reform, much still remains to be done before the 
country can be said to have fully recovered from 
the effects of the bad management of its past 
Governments. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EXPOET TEADB, COMMEECIAL POSITION, AND COMPARISONS 

WITH OTHEE COLONIES. 

!From the formation of the Colony up to the finan- 
cial period of 1870, the commerce of New Zealand 
was marked with steady and satisfactory progress. 
For the limited and scattered nature of the settle- 
ment of the colony, its export trade had gradually 
assumed surprising dimensions from this time to 
1879. With all the advantages of a climate second 
to none in the world, and with the increased faci- 
lities for the more speedy transit of the colony's 
productions, together with the extensive immigra- 
tion which has during the past decade been poured 
into the country, it is only rational to conclude that 
from these combined causes, and with the addition 
of over £24,500,000 sterling borrowed during the 
same period, that the value of the export trade 
would indicate, when compared with that of the 
previous ten years, a much more rapid rate of com- 
mercial progression. The fact is, as may be seen 
further on, that instead of an increase there has 
been proportionately, under the circumstances 
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described, a most marked decrease in the yalue 
of the exports of the colony. Instead of pro- 
gression in this respect, there has been a mani- 
fest retrogression; all the more astonishing when 
contrasted with the material advancement made 
by neighbouring colonies under much less favour- 
able conditions. With all its natural essentials 
for the development of wealth, New Zealand has 
not, by long odds, attained a first place for the value 
of her exports per head of population, when com- 
pared with her sister colonies. Her rank is, indeed^ 
a most insignificant one, and can only be classed 
with the least important of the Australasian 
colonies. 

Owing to the absence of necessary statistical 
records, it is impossible to obtain correct data, in 
order to measure the proportionate yearly progress 
or retrogression in trade with absolute accuracy. 
Statistics, so important in all newly-established 
countries, appear to have received but little atten- 
tion. To such an extent is this observable, that 
one can only conclude that arrangements had not 
been made by the Government, in the early days, 
for keeping the State statistical records. Possibly 
the office of Government Statist did not exist in 
those days. The importance of the subject seems, 
however, to have received some little consideration 
during the past few years ; and James Hector, Esq., 
acting in accordance with the terms of a resolution 
of Eoyal Conmiissioners, appointed by His Ex- 
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cellency the Governor of the Colony, was selected 
to carry out and devise the proper representation of 
New Zealand at the Sydney Exhibition, 1879. For 
this purpose the " Handbook of New Zealand " wa« 
published. As a specimen of statistical ability, the 
work in question is of an exceedingly unsatis- 
factory kind. The information afforded is of the 
most meagre description, and, to a great extent, 
has been arrived at by the system of averaging ; 
and consequently the results are, in many in- 
stances, for comparative purposes, altogether un- 
trustworthy. Most of the information supplied by 
the work has evidently been collated from the 
Government records. It may appear singular to 
the people of New Zealand that, in order to find 
reliable statistical data pertaining to the public 
affairs of the coimtry, one is compelled to resort to 
the statistical compilation of another colony. The 
old aphorism, " Go from home to hear news," is 
literally verified in this case. To H. H. Hayter, 
Esq., Government Statist of Victoria, are the people 
of New Zealand indebted for information, respect- 
ing their own colony, which cannot be obtained 
from any authorised Government-compiled publi- 
cation in the country. The very elaborately com- 
piled " Victorian Year-Book '* is replete with the 
most minute and perfect details, since 1873, re- 
specting New Zealand. The neglect displayed by 
the Government of this country cannot be too 
severely animadverted upon in failing, as it has 
done, to keep complete records. 
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For about the first nine years after settlement, 
the total yearly money value of exports for the 
year 1849 is recorded at £77,000 sterling. This 
result has been arrived at by an average struck 
from averages taken at periods from four to five 
years. This is certainly one way of obtaining 
results, and is highly diBcreditable to the statists of 
this colony. In 1851, that is two years afterwards, 
the population is given at 26,707 souls. The follow- 
ing tables will show at a glance the population of 
the country at the respective dates, together with 
the total value of the amount of exports. The 
latter have been arrived at by averages up to 1873 ; 
from that date to 1878. It may be as weU to 
mention that the particulars have been taken from 
the Blue Book of a sister colony; the yearly records^ 
with the comparisons, have not been given in the 
forms famished by the New Zealand Statist : — 

Population from 1851 to 1878. 



Date of Bnumeration, 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Dec, 1851 ... 


15,035 


11,672 


26,707 


,, 1858 ... 


83,679 


25,734 


59,413 


„ 1861 ... 


61,062 


37,959 


99,021 


45 1od4 ... 


106,580 


65,578 


172,158 


„ 1867 ... 


131,929 


86,739 


218,668 


„ 1871 ... 


156,431 


110,555 


266,986 


March, 1874 ... 


194,349 


147,511 


341,860 


„ 1878 ... 


230,998 


188,414 


414,412 



This statement of population is given for the 
object of authentication in estimating the number 
of population at other dates than those that are 
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mentioned in the above table. The population and 
value of yearly exports for the first six periods — 
namely, from 1851 to 1871 — in the subjoined table 
are partly the results of averages taken from the 
"Hand-Book of New Zealand/' and may be con- 
sidered sufficient for comparative purposes, in the 
absence of other and more complete statistical com- 
pilations which the State authorities have not, 
apparently, considered it essential to have col- 
lected : — 







Yearly Value of 


Value of Exports per 


Year. 




Exports. 


head of population. 






£ 


JB 


8. 


d. 


1851 ... 


26,707 


77,000 


2 


17 


8 


1858 ... 


69,413 


438,000 


7 


7 


6 


1861 ... 


99,021 


2,718,000 


27 


8 


Hi 


1867 ... 


218,668 


4,335,000 


19 


16 


6» 


1870 ... 


250,000 


P 4,600,000 


18 


8 





1871 ... 


266,986 


6,276,000 


19 


15 


2i 


1873 ... 


t 295,946 


t 6,610,371 


18 


19 


U 


1874 ... 


t 841,860 


t 6,261,269 


16 


7 


2i 


1875 ... 


t 375,856 


t 6,828,627 


16 


10 


1» 


1876 ... 


t 899,075 


t 6,673,466 


14 


4 


4 


1877 ... 


t 417,622 


t 6,327,472 


15 


8 


0* 


1878 ... 


t 482.519 


t 6,016,700 


13 


18 


U 


1879 ... 


• 445,000 


X 6,743,126 


12 


18 


1* 



? This amount is underrated by nearly a quarter of a million sterling. 

t These are taken from the Victorian Year-Book. No such records with compazisoiui 
have hitherto been collated and published by the Kew Zealand Statist. 

X Taken from rettums furnished by the (Government of New Zealand. 

* The population for 1879 has been assumed. 

Prom the following tabulated statement it may 
easily be seen that the exports were very varied, 
and consisted chiefly of the undermentioned pro- 
ductions, and which, for the year 1878, have been 
valued as follows : — 
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PASTICI7X.AB8. YaI^VB. 

Pabtokaij— Compash^ wool, tallow^ Hdes, sheep- 

skins, and leather ... ... ... je3,515,463 

MiKXBAii— CompriBing gold, silver, and ooal ... 1,255.084 

AaaiCTTLTiTBAL— Comprisiiig flour, bran, sharps, oatmeal, 

wheat, l^ley, malt, oota, potatoes, 
butter, cheese, bacon and hains, salt 
beef and pork, and preserved meats ... 724,323 

HiscELLANSoirs— £auri gum, he±p, cordage, timber, seal- 

skios, and whaJe oil ... ... ... 189,704 



Total ^,684,574 

These particulars have been taken firom the 
** Hand-book of New Zealand," and re-arranged, 
with the view of making the table clearer. The 
compilers of that work have evidently omitted in 
detail to account for £331,126 worth of produce, 
necessary to make up the sum of the correct ex- 
ports for the year 1878, amounting to £6,015,700 ; 
and is another instance of the discreditable and lax 
way in which the Government Statists prepare their 
statements for the guidance of the public. Assuming 
that the total value of the exports as above is 
correct, it is found that the markets of the United 
Klingdom took £4,727,242 worth, or 78*58 per cent, 
of the whole of the productions. The next best 
customers of New Zealand produce are the people 
of Victoria, who absorbed £750,390 of the total. 
New South Wales comes third, with a demand for 
£239,190. Next to it South Australia, which 
required £51,723 worth; and, finally, Tasmania 
and Queensland, with orders amounting to £20,939 
and £11,044 respectively. Altogether, the Aus- 
tralian Colonies required £1,073,286, or 17*84 per 
cent, of the whole. Other parts of the world took 
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£215,172, or only 3'58 per cent, of the productions 
of the colony. 

In regard to value, the pastoral interest takes 
precedence. In 1877 the export value of produc- 
tions under this head was £3,885,631. Those of 
1878 show a falling off of ahout £370,168. The 
mineral exportations are next in importance, gold 
alone forming £1,244,192. The first shipments 
were made in 1857, and amounted to £39,904. 
Although the total exports for 1878 were £311,772 
less than those of the preceding year, yet the exports 
of 1879 indicate a stiU further decline of £272,576 
— over a quarter of a million sterling. Supposing 
the population of the colony for the year 1879 to be 
445,000, the export value per head would be only 
£12 18s. lid. 

The figures resulting from the calculations made 
in the last table disclose a highly retrogressive state 
of affairs. It is patent that, from the results of the 
inauguration of the borrowing policy of 1870, that 
the greater the amount of money borrowed the 
greater has been the falling off in the yearly 
value of the exports of the colony. In the year 
following they may be taken as £19 15s. 2Jd. 
per head. New Zealand has proved itself to be an 
accomplished borrower. After lavishing away over 
£24,500,000 sterling, in the brief period of ten 
years, for the purpose of developiag and effecting a 
general improvement of the colony, one might 
naturally expect to find a corresponding beneficial 
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result. It is^ howeyer, the Tery opposite. For, 
calculatiiig upon the hasis of populatioii, the exports 
have really iaUen off durmg the past nine years 
from £19 158. 2|d. to £12 ISs. 1^ per head, equal 
to 34'7 per cent. Or, to make the thing still more 
plain, so that the most obtuse intellect may com- 
prehend it, the population in 1871 was only sixty 
per cent, of that of the year 1879, while the 
exports for 1871 were within 8*2 per cent, of those 
of 1879, or the difference between £5,276,000 and 
£5,743,126, equal to £467,126. In other words, 
sixty persons in 1871 actually produced more for 
export than ninety-one did in 1879 ; or the former 
number produced in export Talue £1,185 12s. 6d.^ 
while the latter only e:q>orted £1,174 7s. 5fd I 
Astonishing as it may appear, the fact remains that 
every two persons in 1871 produced more than 
THBEE did in 1879 ; notwithstanding that during 
this period the enormous sum of over £24,500,000 
sterling had been spent for intended reproductive 
purposes. If the overburdened taxpayer does not 
exert himself to understand his true position, he 
may yet have to deplore his past apathy. It is 
impossible to predict what his position will be in 
the immediate future, saddled as he is with a national 
debt of £65 per head, and an annual interest 
liability of £1,535,000 sterling, or, say, £3 9s. per 
head of the entire population. Another confirma- 
tion of the unhappy position of this colony is seen 
in comparing it with other colonies, and the com- 
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parison will not be out of place in this chapter. 
"With this object the subjoined Table has been 
furnished, showing the area and population of each 
colony, with the national debt and exports per 
head as compared with those of New Zealand : — 
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Major Atkinson, in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, on tlie Stli June, 1880, is reported as having 
stated that, ''when the Imperial guaranteed de- 
bentures of £800,000 are sold, and the whole of the 
Treasury and deficiency bills now held by the 
Public Works Pund, and representing advances to 
the Consolidated Pund to the extent of £992,000, 
are issued, the gross debt will amount to 
£29,214,611 ; or, deducting the accumulated 
Sinking Pund (£1,805,498), the debt will be 
£27,409,113, subject to an actual charge of about 
£1,535,000. In the statement of the Public Debt, 
the last loan (£5,000,000) is treated as uninscribed. 
Should the whole be converted on the terms offered 
to the public, the debt will be increased by 
£1,000,000." The sum of £28,944,113 has been 
therefore assumed for the purpose of calculation 
and comparison as the correct debt from the 
Treasurer's statement ; although, from the face of 
it, an additional £1,000,000 might be fairly added. 
The colony, therefore, has the benefit of this last- 
named sum not being charged against its heavy 
obligations. 

t This was the sum put down for 1878-9. The 
last financial statement by Major Atkinson was 
only for nine months ending 31st March, 1880 ; 
the expenditure, with liabilities, amounted to 
£3,178,840. The revenue for the period referred to 
had fallen short of that expected by over a quarter 

I See Table on F&.ge 116. 
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of a million: the exact figures were £261,44il« 
This was the result, and although Major Atkinson 
was at the time denomiced as having drawn far too 
gloomy a yiew of State affairs by his opponents, 
yet subsequent events have proved that his views 
at that period were altogether of too sanguine a 
character. Por the purpose of showii^ the results 
in the above table, the ascertained yearly expendi- 
ture for 1878-9 is relied upon— t.e., £4,365,275 
sterling. 

Prom the above compiled table. New Zealand 
stands in the conspicuous position of heading the 
other colonies with respect to the cost of govern- 
ment. During the past seven* or eight years that 
distinction has fallen to this country. The col- 
lected revenue raised by taxation in 1872 was 
then recorded as £1,034,470 sterling ; and, taking 
the population at that time as 281,000, the cost of 
State Government from that source would be £3 
13s. 7^. per head. Since the period referred to 
the expenses of governmental administration have 
gradually gone on increasing from bad to worse. 
Concurrently with this unsatisfactory state of 
things the loan in g business commenced, and 
which has been so imprudently carried out by the 
colonial administrators of State affairs. Up to 
1872, from records. New Zealand ranked as an 
economically governed colony. Since that period, 
in one year, notably that of 1876, the expenditure 
reached the preposterous and extravagant sum of 
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£4,305,337 ; or, £10 15s. 9d. per head of the popu- 
lation I 

The present Ministry, known as the Hall 
Government, in taking the reins of the State, 
about twelve months ago, had the credit of first 
using the retrenching pruning knife ; but which, 
imfortunately, still left the country in the dis- 
tinguished position of expending upon a population 
basis £9 16s. 2^. per head, being one humdred cmd 
eighty-seven per cent, higher than the State ex- 
penses of Tasmania, which coimtry is favourably 
known as the most economical governed of all the 
colonies. New Zealand, when contrasted with 
New South Wales, a country now rapidly develop- 
ing, and over three times the area of New Zealand, 
again shows to a disadvantage. The cost of govern- 
ing the latter is twenty per cent, over that of the 
former country. In comparison with the other 
neighbouring colonies, the governing expenses of 
"Sfew Zealand are from thirty-four to eighty-seven 
J. er cent, in excess of the colonies to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

From an export point of view, bearing in mind 
the relative indebtedness of New Zealand with the 
other colonies, the results are, indeed, most alarm- 
ing. The true test of the material value of 
a country is similar to that of a man's wealth 
gauged by his income, or the realised productive 
results of his invested capital: this outcome is, 
in fact, his sterling worth from a commercial 
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standpoint of view. And so it is with nations. 
Therefore, in making the comparison of one 
business firm with that of another, the capital 
invested forms the true basis of calculation, taking 
into consideration the annual returns. Economics 
teach the same principles, and these the true and 
educated statesman recognises as necessary to a 
proper administration of State matters. To make 
the thing still more clear and distinct, the affairs 
of the State should be regulated precisely in the 
same way which a smart business man would 
follow in managing the business of a sound 
mercantile concern. With the good government 
so characteristic of the colonies of New South 
"Wales, South Australia, and Western Australia, 
the annual trade income of each, derived from the 
exports, exceeds the respective indebtedness of 
either of these colonies. Although the national 
debt of Victoria only exceeds her yearly exports by 
fourteen per cent., and that of Queensland one 
htmdred and eighty per cent., yet her area is over 
six times that of New Zealand. Tasmania's 
indebtedness exceeds her yearly exports by only 
thirty-two per cent. New Zealand, however, 
again stands highly unfavourable, and has a state 
debt of four htmdred per cent, over her yearly 
exports. These figures are, indeed, striking and 
conclusive evidence of the damaging nature of the 
State incompetency with respect to those who have 
been returned to Parliament under the solemn 
charge of looking after the interests of the people. 
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With regard to the question of population, and 
to avoid taking an extreme case, comparisons will 
be made with the whole of the other colonies. This 
is done with a view of placing New Zealand in the 
most favourable light; and, instead of making 
individual comparisons, the object will be to make 
a general one. The total population of the six 
colonies named stands as 2,170,603, with a yearly 
export value of £38,181,212 ; New Zealand, with 
her population of 445,000, exported only £5,743,126 
sterling. If this colony had her people so profit- 
ably engaged as the other colonies, and only 
reckoning her borrowed money at £20 8s. 5fd. per 
head, which is that of the other colonies, in place 
of over £65 per head, her exports should be 
£7,827,612, instead of £5,743,126. It must also be 
borne in mind that if New Zealand had only 
employed the same proportion of National Debt 
capital, as the other colonies have done, on the 
basis of population, her debt would only be 
£9,206,499 instead of £28,944,113. It is true that 
the national debt of a country is really no measure 
of the amount of private capital that may be in- 
vested ; but, let the amount of this be as it may, 
it can hardly reasonably be maintained that, whether 
it is more or less in proportion in the other colonies 
to that used in New Zealand, that this could be a 
suflB.cient excuse for a yoimg country borrowing to 
such an unreasonable extent. Developing a country 
by a Government, in the ordinary acceptation of 

I 
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the term, means to open a field for the profitable 
investment of private capital, skill, and labour, con- 
sistent with good and peaceable administration of 
Crovemment, and nothing more. Therefore, if the 
Government of New Zealand had only borrowed 
money in the same ratio as the colonies referred to 
have done, and wisely used it as judiciously as they 
have, her position for the last year should have 
been a national debt of only £9,205,530, in place of 
£28,944,113 ; and with an export trade amounting 
to £7,827,612, instead of £6,743,126 sterling. The 
contrast is great, and very derogatory to the 
Colony of New Zealand. 

It would have been well for the colonists if the 
borrowing business had terminated with the loans 
which have been directly negotiated through the 
Government. Had they been wise, they would have 
done so. Almost all the municipalities of any 
significance, and Drainage and Harbour Boards, fol- 
lowed the unwise example set by the Government, 
incurring heavy loans, and have invoked the aid of 
Parliament with the object of getting its authority 
to borrow large sums of money, and also to levy 
rates for the purpose of defraying the interest 
charges thereof. Strange to say, however, when 
the question of responsibility in connection with 
this matter subsequently cropped up in Parliament, 
the Premier (Hon. John Hall), in the debate on the 
Otago Harbour Board proposal to borrow £250,000 
for Harbour improvements, is reported to have 
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expressed kimself in the following unstatesmanlike 
manner in reference to the loaning of the money by 
local bodies : — " He hoped it would be most dis- 
tinctly understood that the Colony was in no way 
responsible for loans contracted by Harbour Boards, 
or any other local bodies. If they repudiated their 
debts, he would be no party to advocate the pro^ 
priety of the House stepping in and defraying the 
amount. The lender could see for himself that the 
Government of the Colony was in nowise to be held 
responsible for the amount. Such 'being the case, 
he saw no reason why they should restrict the Board 
in the expenditure of the money.'* One would 
naturally think that, in a case of this kind, that if 
the Parliament had given permission to a local 
Taody to carry out a contemplated undertaking, that 
it would have also — from the very fact of such 
permit being given — ^held itself, if not legally re- 
sponsible for the consequences of such, that it would 
have, at any rate, fully recognised the moral obli- 
gation which the passing of a Bill of this nature 
involved upon it. This view of the matter was 
evidently held by the major portion of the more 
enlightened of the hon. gentleman's colleagues; 
for the parliamentary records show most con- 
clusively that he was almost alone in the opinion 
advanced by him. To such an extent had the 
borrowing mania developed, that even the very 

places of worship have been mortgaged in many 
instances. It is only quite recently that a leading 
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religious commimity in the rich proyince of Canter- 
bury, probably influenced by the other bodies who 
had emulated the borrowing policy of the Goyem- 
ment, negotiated a loan of £50,000 in the London 
money market, a part of which wiQ, doubtless^ be 
applied to a more universal enimciation of the com- 
mendable principles held by the denominationalists 
in question. 

The custodians, in many of the undertakings 
which have be^i carried out with borrowed money, 
have experienced considerable difficulty in en- 
deavouring to faithfully discharge their duties to 
the British money-lender, and to the municipal or 
district tax-payer. The money, in the case of 
corporated bodies, is borrowed, as previously stated, 
under the provisions of an Act of Parliament, and 
when the necessary license has been granted to 
borrow money, they are at liberty to enter the 
money market. The money is usually loaned 
under the following common-sense principle : That 
the trustees will act correctly, and, in fact, strictly 
carry out an ordinary business rule — i.e., take care 
that the borrowed capital is laid out honestly ; or, 
in other words, that in contracting for works the 
tender shall be open to fair and legitimate compe- 
tition, so that both the loaners and ratepayers may 
receive justice and full value for the sums so ex- 
pended. Great difficulty is sometimes experienced 
by the members of public corporative bodies from 
the great restraint placed upon them by the outside 
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public. An instance is on record where certain 
tenders had been called for^ the supply of a 
large quantity of earthenware pipes, of several 
thousands of pounds in value. Tenders were ac- 
cordingly sent in, both by an importer of foreign 
pipes and by local men ; and the former was of 
course accepted. The Board, in considering the 
tenders, acted in strict conformity with the rules 
usually observed in these matters, without partiality 
to either side. This. did not, however, at all satisfy 
the local firm, who, supported by a section of the 
newspaper press, loudly protested against the action 
of the Board, whose conduct had been, no doubt, 
at variance with the losing party's interest. The 
successful tenderer supplied the pipes at ten per 
cent, less than those locally made, and the accept- 
ance of his tender gave rise to much public contro- 
versy ; it being argued by the dissatisfied local men 
that the Board should have given the preference to 
their offer, although they could not supply the 
pipes at the rate accepted, so as to mamtain in em- 
ployment the hands employed in making the pipes. 
Had this request been carried out, it would have 
been tantamount to depriving the public of a cer- 
tain amount of money, simply to encourage a few 
local men ; and is an instance of how money ad- 
vanced by British lenders may be squandered. 

The above disregard of a sound business prin- 
ciple is, however, quite consistent with the usual 
method of transacting business by traders in this 
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colony. The effects of their extravagance may, in 
some measure, be seen from the returns suppUed 
by the various banking institutions of New Zealand. 
These returns are quite out of proportion to the 
amount of the value of exports, as compared with 
those of the other colonies. The state of things 
has hitherto been almost on a par with that of her 
national debt. According to that high authority, 
the " Australasian Insurance and Banking Record,'* 
published In Victoria, it appears that the average 
yearly returns for the quarter ending Jime 30th, 
1879, the total advances made by the banks in 
New Zealand were £14,017,708 ; while those made 
by the banks in the other six colonies, up to that 
date, were £51,136,202. In making a comparison 
with these advances and the relative exports of the 
colonies referred to, it will be found, from a com- 
mercial point of view, that the banking transactions 
of New Zealand cannot bear the crucible test. 
The advances to her people through the banks are 
out of all proportion. The amoimt of money 
advanced for the period above stated, was one 
hundred and thirty-three per cent, over the yearly 
exports of the year 1878 ; while those of her neigh- 
bours were only of the moderate proportion of 
thirty 'three per cent, over their exports. The system 
of trading seems to have been in vogue of doing busi- 
ness upon borrowed money to an extent altogether 
beyond safe or reasonable commercial bounds. From 
the way her position has been backed up with the 
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shallow and superficial views so constantly put 
before the British public by those in high office in 
liondon, of the way in which her inherent and 
unbounded wealth has been lauded, and the 
wonderful outcome that is to be derived from her 
resources — ^which, by-the-bye, have never been 
realised up to the standard of her neighbouring 
colonies — does she not justly merit the following 
opinion which has been so truly expressed in the 
Glasgow Serald ? This influential organ, writing 
on the subject of New Zealand, has only recently 
stated that " New Zealand is the most frequent and 
most insatiable borrower among our children, and 
she is the one who most ostentatiously parades in 
print her wonderful progress, her astounding enter- 
prise, and her incalculable resources. Truth to tell, 
we are getting somewhat weary of the boasts and 
promises of the * Britain of the Antipodes/ The 
plain fact remains that the great colony of New 
Zealand is entirely supported upon borrowed 
money.*' 

In giving this opinion, the above-named 
authority, although in the main right, is yet astray 
in some few points which he has ignored. In 
endeavouring to prove the instability and prodiga- 
lity of New Zealand, he has altogether overlooked 
the fact that a large amount of private capital is 
being continually introduced to the country. His 
statement, therefore, "that the great colony of 
New Zealand is entirely supported upon borrowed 
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money " is incorrect, and calculated to damage the 
credit of the colony. There can be no doubt that 
it has been very indiscreet in allowing the 
borrowing proclivities' of its people to place 
it in its present encumbered position, but their 
propensity, in this respect, does not warrant 
the Glasgow Serald in running down the colony 
as it has done. "Truth to tell," she can, in 
spite of her detractors, with reason continue to 
boast of " her incalculable resources," and, more-* 
over, her self-laudations in this respect are 
perfectly defensible. The JSerald^ in attempting 
to prove some things, has obviously erred by trying 
to prove too much. 

The growing tendency to borrow money on the 
part of Harbour Boards, Boroughs, Mortgage Com- 
panies, etc., is openly to be decried as calculated to 
further embarrass the finances of the colony. The 
alarming extent of the growth of this propensity 
may, in some measure, be estimated from the fol- 
lowing table, and which shows that, for the year 
1879 only, there has been a persistent demand for 
money by the various local bodies to a most un- 
warrantable extent, and much larger than is 
generally suspected bjr capitalists both in the 
colony and at home. When the small number of 
the population and the embarrassmient of the colony 
are taken into consideration, this proclivity should 
be closely watched, not only by the money lenders, 
but by the Government of the colony also j or it 
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may eventually happen that the latter may find 
itself responsible to the creditors for the loans thus 
raised. For the protection of the colonial tax- 
payers, the Government should place this impor- 
tant matter of responsibility at rest, by either 
admitting its liability or repudiating such m toto ; 
and, therefore, in the latter case, placing the onus 
entirely on the local borrowers when entering the 
money market. The subjoined Table referred to 
will show at a glance the amount of the several loans 
raised by the Government and private parties for 
the year 1879 : — 



New Zealand five per cent. Government Loan 

New Zealand Agricnltural Company 

Australian and New Zealand Mortgage Company 

Lyttelton Harbour Boaf d six per cent. Debentures 

New Plymouth Harbour Board Debentures 

City of Christchurch six i)er cent. District Drainage Loan 

Borough of Napier consolidated six per cent. Debentures 

Bluff Harbour Board six per cent. Debentures 

Church Prox>erty Trustees' six per cent. Debenture Loan 

Total amount borrowed in one year 



Amount. 

je6,ooo,ooo 

1,000,000 

600>000 

200,000 

200,000 

100,000 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 



... Je7,260,000 



From the above it will be seen that the enormous 
liability of £2,260,000 has been contracted by the 
private bodies represented by the last eight items 
in the table, and which indicates, in some measure, 
the extent of the borrowing mania which has seized 
the people. The interest annually payable on the 
above sum must considerably augment the amount 
payable on the total sum borrowed by the Colony. 
The alarming nature of this may be seen by a 
reference to the Table given on Page 135. 
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The f oUowing Table will place this matter of 
unstable and unhealthy commeFcial trading in a 
concise form, namely : Debts due to the Banks in 
the separate Colonies, and exports, with per-centage 
of Bank advances employed in proportion to the 
yearly exports : — 







Anonnt of 
adyanoesmade 


Total yearly 


>f Bank 

iployed 

exports. 


Yearendkig. 


CtolonieB. 


by the 
BfmVg in ps^^ 

Colony. 


jszpojru 

in 1878 of 

each Colony. 


til 














JB 


JB 




June 30, 1879 ... 


Victoria 


21,738,263 


14,926,707 


46 


yy ... 


New Sonth Wales 


17,056,968 


12,965,879 


32 


>f ••• 


Queenslaad 


4,208,772 


3,190,419 


32 


** ... 


South Australia 


6,057,555 


6,355,021 


13 


»f ••• 


Western Australia 


424,537 


428,491 


• 0.9 


** ••• 


Tasmania 


1,650,107 


1,315,696 


26 


*f ••• 


New Zealand 


14,017,708 


6,015,700 


133 


Total ... 


je65,153,910 


^044,196,912 



* Bank adTances lees than yearly -value dt exports. 

It will be seen from the above that, among the 
first six-named Colonies, the comparative test shows 
that Victoria is the highest. The advances of the 
Banks in her case heingfortt/ -Jive per cent, over the 
yearly exports ; while the position of Western Aus- 
tralia stands as the most independent of all the 
colonies, her exports over Bank advances amount- 
ing to, say, one per cent. : the difference being 
forty-six per cent., and which indicates a uniform 
system of business prudence as exhibited in com- 
parison with New Zealand. But, turning again to 
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I7ew Zealand, the difference is again alarming, 
namely, one hundred and thirty -three per cent. 

Table showing oomparisons bttween tlie Banks in the six colonies 

and those in New Zealand. 



Tear ending. 


ColonieB. 


advances made 

by the Banks 

in the six 

colonies and 

New Zealand 


Total yearly 

Exports 

for the six 

colonies and 

New Zealand. 

in 1878. 




June 30« 1879 ... 
»f ... 


Yiotoria, New ' 
South Wales 
Queensland, 1 
South Australia, | 
Western Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania 
New Zealand. 


51436,202 
14,017,708 


88,181,212 
6,016,700 


33 
138 



Taking the general totals of the six colonies 
against New Zealand, as shown in the above table, 
the result of the test is, as before stated, on a par 
with her borrowing proclivities ; and so it is with 
the people. As a further illustration of this, take, 
by way of comparison, the banking advances upon 
an export basis. The result is, that in order to 
jproduce £100 worth for the yearly exports^ the 
BankSy as a whole, have advanced £233 I If a 
mercantile man gave credit to a customer (let it be 
assumed for the sake of bringing home this case), 
say to the extent of £233, for the purpose of doing 
the whole of his yearly business, while his annual 
productions were only valued at £100, would not 
such a trader deservedly earn the reputation of 
over-trading to a most dangerous extent ? This is 
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the true analysis of the method of the banldiig^ 
business as carried on in New Zealand, as compared 
with that practised with the other and wiser 
bankers of the sister colonies ; for they only do 
business in the proportions of advancing £133 as 
against the yearly export trade of £100. These 
figures speak out so clearly, that the facts are 
patent enough, and need no further criticism. 

Taking it for granted that the advances which 
have been made from time to time by the Banks 
on business principles in the other colonies, for the 
transaction of the yearly trade in those colonies, 
even upon a population basis, they show that only 
*£23 lis. 2d. per head was employed by these 
institutions for commercial purposes. In this 
respect the advances made by the Banks in New 
Zealand show to great disadvantage — ^namely, *£32 
8s 2Jd per head — and confirms the acquired desire 
to trade upon borrowed money, out of aU propor- 
tion to that of the colonies to which reference has 
been made, and upon which sum the profits of the 
banking institutions and all expenses have to be 
defrayed. These have not only to be paid out of 
the yearly products, but there is, besides, the 
interest which has to be paid upon all permanent 
investments and fixed sums that have been lent 
upon mortgage, and which has not been taken into 
account. This interest is, nevertheless, a burden, 
and will necessarily have to be paid out of the 

* These are based upon the population of 1878. 
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annual productions of the colony. The sum of 
£23 lis. 2(1. per head has sufficed for the com- 
mercial requirements of the former colonies, yet in 
Kew Zealand the large amount of £32 8s. 2;^. 
per head has been employed, and which naturally 
places the latter colony in the position of being 
considerably overburdened with interest charges. 

The interest charged by the Banks varied 
from 7 to 10 per cent, discount, according to the 
currency of the bills. For the purpose of arriving 
at the total interest charged on the item of 
£14,017,708 sterling, advanced by the banks in 
New Zealand, a mean rate of 8 per cent, has been 
struck, and which will give a yearly interest 
burden of £1,121,416 sterling. 

As the New Zealand Government has not 
thought fit to publish yearly records and compari- 
sons showing what amount of money has been 
loaned on permanent mortgages, the full particu- 
lars in respect to the annual interest paid under 
this head cannot be given. To assume an approxi- 
mate sum would be totally unreliable ; therefore, for 
the purpose of summing up the actual interest bear- 
ing capital, the latter only will be taken from such 
incomplete records as are obtainable. Under the 
Land Transfer Act, which came into force in 1870, 
the total amount of money secured alone under 
that Act since its operation to a recent date, 
amounted to £11,512,132 sterling, of which the 
sum of £6,096,632 was invested in the Province of 
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Canterbury, or, 44*2 per cent, of the whole was 
employed in that province alone. The interest 
under this head yaiied, but striking an average at 
7 per cent., the yearly charge on the whole would 
be £806,849 sterling. 

The deposits in the Post-office and other 
Savings Banks were, according to the authorities, 
returned on the 31st of December, 1878, at 
£1,043,204 sterling ; allowing interest on this sum 
at the rate of six per cent., as paid by the bor- 
rowers, it would represent £62,592 sterling. 

The capital invested otherwise than mentioned 
may be generalised as loans to the various harbour, 
drainage, municipal, and other bodies; loan and 
mortgage companies, building societies, etc. Be- 
sides this, there is to be taken into consideration 
the amount of private capital employed in the 
various mercantile, shipping, trading, farming, 
pastoral and other pursuits. It is impossible to 
ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the correct 
interest in connection with the above. It may be 
roughly estimated as equal to that charged on the 
capital employed by the Banks, namely £1,121,416. 
Taking this approximately, the yearly interest may 
be stated as £1,121,416; therefore, the total 
amount of annual interest which the Colony of 
New Zealand is burdened with would stand 
thus : — 
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Interest on National Debt ... ... ... ... £1,^SB,000 

on Bank Advances ... ... ... ... 1421,416 

on Mortgages nnder Land Transfer Act ... ... 805,849 

on Post-office and Savings Banks Deposits ... 62,692 

on Harbour, Municipal, and other Loans, including 

Private Capital, approximated, say ... ... 1,121,416 

Estimated yearly interest burden ... ... JS4,646,278 

The above estimated annual interest charge re- 
presents 81.7 per cent, of the value of the exports 
for 1879; and which, by-the-bye, were consider- 
ably over- valued in the item of grain, in many 
Instances twenty per cent, in excess of the market 
price at the time of shipment I 

The interest-beariiig capital employed in per- 
manent investments in New Zealand, by money 
lenders who reside outside the colony, cannot be 
placed before the public. Sufl&cient information 
has, however, been adduced to enable one to arrive 
at a pretty correct solution as regards the amount 
of interest to be annually paid to foreigners by the 
colony. The National Debt forms only one item 
upon which interest has to be paid. There are also 
to be reckoned the various large proportions of 
money which has been invested on permanent 
mortgages, as well as the capital loaned to the 
numerous public boards, and also a portion of that 
employed by the Banks, and other large sums in- 
vested in the commerce of the country ; and this is 
all hard cash advanced by the people who yearly 
draw and expend the iacomes arising from all such 
sources. Neither New Zealand nor her people 
reap, directly or indirectly, the benefits which 
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might arise from such expenditure, although they 
provide it ; and, as a consequent result, the hless- 
ings in connection with the distribution of these 
large sums are bestowed upon foreigners, to the 
obvious impoverishment of the colony. 

Colonial financiers who aver themselves to be 
astute and well versed in the commerce of the 
country, and who are largely interested in its 
prosperity, have estimated the yearly outgoing in- 
terest payable to foreign capitalists as only 
£3,000,000 sterling. In quoting this estimate, 
coming as it has from an interesting source, it may 
be naturally assumed, in the face of the figures 
given in the last table, that it is indeed very 
questionable whether the estimated interest named 
(£3,000,000) is not considerably less than that 
actually paid to foreign capitalists yearly. Por the 
purpose of drawing a compendious issue, and to 
make the same highly favourable to New Zealand, 
it may be fairly stated that out of the yearly ex- 
ports of 1879 more than one-half of the aggregate 
value of the entire productions, representing some 
£3,000,000 sterling, or 52*2 per cent., had to go out 
of the colony to pay interest on borrowed money ! 

The working classes in New Zealand seem to 
have been more saving than those of Victoria, if 
the results of the Savings Banks returns may be 
depended upon. The population of New Zealand 
at the end of 1878 may be stated as 432,519 ; and 
the deposit in the Savings Banks at that period^ 
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£1,043,201 : this is equal to £2 8s. 2d. per head of 
the population, although the compiler of the " New 
Zealand Handbook" states the amount to have 
been, on the 31st of December, £2 lis. 7d. per 
head ; and this is another instance of the untrust- 
worthy nature of the deductions he has drawn for 
statistical information. On the 3rd of March, 
1878, the gentleman referred to gave the population 
as 414,412. For the sake of argument, then, it will 
be supposed that the population (414,412) has been 
correctly stated by him, but even then the amount 
per head would only be £2 10s. 4d., instead of 
£2 lis. 7d. If the population (432,519) at the end 
of 1878 be taken as a basis for calculating the rate, 
the true amount, as before stated, would be £2 8s. 2d» 
From records, " the average amount of deposits to 
the credit of each account at the close of the year 
was £25 9s. 9d." 

The contrast will be seen by comparing thi& 
rate with that which obtained in the Savings 
Banks of Victoria at that date ; and which repre- 
sented £1,510,273 ; or, an average per depositor of 
£19 13s. lOd. ; or, £1 14s. 4d. per head of popula- 
tion. The acquiring of a larger average of deposit 
money per head of the population in New Zealand 
has probably resulted from the high rate of wages,, 
and the prevalent spendthrift ways of the Govern- 
ment, during the last decade in New Zealand. It 
is, however, pleasing to find that, notwithstanding 
the bad example set by the Government, the 
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working classes have been more frugal in their 
habits. 

Turning to the import trade, a0 compared with 
that of the exports, New Zealand is again to be found 
over-trading in the value of her imports. Taking 
the trade of the other six colonies as a standard, 
the subjoined table will give the results : — 

Imports a«nd Exports of the six colonies and New Zealand, with com- 
parisons for 1878 upon the basis of population for that year : — 



Colonies. 


Population 
for 1878. 


Total 

Imports for 

1878. 


Imports 
per head of 
population. 


Total 

Exports for 

1878. 


Exports 
per head of 
population. 


Victoriii, New South "J 

Wales, Queensland, South f 

Australia, Western ( 

Australia, Tasmania. J 
New Zealand 


2,170,803 
432,519 


41,790^ 
8,755,668 


£ 8. d. 
19 5 0} 
aO 4 10^ 


£ 

38,181,212 
6,015,700 


£ 8. d. 
17 11 9i 
IS 18 1} 



While the population from 1878 to 1879 had 
increased from 432,519 to the assumed numher of 
445,000, or 2*8 per cent., yet the exports of 1879 
were only £5,743,126, or 4*6 per cent, less than 
those of the previous year, or more than one 
quarter of a million sterling decrease for that year. 
Is not this a sign of positive retrogression, con- 
sidering that in 1871, with a population of only 
266,980, the exports were recorded as £5,276,000. 

The system of passing export entries for the 
value of colonial produce demands instant 
attention on the part of the Government. In 
searching the records at one of the Custom Houses 
for statistical information, it was found that the 
valuations were f ahulously high. Puhlic attention. 
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on several occasions, has been called to this highly 
improper system, but without avail; for no im- 
provement in this department has, so far, been 
effected in order to avert the evils which arise from 
the loose way of arriving at the true valuations of 
the exports. In the staple article of wheat, one of 
the chief items of export in 1879, the entries passed 
by the largest shippers were, in many instances, at 
6s. per bushel ; and that, too, at the very time when 
the highest market export value was barely 4s. Oats 
were valued at 4s. per bushel, when the export market 
price was not even 3s. It therefore follows that 
such a practice is not only improper, but the evils 
which lie in their train are of a very grave nature ; 
because these records are held out to the world as 
truths^ and are used as a means of measuring the 
wealth of the national income, and, consequently, 
of the sterling worth of the nation herself. Upon 
this standard of worth, the people who loan money 
rely upon these published Government values. 

This false valuation of exports is an abuse which 
cannot be too severely commented upon, and es- 
pecially so, when the public press has had the evil 
brought imder its notice in extremely strong terms ; 
but, strange to say, no attempt has hitherto been 
made to rectify the bad principles referred to. 
These Custom-house devices, if countenanced by 
the Government, are not at all likely to advance 
the integrity of either the nation, the merchant, or 
the press, in the eyes of those to whom the Colony 
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of New Zealand has become obligated, by falsely 
representing the information, and using it in the 
way indicated. Up to June, 1880, the same system 
was still followed by the leading grain shippers — 
namely, over-yaluing the produce exported. Truly 
such a fallacious course tends to swell up the value 
of the New Zealand exports. Had the proper 
system been followed of returning true values, and 
acted upon, the exports for 1879 would have been 
considerably less; and which would, therefore, 
show a more retrogressive position. 

The revenue of the United Kingdom for the 
year 1877-8 was £2 7s. 2d. per head, and this sum 
was the entire amount levied on her people, out of 
which had to be paid int^est on her national debt 
of £22 16s. 8d. per head. Taking Prance even, 
which has the largest gross national debt of any 
country in the world as well as per head of her 
population — excepting only New Zealand and 
Queensland, the national debts of which, in pro- 
portion to the inhabitants, stand higher than any 
other country — ^the debt of Erance in 1876 was^ 
£937,584,000 sterling, exceeding that of the United 
Kingdom by £165,802,404, and equal to £25 8s. Id. 
per head of her people. The gross yearly revenue 
of JFrance was, however, only £3 7s. Id. per head 
to defray the State's annual expenses. Taking 
Canada and the United States of America, the 
former had in 1876 a national debt of £7 Os. lOd. 
per head. The total yearly revenue for governing 
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the country was £1 5s. 7d. per head. The latter 
country had in 1878 a national debt of £11 18s. 9d. 
per head. The total yearly revenue for the same 
year was £1 6s. 9d. per head.. 

Is not the financial position of New Zealand, 
therefore, a most peculiar one when contrasted 
with those of the six neighbouring colonies above 
noted ? The issue of its venturesome and truly 
spendthrift policy is still uncertain. The past 
difficulties in connection with it are rapidly 
assuming greater proportions. At the outset the 
advantages derived from this financial policy were 
experienced in the shape of an unnatural stimulus 
to business from the too rapid introduction oE the 
millions of capital circulated. When the day of 
reckoning came, it was discovered that the whole 
affair had been simply one gigantic financial 
experiment, and which will, perhaps, be a practical 
lesson not soon forgotten by the people of New 
Zealand in meeting the inevitable difficulties of the 
future. It is only by comparing the colony with 
others that it is possible to realise the oppressive 
character of its national debt. In this respect the 
people of New Zealand are the most oppressed of 
all. It is painful to reflect on the probable con- 
sequences of a succession of bad harvests, or a 
paralysis of other channels of commercial prosperity 
in the colony. The distress would be terrible; 
for even the slight depression of trade lately 
experienced in New Zealand affected the public 
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revenue to a very appreciable degree. It is to be 
hoped that the speedy development of her rich 
latent resources may yet enable the colonists to 
bear their burden without a still further augmenta- 
tion of the public debt, or the present vexations by 
heavy rate of taxation imposed upon them by the 
Government. With prudence in the future, both 
on the part of those who may have the power of 
administrating the affairs of the country and the 
people, the burden may yet be safely borne ; but 
the circumstances are such as to demand the 
utmost possible caution and foresight in future 
large financial transactions, or the colony may 
gradually drift into hopeless disaster and ruin. 
Should the Government attempt to re-enter the 
money market for heavy loans, it would be well 
for it to consider, first, whether the money so raised 
can be expended on works of a reproductive 
character, or not. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CROWN LANDS SOLD— QUANTITY UNDER CULTIVATION- 
PUBLIC WORKS— WOEKINO OP THE GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, WITH COMPARISONS— AND INTERNAL 
MANAGEMENT GENERALLY. 

The land sold in New Zealand up to the 31st of 
December, 1878, was 16,191,751 acres, realising, on an 
average, at 14s. 2d. per acre, £10,763,677 sterling. 
Taking the total area at 64,000,000 acres, 762 per 
cent, still remains in the hands of the Crown and 
Maoris. For the purpose of analysing comparative 
results, it will be necessary to introduce Victoria 
and South Australia. In the former colony the 
land sold, up to the 31st of December, 1878, was 
11,458,634 acres, realising, at 32s. 7d. per acre, 
£18,752,142, leaving 79*8 per cent, yet unsold; 
while, in the latter colony, 8,068,082 acres have 
been sold, and which realised £10,859,785, or at 
the rate of 26s. lid. per acre, leaving 98*7 per 
cent, still in the hands of the state. 

The following Table will show the proportion of 
land under cultivation, as compared with that sold 
in each of the three colonies named; besides 
giving the area under cultivation in wheat, oats, 
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and barley, and the estimated gross yield with the 
averages per acre : — 







For the Tear 1878. 






Colony. 


Acres of 
Land Sold. 


Total Acres 

in 
Cultivation. 


Per Gentage 

of 
Land under 
Cultivation. 


Total Acres 

in 

Wheat, Oats, 

and Barley. 


Estimated 

Yield in 

Bushels of 

Wheat, Oats, 

and Barl^. 


Average 

Yield in 

Bushels per 

Acre* 


New Zealand ... 
Victoria 
South Australia 


15.191,751 

11,458,634 

8,068,082 


•1434485 
1,609,278 
2,011,919 


7-4 
14-0 
24-9 


570,770 

848,921 

1,820,871 


15437,214 
8^43,920 
9,510484 


26*5 

10-4 

T2 



* Including land in £aIlow. This amounted to 263,353 acres in New Zealand ; 97,689 acres in 

'^ctoria ; and 408,000 acres in South Australia. 

From the facts, as above adduced, although the 
Government of New Zealand sold the land to its 
people at 130 per cent, less than the Victorian 
Government, and 90 per cent, less than the land 
sold by the Crown in South Australia, yet the 
fertility of the soil in New Zealand, and its adap- 
tability for com growing is, as may be seen, very 
marked indeed. Taking the yields for 1878, which 
have been collated from statistics compiled by the 
Victorian Statist, and which, therefore, may be 
looked upon with a degree of accuracy, the 
superiority of the grain crops in New Zealand may 
be reUantly looked upon as 164*8 per cent, over 
Victoria, and 2680 per cent, over that of South 
Australia. In regard to the superiority of the 
land over that of the other colonies, the settlers in 
New Zealand may be highly congratulated, as also 
with respect to their land purchases, and procuring 
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a better bargain than their neighbours. The 
former possess in their rich lands great advantages, 
and they have a latent store of wealth which will 
place them eventually in a position of unparalleled 
strength. To make this fact still more lucid, it 
may not be out of place to state that one acre of 
New Zealand land has produced more than two 
acres and a half in Victoria, and three acres 
and three-quarters in South Australia. These 
figures clearly prove the reliableness of the 
data furnished, and that the land in New Zealand, 
even in its natural state, for fertility stands 
paramount. The Colony of New Zealand may, 
therefore, with safety give challenge to the world 
in this regard. Is not this, then, a matter deserving 
the greatest consideration of both the Government 
and the people? Should they not devise more 
rigid measures in order to bring about more 
creditable yearly results ? The fault of not attain- 
ing the most important and leading position over 
all the other colonies, . obviously, is not due to the 
barreimess of Nature's gifts. The question 
naturally arises, " Who is to be reproached ? '' To 
answer this inquiry one would have no difficulty 
in coming to a satisfactory reply : The paucity of 
the yearly returns is due to the people themselves. 

The Colony of New Zealand promises to become, 
at no distant date, one of the most reliable of the 
Australasian Colonies as a corn-producing country. 
Large tracks of her best lands are almost still in a 
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state of nature ; and unless there is a more perfect 
railway system established, these highly fertile 
parts must, as a natural and inevitable consequence^ 
remain dormant. The distance from the sea-board 
in some parts is a sufficient barrier to render the 
pursuit of farming operations improfitable; and 
therefore, for a time, progress will be retarded. 
Eridence is shown of a most substantial character 
in support of her enormous agricultural capar- 
bilities. The soil has been proved to possess 
qualities of almost inexhaustible richness. Taking 
the average yields of all kinds of farm produce 
for the past decade, she reigns supreme; and, in 
the absence of manure, no country in the world 
can show such pleasing results. As more detailed 
particulars and information upon this subject of 
cropping will be given in a subsequent chapter, it 
is now proposed to treat this heading in a general 
way only ; and for that purpose the following 
statement has been carefully compiled, showing the 
progress made in one year, in regard to the in- 
creased average and yields of the three chief corn 
products — ^namely, wheat, oats, and barley — grown 
in New Zealand. 



Year. 


Total acres in 

crop— wheat, oats, 

and barley. 


Total estimated 

yield 

in bushels. 


General 

average per 

acre in bnshels. 


1879 
1880 


570,770 
657,890 


15,137,214 
21,424,051 


26-5 
82-5 



In one year the increase in area is, therefore. 
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15*19 per cent, while that in yield indicates the 
•unmistakeable progressive sign, and substantial 
test, of giving an additional return of 41'5 per 
cent. The yield for 188p has not been over- 
stated ; and this has been borne out by threshing 
machine weights. These have invariably turned 
out far in excess of the estimated returns. The 
average yields for wheat, oats, and barley, 26*6 
bushels for the year 1879, was considerably below 
the general average for the past twelve years, which 
was 28*41 bushels. The above is sufiB.cient for com- 
parative purposes j the low yield for 1879 being 
the result of an unprecedentedly dry season ; in 
the chief agricultural province the rainfall for that 
year only gauged 13*64 inches. 

The following Tables referring to the agricul- 
tural and pastoral position of the colony, defining 
the relative particulars of each province, with 
comparisons for 1879 and 1880, will be of interest. 



Table — Showing the area and esidmated yield of Wheat, Oats, Barley> 
and Potatoes for the years 1879 and 1880, as collected from the 
Statist's compiled Agricultural Returns : — 



Year. 


Particulars of 
crop. 


Area in Acres. 


Yield in BusheLs. 


Increase in 
Bushels. 


1880 
1879 

1880 
1879 

1880 
1879 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 


270,198 
264,677 


7,610,012 
6,070,599 


1,539,413 
3,705,457 
1,041,967 


330,208 
277,547 

57,484 
28,646 


12,062,607 
8,357,160 


1,751,432 
709,465 








e for 1880 






Total increas 


6,286,837 



14.8 
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Year. 


Farticulan of Crop. 


Area in Acres. 


Yield in Tbns. 


Increase in Tons. 


1880 
1879 


Potatoes 


21,268 
17,292 


119,523 
86,186 


33,337 



Table — ^Showing^ area under crop— Wheat, Oats, Barleyi and Potatoes^ 
and the yields, for the undermentioned Provinces : — 

Wheat. 













Yield in 


Provinces. 






Area in Acres. 




Bushels. 


Canterbury 






193,784 




5,465,700 


Otago 






63,771 




1.716,961 


Wellington 






7,374 




145,760 


Auckland 






6,887 




139,163 


Taranaki 






— 




— 


Hawkes Bay 






— 




— 


Marlborough, Nelson, &c. 




8,382 




143,448 



Total 



270,198 



7,610,012 



Total 



Oats. 



, 










Yield in 


Provinces. 






Area in Acres. 


• 


Bushels. 


Canterbury 


••• 




153,742 




6,803,275 


Otago 


•w 




143,166 




5,363,146 


Wellington 


• •• 




16,066 




435,843 


Hawkes Bay 


... 




5,326 




127,957 


Auckland 


• • • 




4,676 




105,685 


Other Provinces 


• • • 




8,163 




236,701 



330,028 



••• 



12,062,607 



Bablet. 











Yield in 


Provinces. 




Area in Acres. 




Bushels. 


Canterbury 


... 


87,095 


... 


1,124,281 


Otago 


••• 


10,114 


••* 


347,674 


Other Provinces 


••• 
••• 


10,276 
57,484 


• • • 
••• 


279,477 


Total 


1,751,432 






Potatoes. 




Yield in 


Provinces. 




Area in Acres. 




Tons. 


Canterbury 


•*• 


... 6,665 


• •• 


37,489 


Auckland 


• • . 


5,238 


... 


28,824 


Otago 


... 


5,298 


«• . 


26,211 


Other Provinces 


... 


6,077 


... 


26,899 



Total 



••• 



21,268 



119,623 
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Table — Showing other Orops^ indading Turnips^ Mangels^ &c. :— 

ProYinces. Area in Acres. TotaL 

Canterbury ... ... 85,359 ... — 

Otago ... ... 80,628 ... — 

Auckland ... ... 11,077 ... — 

Other Provinces ... ... 9,066 ... — 

... 186,030 

Increase over 1879 — 1,766 acres. 

Table — Showing the total number of Acres in Hay : — 

Gross Prodace 
Provinces. Area in Acres. in Tons. 

Canterbury ... ... 25,581 ... — 

Auckland ... ... 13,029 ... — 

Otago ... ... 11,323 ... — 

Hawkes Bay ... ... 8,304 ... — 

Wellington ... ... 6,457 ... — 

Other Provinces ... ... 7,217 ... — 



Total ... ... 71,911 ... 108,833 

Increase over 1879—43,729 Tons. 

Table — Showing the number of Acres in Grass after having been broken 
up, including such as in Hay : — 

Provinces. Area in Acres. 

Canterbury ... ... 542,972 

Otago ... ... 357,880 

Auckland ... ... 249,715 

Wellington ... ... 90,685 

Hawkes Bay ... ... 77,382 

Nelson ... ... 37,455 

Taranaki ... ... 28,493 

Marlborough ... ... 15,991 

Westland ... ... 4,445 



Total ... ... 1,405,018 

Increase over 1879 — 153,867 acres. 

Table — Showing the numl)er of Acres of Grass-sown Lands not pre^ 
viously ploughed, including such as Hay : — 



Provinces. 








Area in Acres.. 




Wellington 


• •« 




• • • 


686,013 




Hawkes Bay 


• • • 




• •• 


526,926 




Auckland 


• • • 




• • • 


254,868 




Canterbury 


• • • 




• m» 


172,166 




Otago 


• •• 




• • • 


111,278 




Taranaki 


• • • 




• •• 


82,687 




Kelson 


• • • 




• • • 


60,805 




Marlborough 


• •• 




• •• 


36,935 




Westland 


• • • 

• •• 




• •• 
• •• 


4,603 


/ 


Total 


1,936,281 




Increase over 


1879— 


289^621 acres. 






/ 
h 
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Table — Showing the total number of Aeiet under Crop, ezdiifdTe of 
lands under grass:— 

ProTinces. Area in Acres. 

Canterbury ... ... 487,297 

Otago ... ... 314,611 

Auckland ... ... 36,463 

Wellington ... ... 27,635 

Nelson ... ... 18,930 

Marlborough ... ... 11,583 

HawkesBay ... ... . 10,628 

Taranaki ... ... 5,971 

Westland ... ... 646 



Total 


... 




... 


913,764 


Increase over 1879 — ^94,319 acres. 






Showing the number of Sheep, 


and how distributed, to 3 


1879 :— 










Ptovinoes. 








Number. 


Otago 


... 




... 


3,580,002 


Canterbury 


... 




... 


3,371,904 


"Wellington 


... 




... 


1,453,243 


TTawkes Bay 


... 




... 


1,402,958 


Marlborough 


... 




... 


763,243 


Auckland 


... 




... 


453,521 


Nelson 


... 




... 


364,602 


Taranaki 


... 




... 


11,264 


Westland 


... 




... 


4,652 



Total ... ... 11.405,379 

In the Colony of New Zealand, on the 1st 
March, 1878, there were 173,768 horses, and 
678,430 cattle. There was shipped in the year 
1879 from the colony, 62,220,8101bs. of wool, 
valued at £3,126,439 sterling. 

The information to be obtained from compiled 
records, showing the expenditure of money on pub- 
lic works since the founding of New Zealand, is 
not of a very complete kind. The first principle 
in placing before the public such a valuable state- 
ment seems to have been altogether neglected. 
There appears to have been a total disregard of the 
necessity for having a yearly Blue-Book published. 
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giving the public expenditure, and which is so 
essential to all countries having pretensions to a 
modem system of Government. The only data in 
this respect, at all reliable, is found subsequent to 
the passing of the Immigration and Public Works 
Acts of 1870; therefore, the comparisons here 
given, made with other colonies, will be, in a great 
naeasure, iQComplete. Sufficient information can, 
however, be adduced to show that this colony has 
not embarked in undertakings of either a judicious 
or profitable character ; that is, if the wisdom of 
the Government is to be measured by the results. 
Despite the published and accepted declaration, 
made under the authority of the State controllers 
by the Executive Commissioner, in self-commenda- 
tion of such expenditure, that these works have 
been wisely carried out, the statements made are, 
nevertheless, open to grave doubt. In the " New 
Zealand Handbook," published under the direction 
of the gentleman referred to, he stated, in dilating 
upon the prudence manifested in the expenditure 
on Public Works, in his publication dated the 1st 
of August, 1879, that : " It may also be said that, 
in addition to the enormous reproductive indirect 
results of the Public Works policy, the outlay in- 
curred, at least in the case of the railways con- 
structed, is likely to prove a capital investment, 
and so be directly reproductive ; many of the prin- 
cipal lines already yielding a fair interest on the 
money expended on their construction." 



• 
# 
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Kgures which have been taken from Govern- 
ment Statute Books will show, in the most con- 
clusive manner, that the above unqualified state- 
ment is, after all, but an imguarded assertion ; and 
one that should never have been uttered by such 
an expounder of information, and placed on public 
record for the guidance of the world. In fact, 
the results are so diametrically and conclusively 
opposed to the deductions which have been authori- 
tatively acquiesced in, that it is a most painful task 
to have to rake to the surface the truth ; and, as an 
inevitable consequence, expose lachSs of the gravest 
kind, which have been evinced both on the part of 
the supervisors of the figures about to be referred 
to, and of those who hold higher positions — namely, 
the Executive Ministry in office 1st of August, 
1879. In dealing with the affairs of the State, one 
fundamental principle is positively incumbent on 
the Ministry — ^namely, the ordinary ability of 
statesmen should be displayed, and should be re- 
ligiously borne out by those who assume to the im- 
portant and responsible post of discharging the 
administrative duties of Government. On the 
other hand, if such a simple business rule is not 
strictly observed, it is absolute proof of the utter 
incompetency of the statesman ; and as a con- 
sequent but deplorable result, he must accept the 
title of a State-bungler, and as one who, either 
ignorantly, or wilfully sanctions the production of 
garbled statements of a most untrustworthy nature. 
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and which must, sooner or later, disastrously recoil 
both on their own heads and of those who depend 
on their administrative measures. 

The following table will show the total amount 
expended on Public Works in New Zealand, from 
the date of the Immigration and Public Works 
Act of 1870, up to the 31st December, 1878 :— 



Particulars. 




Amount Expended. 


Bailways 


• •• •< 


.. -67,638,136 


Boads and Bridges 


••• • 


976,083 


Water "Races on Gold Fields 


• • • • 


465,626 


Pablic Buildingu and Improvements 


449,676 


Telegraphs 




328,220 


Land Purchases . . . 




705,039 


Immigration 




1,782,520 


Lighthouses 




81,240 


Coal Mines 




10,835 


Miscellaneous Works 


• •• •! 


215,395 


Total 


. ^12,652,769 



In the figures above, the items £7,638,135 ex« 
pended in the construction of railways, and 
£328,220 in telegraphs, may be taken as works of 
that kind which properly come imder the class of 
reproductive undertakings. With respect to the 
other sums, the object for which such expenditure 
was incurred may be looked upon as necessary for 
immediately promoting the development of the 
colony and administrative functions only ; with the 
exception of that of the amount put down for land 
purchases. In the absence of published compiled 
records representing the sum imder this head, the 
necessary particulars cannot be given ; but, as the 
recognised Government records, as furnished by the 
officer who styles himself the Executive Commis* 

L 
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sioner of New Zealand, have gone before the world, 
and his deductions have been openly questioned in 
the opening of this chapter, and as the records are 
totally at variance with the facts, the subject of 
railway investments and returns will be minutely 
and more particularly dealt with. Comparisons 
will be made as to the sum expended in the Colony 
of Victoria by its Government upon Public Works 
fiince the founding of that British dependency. The 
Government of New Zealand has not only justly 
earned the censure of its subjects for its lax admin- 
istration, but it has also apparently studiously 
avoided affording to the tax-payers such records of 
expenditure which is absolutely incumbent upon all 
properly governed countries to furnish to the 
people. It is, therefore, obviously impossible tp 
place the true position of the State in a complete 
form. The only matter to work upon is of a most 
abortive kind, and, as a result, the task of making 
a full and general comparison in the chief features 
is out of the question. The following concise and 
simple table of Government expenditure on the 
Public Works of Victoria is a worthy example, and 
is illustrative that in that colony the authenticated 
accounts, with the most minute details appertaining 
to State affairs, bear the impression of having been 
both ably and systematically kept, as well as pub- 
lished yearly in the " Victorian Year-Book *': — 
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Expenditure of the Victorian Government on Public Works. 



Public Works. 


AMOUNT EZPENDBD. 


Prior to 1878. 


During 1878. 


TotaL 


Yictorian Bailways 

Beads and Bridges 

Melbourne Water Supply (Tan 

Otter Water Works 

Other Public Works 

Total 


15,741,657 
6,857,267 

1,438,129 
1,740,232 
7,851,898 


935,666 
11,888 

86,229 

34,512 

313,039 


£ 

16j677,323» 

6,869,155 

1,524,358 

1,774,744 
8.164,937 


33,629,183 


1,381,334 


35,010,517 



* This was the total cost of the Government Hallways to the end of 1878, including pre- 
liminaxy surveys, sheds, workshops, machinery, charges on plant, rolling stock, ko. 

The foregoing table will suflBlce to show that a 
clear aggregate statement has, from the first, been 
rigidly adhered to by the Government of the sister 
colony. 

The Victorian Government has imdonbtedly 
expended considerable sums of money in building 
substantial railway stations, etc. In the case of 
the Melbourne station, the expenditure in its 
construction was £383,932. The pier and break- 
water at Williamstown cost £147,899; and the 
pier at Geelong £17,444 ; or, altogether, the three 
items were £549,275. 

The following is based upon the oflBlcial report 
of the Victorian Railway Commissioner up to the 
€nd of 1878 : — There were 1035 miles of railway 
open, of which there were 870^ miles of single, 
and 164^ miles of double lines ; the cost of con- 
struction was £13,652,665 ; or £13,094 per mile. 
The ordinary passenger rates were 2d, per mile 
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first-class, and If d. per mile for second-class ; and 
for one ton of agricultural produce, the tariff rate 
was 17s. 8d. for the distance of 150 miles. " The 
total interest-bearing capital in all the lines was 
£13,603,693. The net revenue in excess of working 
expenses on the whole 1,035 miles open for traffic 
during the year gives a dividend of 3*85 per cent, 
on the total cost of construction ; " and that " the 
North-eastern line .... paid a dividend in 
excess of working expenses equal to 7^ per cent, 
on the capital invested," 

■ 

As a comparison, in regard to railway expendi- 
ture, that afforded by Victoria and the other colony 
(New South Wales) will suffice. It will be neces« 
sary to record, upon the authority of the Hon. 
Mr. Lackey, Minister of Works for the latter 
colony, who stated that, " At the end of 1878 the 
average cost per mile of our railways . . • • 
did not exceed £14,212 per mile," and that in 
" the working of the lines of 66&J miles in length, 
the year's earnings were £902,989, which left a net 
profit to the State of interest on capital £4 4s. 5d.,'* 
or, say, 4i^ per cent, after paying working expenses. 
This result is based on a very low tariff rate — 
i.e., " one ton of agricultural produce is carried one 
hundred and fifty miles for fifteen shillings and 
twopence ;" and, with a view of augmenting the 
passenger traffic, the special rate for " first-class, 
for 990 miles by railway, was fixed at four pounds 
sterling, or under Id per mile. 
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The cost of constructing the railways in New 
Zealand, prior to 1879, and the working of them 
for the year ending 30th June, 1879, according to 
the Public Works statement made in Parliament 
on the 9th December of that year, by the Hon. Mr. 
Oliver, head of the department, was, if he has been 
correctly reported, as follows : — " I find that the 
cost of railways open for traffic at the end of last 
financial year is £8,690,417 Os. 4d., including 
£633,228 Os. 4d. for interest to the day of opening, 
. . . Por the past year the receipts have been 
£758,096 8s. 2d., and working expenses £545,478 
15s., leaving a surplus of £212,611 13s. 2d. This 
amount represents 2*054 per cent, on the average 
cost of construction, leaving 2'946 per cent, to be 
supplied from other sources." The ordinary rates 
charged for passengers were — for first-class, 3d. per 
mile ; second-class, 2d. ; with a sliding-scale charge 
for goods traffic. Por a distance of fifty miles, the 
rate was fourteen shillings and threepence per ton ; 
for distances beyond fifty nules the rates were pro- 
portionately less. " The length of line open was 
1095 miles. The working expenses are returned as 
£71 per cent, on the receipts. Por the year pre- 
vious — ^namely, 1878 — ^the net earnings on the 
capital invested are recorded as 2*025 per cent. ; 
the length of lines open were 955 miles, and the 
working expenses were £71 per cent, on the 
receipts." The gross earnings of several of the lines 
have not hitherto nearly covered the bare working 
expenses. 
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'From the results of the working of the New 
Zealand Railways for the past two years — ^namely, 
1877-78 and 1878-79 — the character of the inter- 
nal management of the State affairs is clearly and 
authoritatively disclosed. In taking the interest 
payable to the British bond-holders at 6 per cent, 
per annum, the true position of the expenditure of 
the large sum of money invested in these Public 
Works will be briefly summed up thus : The net 
outcome for the first of the two years mentioned 
was, according to the declared and verified accoimt 
furnished, " £164,003, yielding 2-025 per cent, on 
the capital invested." Por the purpose of analysis, 
it will be assumed that these returns are, as they 
are represented to be, thoroughly reliable, and that 
the people have to pay interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. If this is so, it would therefore follow that 
the difference between 2*025 per cent., the net 
earnings as previously stated, and 5 per cent., the 
interest value of the capital employed, is 2*975 per 
cent., representing £240,942 as the loss for that 
year upon the New Zealand Railways. 

Turning to the last year — namely, 1878-79 — ^the 
management for that year will be seen to have 
been still worse, inasmuch as that, by the same 
high authority, the net yearly yield on the capital 
bearing interest has been publicly vouched for as 
2'054 per cent., representing £212,618 as the net 
income from that source. Deducting the last- 
named per centage from the rate of interest which 
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the capital employed is subject to, an amount equal 
to 5 per cent., it then follows that there is a yearly- 
deficit of 2-946 per cent., or, giving £304,952 as the 
loss on the represented reproductive railway invest- 
ments for the year 1879 ; or, to make the matter 
perfectly clear, during the two last years the in- 
ternal railway management has cost the people of 
New Zealand £545,894 ! In the face of these un- 
deniable facts, the Executive Commissioner has 
given out to the world at large, in applauding the 
profitable reproductive working of the New Zealand 
Railways, that " many of the principal lines " are 
" already yielding a fair interest on the money ex- 
pended on their construction." And this obviously 
inadvertent statement has, too, doubtlessly been 
authorised by the Executive Council at the time. 
Such conduct can scarcely redound to the dignity 
of the members of this Council, or entitle them to 
the designation of statesmen. This is apparently 
confirmed by the Hon. Mr. Oliver, the Minister of 
Public Works, in making his Public Statement in 
Parliament so recently as the 9th December last, 
when he stated ** that the cost of railways open for 
traffic at the end of last financial year is £8,690,417 
Os. 4d.," and that the " surplus of £212,617 13s. 2d. 
represents 2*054 per cent, on the average cost of 
construction, leaving 2*946 per cent, to be supplied 
from other sources ; '' and consequently, in taking 
the net returns of the railways as authentic, that 
is : if £212,618 represents 2*054 per cent., 2'946 
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per cent, would undoubtedly represent £304,952 ; 
and the two sums make £517,670, which should, 
according to one of the leading State luminaries, 
pay 5 per cent, interest on £8,690,417 Os. 4d., 
whereas the sum of £517,570 interest represents, 
at 5 per cent., a capital of £10,351,400. May not 
this be termed another palpable instance of State 
bungling ? 

Taking the railway deficiency at £304,952, and 
the population at 445,000, there yet remains to be 
provided a sum representing, say, 13s. 8d. per head 
of the population. The entire taxation for Switzer- 
land is only 5s. 7d. ; Greece, 148. 7d. ; Bussia, 
16s. Id. ; Canada, £1 Os. 2id. ; United States of 
America, £1 5s. 8d. ; and that of the United King- 
dom, £1 19s. 6d. per head ! Although this State 
maladministration is, in its effects, very deplorable ; 
yet it was not until two years had elapsed, and the 
Government had lost to the tax-payers £545,894 
sterling, which is, on a population basis, far in 
excess of the entire yearly taxes raised per head in 
either of the first five coimtries mentioned, that the 
statesmen of New Zealand, who are clearly respon- 
sible for the destiny of the people and this young 
colony, deemed it necessary to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the cause of the de- 
fective railway arrangements. 

The working of the lines, since the first day 
they were opened, have been a sad drag on the 
colony. If her prosperity is to be measured by the 
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only standard which gives the real test of her 
wealth — ^namely, the value of her exports, then the 
outcome of the Puhlic Works scheme, and the large 
sums expended in the construction of over one 
thousand miles of railway, have truly heen singu- 
larly effectual in bringing forth a most shameful 
position of retrogression. But when the internal 
management of these State undertakings is tho- 
roughly sifted, it will be seen that in itself it would 
be quite sufficient tb account for the total want of 
even ordinary State ability which they have dis- 
played, or that they have possessed even a scintilla- 
tion of perceptive foresight in the right direction. 
As an instance of the gross injustice which the 
colony has suffered, the evils in connection with 
the whole system of expending money may be 
given. There has certainly been a complete dis- 
regard of the paramount principles which, as a 
rule, should be the guide of all those who are 
assiduous enough to assume to the position of the 
true statesman. 

Lines of railways have been made in many 
places without any reasonable grounds whatsoever, 
or for the purpose of returning to the country the 
immediate and lasting benefits which would have 
followed had a more prudent course been adopted. 
The Westport line, 19 miles long, in the Middle 
Island, may be given for the purpose of showing 
that the Members of Parliament could not have 
had a progressive object in view when they con- 
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sented to the making of such lines, returning almost 
equally miserable results. Por the past twelve 
months, ending the last financial year, the Westport 
line cost in its working one hvmdred and twenty-' 
seven per cent, on the gross earnings ; or, in other 
words, the working of this particular line sank for 
that year the interest on construction, and besides, 
to crown all, in order to earn one htmdred pounds^ 
it cost the State one hwidred a/nd twenty-seven • 
pounds ; or, for every £100 earned, the State, in 
addition to the positive loss of interest as stated, 
lost 27 per cent, on the aggregate earnings ! 

Victoria, in the year 1878, with a national debt 
of a little over £17,000,000 sterling, had 79*3 per 
cent, of her State obligations employed in railways, 
returning a yearly interest of nearly four per cent. 
Her tariff rates are a little over those of her sister 
colony. New South Wales, which in the same year 
had invested in railway works 83*7 per cent, of her 
State debt, paying a yearly interest return of about 
four and a qtie^ter per cent. 

The position of New Zealand is altogether an 
unenviable one ; and, with respect to the amount 
of her heavy national debt, which is out of all pro- 
portion to her population, as compared with that of 
Victoria and New South Wales, or, in fact, with 
that of any other country, it is indeed hard to con- 
ceive how it is that there is so little to show, in the 
form of good Public Works of a reproductive 
nature, for so large a debt. The figures in the 
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national debt column are, in themselves, of a most 
startling character. The total indebtedness of the 
two first colonies is less than that of New Zealand, 
although the population of the latter colony is less 
by 263 per cent. In other words, the population 
of the two sister colonies, together 1,573,186, have , 
to bear a reasonable State debt of £28,710,184, or, 
say, £18 5s. 7d. per head ; and yet New Zealand, 
with only a population of 445,000, is responsible 
for State obligations of £28,944,113 ; or, say, £66 
Os. lOJd. per head. From the comparative table, 
her position will be observed to be one of great 
disadvantage ; for, considering that the works of 
any account that are at all reproductive represent 
only thirty per cent, of her national debt, and these, 
too, for the most part, paying the State but two per 
cent, interest, with a tariff rate on an average 
almost double that of the colonies named, although 
these lines cost nearly twice as much, yet, in spite 
of this advantage to New Zealand, their railways 
pay a rate double that of the latter colony. It is 
remarkable to note that the railways in Victoria 
and New South Wales continue to pay, with all 
these odds against them, an interest rate nearly 
equal to that charged on their borrowed money. 
If the New Zealand tariff rates were on a par with 
the more reasonable ones of Victoria and New 
South Wales, it is then questionable if the lines 
would even pay the bare working expenses, not- 
withstanding that the capital invested per mile is 
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only about one-half of theirs. It should, therefore, 
not be unreasonable to expect that if the railways 
in New Zealand had been constructed upon com* 
mon-sense principles, by first ascertaining with 
some degree of certainty, before the lines were 
^ made, whether the prospective traffic would war* 
rant the extension of the railway system, the lines,, 
taking into account their, low cost — only £7921 per 
mile — should have given a fair interest return upon 
a tariff rate considerably below that of the neigh* 
bouring colonies. It is convincing proof that the 
whole railway scheme, from beginning to end, as 
supported by the statistical return, has been a gross 
mistake, when 688^ miles in New South Wales, 
with a tariff rate about one-half less than that 
levied in New Zealand, earns in the year £144,893 
more than 1095 miles does in New Zealand. Al- 
though Victoria has 60 miles less of railways than 
New Zealand, yet, with her low tariff rate, her lines 
earned in the year £458,579 more than those in 
New Zealand. 

The railway receipts for 1878, on the Victorian 
railways, were £1175 per mile, those in New South 
Wales were £1310 ; yet the gross receipts for the 
year 1879 on the New Zealand lines were only at 
the rate of £692 per mile : and this, too, after 
having a tariff scale approximately double that of 
the first-named colonies. In fact, the working of 
the New Zealand railways cannot stand the 
crucible test in any one point. Another instance in 
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this respect may be given : To earn £692 per 
mile, the expenditure is £498, leaving a net 
gain of only £194 per mile. In Victoria 
nearly four times as much traffic is managed 
to earn £1175 per mUe ; the cost is only £603, 
leaving a mileage gain of £572. In the latter 
colony, as already stated, nearly four times as 
much traffic has to be handled, and the rates are 
approximately one-half of those in New Zealand ; 
nevertheless, the gross earnings are nearly double. 
It therefore follows that if the work done is to be 
measured by the money spent, and this is the only 
common-sense principle upon which the matter can 
be dealt with, the working expenses of the New 
Zealand railways are nearly four times as high as 
those in Victoria 1 These facts, when presented in 
another way, will further show that, for the work 
done on the New Zealand lines, the cost is £498 
per mile ; so that nearly four times as much work 
of a similar kind is done on the Victoria railway 
lines for £603 ! This unsatisfactory and retrogres- 
sive state of things which exists in New Zealand, 
can only be attributed to bad management, and 
construction of lines in unproductive districts. No 
other evidence is wanting in order to show the total 
absence of practical knowledge, as evinced by those 
who had the carrying out of the public policy in 
connection with the lines of railways now opened 
in New Zealand. Such deplorable results as 
have been depicted from unquestionable premises 
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afforded by the figures of the Government, as por- 
trayed in the statements publicly and authorita- 
tively recorded, are undeniable proof of a want of 
ordinary wisdom being exercised, and must con- 
demn those who have had the responsibility of 
carrying out these undertakings as being wholly 
unfitted to deal with such matters. If such an 
analysis as the one now presented has ever been 
given by those in power, it is strange that the 
people and Government of New Zealand have not 
hitherto realised the false status which the colony 
now holds with respect to the large sums of money 
that have been wasted in these State works. Al- 
though the facts are unmistakeable and apparent, 
yet the same commissioners and heads of railway 
departments are, as it were, rooted in their aflB.uent 
appointments, as if they were men of capacity, and 
perfectly unique in their profession ! No inquiries 
have been instigated by men of practical worth, for 
the purpose of showing how it has come to pass 
that the New Zealand railways had been allowed 
from the very first to be worked at a most ruinous 
loss, and one of such a magnitude, that no country 
can possibly withstand the heavy drain of over a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling thus yearly 
made upon its over-burdened resources. Even 
taking the number of miles of railways upon a popu- 
lation basis, the lines are still out of all proportion 
as compared with other countries. In Victoria 
there is one mile to every 849 people; in New 
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South Wales, one mile to every 1006 people ; while 
in New Zealand, for the year 1879, it appears there 
is one mile for every 406 head of the population. 
In dealing with the question of the New Zealand 
railway policy, the principle, as latterly carried out, 
is unjustifiable in the extreme ; and the miserable 
outcome is such as might have been expected from 
men who do not possess even ordinary ability in 
railway management. 

The question might naturally and seriously be 
asked : How long can the Colony of New Zealand 
withstand this yearly drain, arising out of the gross 
maladministrations of those who have had the 
control of the railways ? 

The general propensity of lavishing money 
seems to have also rooted itself in the State Edu- 
cational Department. The schools are free, and 
are under the control of the Government. The 
system of education inculcated is secular, and the 
expenses involved by this course for conducting ' 
the national education are met by an annual Par- 
liamentary vote. For the year ending 1878, there 
were 748 schools which received Government aid, 
and a total of 1,611 teachers, and with an average 
daily attendance of 50,639 scholars. The expendi- 
ture for tuition and buildings for that year was 
£306,679, or £6 Is. Id. per head ; deducting the 
cost (£90,491) expended on buildings for school 
purposes, the expenditure would be £4 5s. 4d. per 
head. Besides this, there were at the chief centres 
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of population. High Schools, many of which from 
time to time have received substantial assistance 
from the Government in the form of endowments, 
directly or indirectly, of land and money grants 
out of the public estate. In estimating the com- 
parative cost for educational purposes, that of the 
actual average attendance at the State Schools only 
will be used. The Hon. F. Whitaker, Attorney- 
General of the Hall Government, is reported as 
having, on the 27th July, 1880, laid before Par- 
liament a statement showing the total cost of 
expenditure, under the head of Education, for the 
year previous, to have been £467,000. Therefore, 
upon a population basis, the amount per head would 
be for that year £1 Os. llfd., and which is out of 
all proportion to the resources of the Colony. 
Again, if the expenditure be taken and compared 
with the total exports for that year, it will be found 
to have been 8*1 per cent., or in a ratio of £8 2s, to 
every £100 value of the exports ! This was the 
sum actually spent for State Education for the year 
stated — ^namely, 1879. 

If a comparison be drawn showing the yearly 
expenditure on State Education with that of the 
Colony of Victoria, the results will portray the 
habitual extravagancy so characteristic of the 
statesmen of New Zealand. Eor the year 1878 
there were in Victoria 1 ,468 State Schools, and 208- 
State night schools, receiving Government support^ 
with 2,082 teachers, the average daily attendance 
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being 116,608 scholars. The expenditure in Victoria 
on public instruction for salaries, results, bonuses, 
training, books and requisites, cleaning, boards of 
advice, exhibitions, singing, drawing, and rent, in 
1877 and 1878, was £440,613 and £441,411 respec 
tively. In the latter year £149,135 was expended 
in buildings, or a total of £590,546 sterling. The 
expenditure per head, on a population basis, would 
be 13s. 5d. per head ; and the expenditure in pro- 
portion to the yearly exports would be only 3*9 per 
<5ent. ; or in a ratio of £3 19s. l^d. to every £100 
of the exports. 

The following Table, in . all its bearings, will 
minutely show the comparisons between the two 
Colonies with respect to the expenditure on Educa- 
tion : — 



Cost of Education^ etc., in New Zealand, as compared with Victoria : 



Colony. 


Year. 


Number- of 
State Schools. 


Nnmber of 
Teachers. 


Average numb^ 

of Scholars 
in Attendance. 


Total Yearly 
Cost 


Number of 

Scholars to each 

Teacher. 


, New Zealand 
Victoria ... 


1878 
1878 


748 
1,458 


1,611 
2,082 


60,639 
116,608 


je306,679 
^590,546 


31-4 
66-0 
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New ZeaJand IS7S 11 '7 611 14 2 5-0 500 

Tictotia ... 1878 13-2 5 1 3} 13 5 3-9 8 19 U 

In reference to the above deductions, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how a leading Minister of the 
Crown, like the Hon. F. Whitaker, could have made 
such an erroneous statement as he has been reported 
to have done in a debate in the Legislative Council 
on the 27th of July, 1880. He, according to this 
report, is said to have expressed himself in the 
following terms : — " That the cost for education in 
New Zealand was considerably less than it was in 
the Australasian Colonies, and compared favourably 
even with England, being £3 19s. 6d. per head per 
child in New Zealand, and £2 Is. at Home. That 
the cost for 1879 for educational purposes was 
£467,000, inclusive of £172,000 for new school 
buildings, &c." The above sum consequently re- 
presents the true amount actually expended for the 
education of 58,738 children, as this was the average 
attendance for the year mentioned. The average 
cost was, therefore, £7 19s. per head, and consider- 
ably exceeds the amount stated by the hon. gentle- 
man to whom reference has been made. The last- 
named amount exceeds that expended per head in 
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Victoria for the yeax 1878 by over 57'42 per cent ! 
Such unparliamentary statements are at variance 
with fact. 

If he had advised means for a more economic 
disbursement of the public funds when dealing with 
this question of State Education, instead of making 
such an incorrect and sorry comparison, he would 
be entitled to the high and meritorious distinction 
which, as a rule, is attached to the dignified position 
of a leading statesman. As in every other depart- 
ment of the Government administration, so it is in 
the case of the Educational one. There is a singular 
display of business incapacity in connection with 
them all. In place of a judicious and economical 
disbursement of the finances for educational pur- 
poses, there has been the very reverse course pur- 
sued. That this is the case may be seen at a glance, 
by referring to the Table given on Page 170, and 
which, under the head of average attendance, indi- 
cates in the most conclusive way that, instead of 
the comparison being a favourable one to New 
Zealand, that it is in reality the very opposite. The 
cost of education per head of average attendance 
for the year 1878 was £6 Is. Id., while that of the 
following year was £7 19s. It has, moreover, 
actually cost the people of New Zealand the sum of 
£8 2s. out of every £100 of the export value of the 
products of the Colony ; and this, again, will be 
seen to compare unfavourably with the cost for 
similar benefits in Victoria. If further confirmation 
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is required to illiistrate the laxity of the New Zea- 
land authorities in dealing with this matter of 
education, the report furnished to the House by the 
Hon. W. RoUeston, Minister of Education for the 
year 1879 wiU suffice. In that document it is 
stated that the additional average attendance for 
that year was 8.099 over that of the year previous ; 
or making a total average attendance of 58,738, 
at a cost to the State of £467,000. A further 
reference to the aforesaid Table will again 
show that, instead of the cost of education having 
been less in this Colony than what it has been in 
Victoria, that for the period named it has really 
been very much greater. This is evidently borne 
out by the figures in the Table, viz. : £5 Is. 3|^d. 
per head on the average attendance, or £3 19s. l^d. 
out of every £100 of the yearly exports. 

The administration of the law has hitherto been 
most unsatisfactory in the Colony. The Crown 
Charter makes the people amenable to the British 
law ; but its administration in the Courts having 
limited jurisdiction is in the hands of gentlemen 
who are termed Resident Magistrates, and who are 
appointed and paid by the State. As a rule they 
are laymen, and have never been educated in the 
intricacies of even common law, and therefore are 
utterly incompetent to administrate British law. 
And yet, as such, many of them have been elevated 
to a position of adjudicating on public business 
and the freedom of the subject. This responsible 
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duty can only be properly discharged by men who 
are qualified to perforin the judicial duties of the 
Bench. Were the jurisdictions of these amateur 
administrators of the British law limited to civil 
cases of a minimum amount, little or no great harm 
would result to litigants ; even in cases where a 
miscarriage of justice took place from its ignorant 
administration, an appeal to the higher judicial 
functionaries would, in a great measure, remedy the 
evil. But the case is very different in regard to 
criminal law. Eor a layman to perform the legal 
functions in criminal cases is not only thoroughly 
im-British, but is highly degrading to the country 
in which the system obtains in these days of civili- 
sation. 

The gaol arrangements in vogue in many parts 
are intolerable in the extreme. It is, however, only 
on a par with the administration of British law by 
laymen. The following may be cited as illustrative 
of this evil : — It is a common thing for an unfor- 
tunate man to be charged with some petty crime, 
and then brought before one of the Resident 
Magistrates, who very often shows his ability to 
adjudicate by recording a prima facie case against 
the party. The man is consequently committed to 
gSiolf priorto taking his trial before a proper tribtmal, 
presided over by one duly qualified to administrate 
law. The worst feature, is, however, that it some- 
times happens that a period of three months 
elapses before the hearing of the committed man 
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can come on at the higher Court. Consequently 

it follows that a man whose crime has not heen 
proved, may be, and in fact is, often sent to gaol, 
and even treated worse than a convicted criminal. 
The unfortunate man who may have thus been 
committed is subjected to the following treatment, 
according to published details which have been 
recorded, and may be looked upon as coming from 
authority : — " Upon arriving at the gaol a prisoner 
is stripped to the skin, and then arrayed in prison 
attire, goes into a cell dark and miserable at 4 p.m., 
and does not come out until 10 a.m., or after 
eighteen hours' close confinement. He is then 
allowed out until 12 a.m., and again confined until 
2 p.m. The unfortunate being is permitted to be 
out another two hours until 4 p.m., and finally 
caged up for the night. He is not allowed to read, 
neither has he any means whatever afforded him for 
the employment of his mind or body. He can't be 
put to hard labour, even if he should so wish. He 
is not nearly so well fed as the man who has been 
found guilty, and who is doing his servitude. This 
is not all an innocent man may suffer through the 
bungling of this inferior Court, for he may be also 
incarcerated for a period of three months. It is 
therefore patent, in the first place, that a man may 
be committed by an individual who is not even 
acquainted with the laws of our land 1 Such an 
im-British and unconstitutional state of things is 
highly objectionable, and has been patiently borne 
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long enough. In confirmation of such a harbarous, 
unchristian, disgracefully unjust, and despotic 
ruling, a reference to the number of cases com- 
mitted, and which never go to a trial by a jury at the 
Supreme Courts — presided over by a lawyer, and 
not a layman — ^wiU be a sufficient answer as to the 
wisdom of having such a mock system of law dis- 
pensed by laymen when the freedom of the subject 
is at issue ; for it is clear that three months of such 
vile treatment is more than human forbearance can 
be expected to endure. 

It will be necessary to show how the man who 
has been convicted to hard-labour punishment for 
the proved crime fares : — " He works all day, goes 
outside the gaol precincts, gets properly fed, is 
allowed bountiful indulgence in the shape of 
smoking allowances, the use of the library, and a 
room well lighted with gas." The picture thus 
depicted of the gaol treatment as administrated to 
the man who may be innocent as compared with 
that of the proved criminal has been justly com- 
mended to the statesman, clergy, and others who 
possess a spark of English feeling, with a view of 
ameliorating such a shameful system of degradation. 
As another instance of defective administration 
of justice by a layman who presides as a stipendiary 
Magistrate, it is on public record that when a 
man has been charged as a vagrant, and with 
having no visible means of support — although the 
ledger-keeper of one of the Banks deponed that 
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the " accused had a running account at the Bank, 
and had money there to his credit," and that " the 
account had been running for three months " — ^yet 
the verdict of the Bench was, that the accused would 
be sentenced to three months^ imprisonment! In 
another instance, a Barrister of the Supreme Court 
was committed for contempt by one of these sti- 
pendiary Magistrates. The contempt of which the 
gentleman in question had been guilty of consisted 
in his having — as it appeared — "respectfully 
declined to sit doion in the middle of his case, and 
thereby leaving the advantage to the opposite side. 
* * * * For refusing to sit down when 
ordered, he was adjudged guilty of contempt ; and 
for answering back to the Magistrate's querulous 
offer of half-an-hour to consider the matter ' that 
he did not want any time for consideration,' he was 
awarded seven days' imprisonment, and was walked 
off to the prison in the charge of the constable." 
One authority forcibly puts this matter thus : — 
" Such a proceeding can only lead to total con- 
fusion, and a total satirism of dignity and fair- 
play, and is liable to cause the proceedings to be 
esteemed only in the light of a farce, and the Court 
to become a favourite resort of the omnium 
gathervm^ Is it not deplorable that the dignified 
position of Magistrate should be occupied by such 
men ? The utmost that this particular dispenser 
of the law could have reasonably done, had the 
gentleman in question been guilty of a gross breach 
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of respect to the Bencli, was to hare committed 
him for contempt until the rising of the inferior 
Court! 

Even in some of the higher Courts there has 
occasionally heen exhibited a domineering spirit, 
which some would consider reprehensible in those 
supposed to be superior to acts of petty despotism. 
On one occasion the doors of a Court were closed 
to jurors, lawyers, and unrequired witnesses, not- 
withstanding a conspicuous notice to the effect 
that no person was to be admitted to the Court 
except members of the bar, jurors, witnesses, and 
persons having a written order. The day is not 
far off, however, when Parliament will no doubt 
exercise itself in effecting a reformation in respect 
to the present unsatisfactory system of dealing out 
law and justice, especially in the lower Courts, to 
the people of this badly-governed Colony of New 
Zealand. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LAND IN ITS NATURAL STATE : HOW PEEPAEED FOE PEE- 
MANENT PASTUEE— GEAIN AND EOOT CEOPS— AND 
AUTHENTICATED EESULTS. 

T&E North Island has a much larger tract of agri- 
cultural land than the Middle Island, and of an 
extent nearly double, yet, strange to say, even to 
this day the people in the North Island do not, to 
to their own discredit, grow, with all the expanse 
of splendid first-class agricultural land, enough 
produce for their requirements. Large supplies 
continue to be regularly drawn from the younger 
Province of Canterbury. Importations of both 
flour and wheat are now being made to the principal 
centres of population in the North Island from 
South Australia; not only this, but the several 
ports in that island imported from the Province of 
Canterbury, in the year 1879, hams and bacon, 
butter, cheese, preserved meats, salt beef, peaxl 
barley, potatoes, beans, peas, bran and sharps, hay 
and chaff, grass seeds, oats, wheat, barley, malt^ 
flour, oatmeal, barley meal, biscuits, bone-dust^ 
carrots, and onions, to the approximate value of 
over £100,000. In the item of potatoes, Auckland 
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alone took 1739 tons. Considering the varied de- 
scriptions of agricultural food imported into 
the North, it is confirmatory evidence of ex- 
treme laxity of enterprise displayed by its popula- 
tion. When the rich lands are allowed to remain 
unproductive, and cultivation is so far neglected 
as not to produce the common necessaries of life 
required for sustaining the population, the negli- 
gence is very indicative of a total want of energy. 
Although 353 miles of railway are in use, yet this 
only serves as another instance to show the want 
of ordinary foresight that has been displayed by 
those who have vested interests, in not having 
a suflB.ciency of agricultural land opened up with a 
view of producing an ample supply of food, which 
is so essential to all civilised parts. This object 
should have been one of the first considerations, as 
it is consistent with wisdom. But their conduct 
has been diametrically opposed to all such pro- 
gressive and common-sense principles. A railway 
has even been made along the banks of a navigable 
river for some 70 miles, from Mercer to Cambridge, 
keeping the river Waikato in view the major part 
of the way. Is it to be wondered at, then, that the 
abortive railway scheme should have turned out 
such a complete failure, and the laughing stock of 
the world ? The results disclose the true measure 
of the incapacity of the State. The fact serves in a 
practical way to show that the British bond-holders' 
money has been expended without careful and due 
deliberation. 
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The land classed as agricultural is so fertile, 
that it possesses unmistakable qualities for grain- , 
cropping. The average yields have been given in 
a general way ; but the particular details wiU, no 
doubt, be of interest, as showing the successive 
high returns, and the general method which has 
been followed by the agriculturists of New 
Zealand; and more partidularly with regard to 
those located in the more famed parts of the 
province of Canterbury. This province has now 
been selected on account of its leading position; 
although there are in other districts many large 
areas of land in almost a state of nature, but 
which, in the course of time, will be equally 
productive. 

The following instances will serve as a test in 
regard to the inherent wealth which the broad 
acres of New Zealand possess for becoming, in 
the future, one of the richest of the British de- 
pendencies for pastoral and agricultural pursuits. 
The information to which the reference is about 
to be made is the result from ascertained facts, 
which can be verified. As an exemplification of 
the important and leading position which New 
Zealand has achieved through the latent riches of 
her soil, it may be stated that in the year 1879 she 
produced, from an area of only 657,484 acres, an 
estimated yield of 16*7 per cent, more than both 
the colonies of Victoria and South Australia did 
together in 1878 from 2,169,792 acres, notwith- 
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standing that they had oyer three and a quarter 
more acres under crop to one in New Zealand. 
Although the area of purchased land from the 
Crown in New Zealand is far in excess of that in 
either of the neighbouring colonies, New South 
Wales excepted, yet the average under cultivation 
is considerably less than that in Victoria or South 
Australia. The two latter ones may be now looked 
upon as having fairly attained the position of corn- 
producing countries, and are much older in per- 
manent settlement than New Zealand. It is 
worthy of special note, however, that the last- 
named colony has, in grain production, far exceeded 
that of the two former ones together. This may 
be taken as an established fact, most favourable on 
the side of New Zealand; and is per se a 
substantial test of her latent agricultural capa- 
bilities. The methods followed for promoting 
cultivation are extremely varied, and regulated by 
the natural state of the land devoted to agricultural 
purposes, a considerable portion of which is now 
in a very high condition of culture. 

For simplifying the classification of the land, 
the subject will be divided into the three following 
heads : — 

Forest, Fern, and Tussock. 

The forest and fern land may be said to abound 
more in the North Island, and is exceptionally well 
watered by magnificent rivers and innumerable 
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creeks. The quality of the land is of the richest 
description, and the soil is, as a rule, easily worked, 
and is also of a light and kind nature, showing, 
when ploughed, a rich mould. The forest, or what 
is colonially termed " bush-land,*' takes some time 
to clear. The method adopted is by cutting all the 
timber to within a few feet of the ground, and then 
allowing it to lie for a season on the spot. Pre- 
parations are then made for " burning off," which 
process generally takes ' place in the hot weather, 
and when there is a strong and favourable wind. 
The undergrowth is favourable for this purpose, 
and aids in burning the fallen timber. It is not 
imusual for the timber and dSbris to smoulder for 
months. After the "burning off" process has been 
accomplished, clover and grass seeds are sown 
broadcast; they grow most luxuriantly, and the 
grazing capabilities are extremely great. The final 
disappearance of the roots and unbumt stumps is a 
work of years, and consequently involves much 
outlay before the land is entirely fit for agricultural 
purposes. 

The fern obstacle in the path of the farmer has 
been a very great drawback to him in this part of 
the colony. The fern land requires much manipu- 
lation before it can be made fit for either grass or 
corn growing, and there seems to have been dis- 
played in the earlier days of settlement a total want 
of practical knowledge with respect to its treat- 
ment. Many of the settlers have given up large 
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tracts of the finest land for the above reason, ay ow- 
ing that it was impossible to succeed in destroying 
the pest, and that this class of land was quite un- 
fitted for grain-cropping ; and this, too, by men who 
had the reputation of being well versed in the 
calling of practical farmers. The land is, in many 
cases, of a light chocolate character, being ex- 
tremely loose and easily worked. The way now 
generally followed is to burn the fern, and which 
is readily accomplished, in the months of February, 
March, and April ; the land is then sown down 
broadcast with grass seeds, and which, under the 
high stimulation of the early autumn showers and 
with the mild winter seasons in this part of the 
colony, grow well. When the fern springs up and 
curls, the land, as a rule, is heavily stocked with 
cattle ; they are turned on to the land after a period 
of about three or four months from the time of the 
sowing of the grass seeds. The cattle eat off the 
young fern sprouts, and with the springing grass 
keep their condition, thus holding the fern in check, 
and by this means it is finally killed, and the 
grasses grow up most luxuriantly. The land is 
grazed for two or three years, and becomes 
thoroughly consolidated, and is then in good 
condition for corn cropping. The fern land 
consists mostly of expansive plains and low 
lying downs, intersected with numerous streams 
and rivers; there are in some places swamps, 
but which are not difficult to drain. The 
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Waamate plains, consisting of several hundred 
square miles of splendid land, are now being opened 
up ; but cannot, until reasonable carriage rates are 
secured, be expected to develope into an agricul- 
tural district for grain growing. The soil, for such 
purposes, is not to be surpassed. The fern land soil 
is generally fully charged with rich decomposed 
vegetable matter, and bears marked evidence that, 
at one time, these expansive plains were thickly 
wooded. The soil is loose, and readily brought 
under cultivation. A team of three horses, with a 
double furrow plough, can with comfort get over 
3^ to 4 acres per day. Both the forest and fern 
land, in the North Island, have produced heavy 
grain crops. For clover and other grasses, the soil 
and climate are admirably suited; the fattening 
qualities are equally good. 

The North Island has not progressed in not 
having had her rich broad acres turned to a proper 
or profitable account ; and this, in a great measure, 
may be ascribed partly to the unsettled state of the 
Maoris, and to the vacillating conduct of a succes- 
sion of impotent Governments. Theii? conduct in 
this respect in recent years has encouraged the 
natives to assume a most arrogant and almost 
imbearable attitude, altogether unwarrantable. Had 
the past Governments shown any aptitude towards 
progressive development, the North Island would 
have now been in an advanced stage of cultivation. 
Proper and economical means should have been 

N 
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afforded for inducing the permanent settlement of 
a farming population, and for conveying the pro- 
ducts which the soil is capable of producing to the 
seaboard ; in place of which so little progress has 
been made, that to this day the people in the North 
Island cannot sustain themselves with the first 
necessaries of life — namely, agricultural food 1 

The tussock land abounds in the Middle Island, 
although the richest land was originally what are 
termed "flax swamps;'* the latter have a great 
depth of the finest soil, and which is almost inex- 
haustible. Prior to breaking up the tussock land 
the native grass is first burnt. The land is then 
skim-ploughed about two inches deep and twelve 
inches wide, the furrow being turned as flat as 
possible : as a rule it is preferable to have the land 
ploughed so as to have the winter frosts to mellow 
the furrows. Turnips are afterwards sown and 
€aten off with sheep or cattle. The land is next 
<5ross-ploughed to the depth of about four inches, 
and white crops are then taken. In many cases 
three consecutive crops of wheat, oats, and barley 
are sown, according to the suitability of the soil ; 
and after that grass seeds are sown down with the 
third crop, which is either oats or barley. The land 
is then generally pastured with sheep or cattle for 
two or three years, and com crops are again taken. 
The above is the usual course. 

In localities where the distance and carriage 
rates are unfavourable for carrying out agricultural 
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callings, the land so situated is, after the first skim 
ploughing, and the turnips eaten off, cross-ploughed 
and worked, and sown down with rape and a mixture 
of English grasses. Sheep are put on early to feed 
down the rape, and do well. The courses de- 
scribed are generally followed in bringing the 
native land into either cultivation or permanent 
pasture. 

While dealing with the extreme fertility of the 
land in New Zealand, it may be useful to show the 
wonderful productiveness of the soil, and the 
opportunity will be taken to compare this pro- 
ductiveness with the results which have been 
collected from various but thoroughly reliable 
sources, and which will be of more than ordinary 
interest to the practical farmer, as well as those 
who may be desirous of gaining information with 
respect to the fundamental principle now generally 
regarded as one of first importance and considera- 
tion, in order to ensure the successful settling of a 
new colony : The natural fertility of the soil is one 
of the primary causes of a nation's greatness. The 
particulars which will be here introduced with 
respectto the mode of husbandry adopted in the cases 
about to be introduced, will also afford convincing 
evidence of a character that will not only be of a 
highly instructive kind, but will also conclusively 
show that even in this isolated part of the world, 
which was very recently looked upon as being in 
an uncivilised state, that progress of a beneficial 
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nature has been the result. This progression in 
the right direction must, sooner or later, leave its 
marks on the sands of time, and will show the pro- 
gressive improvement which this newly-established 
Colony has attained to the enlightenment of the 
farming communities of older countries. 

The richest of the land in the Middle Island, 
after being laid down with a mixture of grasses for 
three years, and afterwards fed with sheep or cattle, 
is again cropped. Farmers, who have had from 
200 to 400 acres under com crops, have returned 
the following average yields, which have been taken 
from correctly-compiled records : — ^Wheat, after 
grass, yielding from 50 to 60 bushels per acre; 
oats, after wheat, yielding from 70 to 80 bushels 
per acre ; barley, sown down with grass seeds after 
oats, yielding 70 to 80 bushels per acre ; if the land 
is not suitable for barley, wheat or oats is sub* 
stituted. No manure is used except the refuse of 
the straw stacks. 

The following instance of successive high yields 
may be given, as bearing upon the fertility of the 
New Zealand soil for agricultural purposes. Mr. 
H. W. Peryman, of Tai Tapu, a rising district some 
twelve miles from Ohristchurch, has kindly sup- 
plied the following interesting particulars relative 
to the com threshed by him for the harvest, 1880. 
Eighty-five acres yielded in wheat, oats, and barley 
6,400 bushels. The particulars were as follows : — 
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Mr. Peryman adopted the subjoined line of 
treatment : — The land, after having been depastured 
by sheep for three years, was then ploughed with 
the grass, and after that sowed with wheat. Three 
or four consecutive grain crops were then taken, 
after which the land was sown with grass seeds. 
For the purpose of showing the treatment of each 
plot separately, and the average yield extending 
over a period of years, they have been numbered as 
above. 

Number (1) has had three grain crops in 
rotation — i.e. : 1st, wheat, out of grass land, 
yielding 60 bushels per acre ; 2nd, oats, yielding 
71 bushels; 3rd, barley, yielding 84 bushels; or 
an average of 71*6 bushels per acre. Number (2) 
has had four successive grain crops. 1st, wheat, 
out of grass land, yielding 60 bushels per acre ; 
2nd, wheat, yielding 45 bushels ; 3rd, oats, yielding 
71 bushels; 4th, oats, yielding 93 bushels; or an 
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average of 67*2 bushels per acre. Number (3) 
has had three grain crops following. 1st, wheat, 
out of grass land, yielding 50 bushels per acre ; 
2nd, wheat, yielding 60 bushels; 3rd, Canadian 
oats, yielding 75 bushels; or an average acreage 
yield of 61*5 bushels. Number (4) was wheat 
out of grass land, and yielded 50 bushels per acre. 
Taking the average yields separately of wheat, oats, 
and barley per' acre, they were respectively 54'1 
bushels, 77'5 bushels, and 84 bushels. Mr Peryman 
farms 166 acres of agricultural land, and has 
hitherto had under crop from 68 to 96 acres yearly. 
No manure of any kind was used, except the refuse 
of the straw stacks, which was spread on the grass- 
land, as far as it would go, the year before crop- 
ping. The seed was all drilled in with one of 
McSherry's drills. 

Many instances of extremely heavy yields of 
grain might be given ; cases are on record of oats 
yielding over 100 bushels per acre, and wheat 85 
bushels per acre. During the harvest of 1879-80, 
as much as 7000 bushels were the threshing- 
machine weights off 100 acres in the vicinity of 
Oamaru, a district which is situated in the North 
of the Province of Otago. Mr. E. Overton, at 
Leeston, a rich agricultural district in the Province 
of Canterbury, has returned his threshed average 
yield of oats of the heaviest of his crop at 104 
bushels to the acre. 

It is not generally known that New Zealand, in 
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respect to the yield of grain on an average basis, 
holds almost the foremost position in the world- 
For weight, and all the recognised qualities of good 
grain, that grown in New Zealand would be diflGLctdt 
to surpass. Samples of wheat have been exhibited 
weighing 69^1bs. to the Imperial bushel. Oats 
have weighed as much as 501bs. to the measured 
bushel. Barley has gone as high as 671bs ; but, as 
a rule, it does not excel in the attribute of weight 
when compared with either wheat or oats. 

If further evidence were necessary to prove the 
latent richness of the soil of this Colony, one would 
not have far to go. The newspapers all over the 
country, during harvest time, publish short accounts 
descriptive of the enormous yields which occasion- 
ally come under notice. This is not the exception 
either, but rather the rule. Perhaps the following 
instance of extreme prolificness may not be out of 
place in this work, showing as it does the wonder- 
ful fertility of the Canterbury soil. The particulars 
have been taken from the Lyttelton Times of 5th 
March, 1880, an influential journal published in the 
same province : — " A Magnificent Crop — Some 
of the oats now being threshed on Mr. Wyllie's 
farm, situated between the Ashley and Sef ton, are 
turning out the extraordinary yield of 106 bushels 
per acre." 

Root crops of all kinds grow with a vigour that 
is almost unparalleled in any part of the world. In 
many cases the land used for such purposes has, as 
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a rule, little done to it in the way of preparation, 
especially for turnips. There are instances where 
a more modem system of husbandry has been 
carried out with marvellous results. In the latter 
case the land is, after a white crop, in the month of 
April, prepared for a turnip crop ; the following 
process is generally adopted : — A three-horse 
grubber is used, set at about 4 inches. If the land 
is dirty with weeds, the grubbing process com- 
mences as soon as convenient after the corn crops 
have been secured. By this method a large portion 
of the weeds are brought to the surface and die. 
The land is then allowed to remain in this state for 
a couple of months, to enable such weeds and grain 
as may be left on the stubble to grow, and then fed 
oflF closely with sheep. In the month of June the 
land is ploughed to a depth of 9 inches, and allowed 
to remain in that state throughout the winter 
months, from Jime to August. The frosts and 
rains have the effect of thoroughly sweetening and 
pulverising the soil into a mould of the very finest 
condition. In September, the land is harrowed 
and grubbed, and then harrowed again. The land 
remains thus until sowing time, and is afterwards 
grubbed, harrowed, and sown with turnips, and 
finally harrowed again. No manure is used. Some- 
times grass land is ploughed for turnips, and, with 
seasonable summer showers, the results are very 
marked . Turnips, following grain, sown in December 
last year, have been ready to feed in April. Farmers 
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with small areas of about 26 acres, have carried 
and fattened off as many as fifty sheep to the acre ; 
and every acre depastured that number on an 
average for a period of six weeks. The turnips 
were eaten off by enclosing a small portion of the 
turnip paddock every day ; besides which, the sheep 
had an adjoining small grass paddock to run in, 
straw being stacked and consumed ad libitum. One 
of the farmers who grows turnips after grass, pro- 
duced mammoth purple-top turnips in nine weeks 
from the day of sowing weighing 131bs. each. 
Cabbages for winter feed have not been much sown, 
but the few experiments made have proved highly 
successful. The "drumhead'* kind, planted in 
paddocks on the 1st of January, has been cut on 
the 12th of July following, many of them weighing 
231bs., and one in particular turned the scales at 
251bs. Long-red mangolds have been grown weigh- 
ing 601bs., and pumpkins 1321bs. The mangolds 
and pumpkins were grown without manure ; but it 
is only fair to say that the land upon which they 
were produced was richly charged with decomposed 
vegetable matter. Cauliflowers have been exhi- 
bited of very large dimensions, measuring as much 
as 17 inches in diameter in the head, and weighing 
lejlbs. 

As a further proof of the fertility of the soil of 
New Zealand, the following illustration will suffice 
as one example in regard to that most useful escu- 
lent — the potato. To enable the reader to become 
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thoroughly conrersant with this suhjeot, it will be 
necessary to describe three things — i.e. : (1) Con- 
dition, preparation of the land, and the cost. (2) 
The mode of planting the potatoes, treatment while 
growing, and cost. (3) The means used for raising 
and pitting the potatoes, and cost. 

The land under notice is of a rich, loamy, greasy 
nature, with a generous subsoil, and it had been 
grazed for several years. In the months of May and 
June it was lightly skim-ploughed, to the depth 
of about 2^ to 3 inches, and allowed to remain in 
that state through the winter, tmtil the end of 
August. During this time the action of the frost had 
mellowed the furrows, and after the land had been 
cross-ploughed to the depth of 10 inches, it was 
allowed to remain in this state imtil early planting 
time — generally about the middle of October. The 
land was afterwards well harrowed, until there was 
a good loose mould, and then rolled. This completed 
the preparation of the land for the planting of the 
potatoes. The cost, for two ploughings, three 
harrowings, and one rolling, has been put down 
at 25s. 6d. per acre. One . of " Trucks Potato 
Planters " was used ; and as this useful implement 
may be novel to farmers of the old school, it will 
not be amiss to give a description of its attain- 
ments. This " Planter " is easily worked by one 
horse and a man ; it opens up its own furrows ; cuts 
the sets ; plants them at distances that can be regu- 
lated from 9 to 36 inches apart in the drills ; covers 
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them as it is being drawn along. Not only this, but 
it is capable of completing over four acres per day 
of eight working hours. The " Potato Planter '* is 
worked on two wheels, similar to the ordinary 
seed drills, and is set so that each drill is 
26 inches apart from opening to opening, but the 
working of it can be arranged so as to open up the 
drills at any distance that may be considered neces- 
sary. This useful and economically- worked imple- 
ment can complete, with ease, over four acres per 
day. There is a round hopper, or drimi, fixed be- 
tween the two wheels. This receptacle will hold 
about one bushel of potatoes. Its bottom is 
arranged in the form of a plate, showing a series of 
perforations sufficiently large to let the potatoes 
through on to a second and stationary plate. 
During the revolution of the plate with the holes in 
it, the potatoes protrude far enough to give a sub- 
stantial " set '' to the piece which is cut from the 
whole potato on its coming in contact with a 
fixed knife. The cut piece immediately falls into 
the furrow formed by the furrow-opener as the 
planter is drawn along. Provision is made by gauge- 
rings for stopping as many of the holes as may 
be necessary for the purpose of dropping the 
seed at distances, varying from 9 to 36 inches in 
the open furrow; and which is finally closed by 
a couple of scoops, or gatherers, fixed in the after- 
part of the machine. The guage rings referred to 
are intended to regulate the size of the holes, or to 
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close as many of them as may be required ; and by 

this means various sized potatoes can be used, as 
well as regulating the distances, as before stated, 
of the sets from each other. It is necessary that 
the seed should be evenly sorted, in order to avoid a 
too frequent alteration of the size of the holes in the 
plate. The great desideratum is attained of each 
"set" being so cut that it is almost impossible for it 
to be without an eye. On the bottom of the revolv- 
ing part of the hopper is a bevelled pinion ; and 
which is connected with a bevelled cog-wheel 
attached to the axle, and revolves with it when 
the machine is in motion. The bevelled pinion can 
be conveniently thrown out of gear by a pro- 
vision for that purpose, and which instantly 
provides for the turning of the " Planter " on the 
head-lands or otherwise, without dropping the sets. 
Another great advantage connected with this imple- 
ment is, that a second hopper is provided for the 
furnishing of an adequate supply of suitable 
manure. This hopper is of a similar construction 
to the one already described, and is worked in the 
same way, and deposits the compost, such as guano, 
bone dust, &c., into the furrow with the greatest 
precision, before the scoopers or coverers finally 
close it. The " Planter " is provided with a couple 
of handles, the same as a common plough, and the 
driver can see each "set" as it falls into the 
furrow, so that he knows as he goes along that the 
work is being well and regularly done. The marked 
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benefits accnung from the work being performed 
by this system of planting potatoes, when compared 
with the old-fashioned hand method, are so obvious, 
that no comment is necessary beyond stating that 
the work is not only done more expeditiously and 
regularly, but at considerably less expense than 
any other known way of planting potatoes, 

A brief description of the mode of setting, dig- 
ging, and pitting, together with the cost of such 
separately, may be of interest. The potatoes were 
set 9 inches apart, and the drills were 26 inches 
from centre to centre. The weight of seed used 
varied from 12 to 15 cwts. per acre ; the bulk of 
the ground operated upon was set with the latter 
weight. The land planted with the heavier weight 
of seed gave the best yield. The following is the 
actual cost for cutting and planting four acres 
with potatoes: — 

One man and one horse^ working ''Fotatoe Planter/' 

per day ... ^ 16 

One man sorting seed ... ... „ ... 7 

One boy filling hopper ... ... », ... 2 6 

jei 4 6 

or, say, 6s. 2d. per acre for completing the planting. 
Under the ordinary system of setting by hand, 
even where this is performed on an extensive scale^ 
the cost, at the very lowest estimate, would not be 
less than 27s. 4d. per acre, or, if planted on a small 
scale, it would be 30s. per acre ; thus there is a 
saving of 21s. 2d. per acre in the one case, and 23s. 
lOd. in the other. The cost of working the land 
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prior to planting the potatoes, whether set by hand 
or machine, is the same in both cases — ^niamely, 268. 
6d. per acre. The potatoes, after coming well up 
above the ground, were horse-hoed, and afterwards 
hilled with a double mould-board plough, at the 
cost of 6s. per acre. The crop in question was dug 
with two of " Aspinwall's Potato Diggers," one of 
which was employed during the whole of the work, 
but the other only occasionally. They were some^ 
what improved, in having the original shares con- 
verted into scoops, which, when in use, are set deep 
enough, so as to pass the potatoes and earth in the 
ridges in a straight course over the rotating spindle- 
fan behind. This alteration has been found to 
deliver the potatoes on the surface with a less mix- 
ture of soil than working the machine as made by 
the inventor. One of these implements, with two 
horses and one man, can, in a properly husbanded 
crop, dig out fully 3^ acres a day with ease. The 
potatoes dug by these machines are freer from cut 
or bruised ones than if they had been dug by hand. 

With reference to these machines, the following 
authenticated information has been kindly supplied 
by Mr. J. M. Watt, Manager of the Belfast Estate 
(which is situated near the City of Christchurch, in 
the Province of Canterbury), a gentleman who is 
fairly entitled to a tribute of mark for his in- 
genuity in devising economical and expeditious 
measures for producing and husbanding a crop of 
potatoes at a cost unparalleled in the Australian 
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Colonies for cheapness. It is indeed very question- 
able if the tillers of the soil in the most 
favoured parts of the United Kingdom, and with 
all the artificial auxiliaries of guano, and high- 
classed manures in general at their disposal, can 
show such results, not only in regard to the cost of 
production, but also in respect to the magnificent 
yields usually obtained from New Zealand soil, 
without any costly renovation whatsoever. The 
particulars, as furnished by Mr. J. M. Watt, are 
thoroughly reliable, and will, no doubt, be interest- 
ing and instructive. With respect to the par- 
ticular crop in question, the enormous yield and 
quantity of marketable potatoes could not possibly 
be surpasssed in any part of the world. No 
manure of any kind whatever was used in 
the propagation of the potatoes. The breadth 
of land planted was 140 acres. Its locality was 
Belfast, distant from Christchurch six and a-half 
miles. The total yield was 2310 tons of potatoes, 
or 16^ tons to the acre — the whole being fit for 
table use except 70 tons, or lOcwts. to the acre, and 
which were a good seed sample. No potatoes were 
reckoned in the weights pitted that were not fit for 
seed purposes. The entire cost of labour for dig- 
ging, picking, sorting, carting and pitting the 
2,210 tons was £426 8s. 4d., or a fraction over 
5s. 8d. per ton ! The following system adopted for 
digging will be of interest : — Sixteen to twenty men 
were employed to pick after each machine, and 
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were stationed at equal ^stances from each other. 
A number of battened boxes, with two projecting 
handles at each end for lifting, were placed 
alongside the drills of potatoes as they were 
thrown out by each "potato digger." These 
boxes were each capable of holding about l^wts. 
of potatoes; the battens were well apart, so 
that the loose soil could run through; and by 
this means the potatoes were free from dirt. The 
pickers emptied their potatoes, which were gathered 
into nine buckets, into these boxes. Two and 
three tip-drays were used carting the potatoes into 
pits from each " digger." They were emptied by 
two men out of the boxes into the drays ; and by 
this means there was no delay or hitch anywhere. 
Every night all the potatoes that had been dug 
during the day were safely in the pits the same 
evening. The two "diggers" were each capable 
of doing, in favourable weather, 3^ acres, with ease, 
per day, yielding 53 tons of potatoes, or the two 
lifted 106 tons per day in fine weather. To keep 
the two machines going, it required 32 to 40 
pickers, according to the weight of the crop ; 2 
men with the " diggers," 8 men loading, carting, 
and pitting, with 5 horses and 5 drays. The whole 
140 acres were dug and safely secured in pits 
within seven weeks, including broken weather ; 
allowiDg for this, the time occupied was less than 
Hx weeks. 

The details of the cost for labour in digging, &c.. 
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per acre, not reckoning for the use of the horses or 
implements, stand thus : — 

Labour for raising by " Potato Digger/' per acre 
,t picking np by hand 

„ loading into drays 
„ carting to pit 

„ pitting and securely ooyering 
„ oyerseering ... ... 

JB3 11 

or, if 1 acre, £3 Os. lid— 140 acres, £426 8s. 4d. 
total cost ; producing 16 tons table potatoes to the 
acre, and half-a-ton fit for seed, or 16^ tons to the 
acre, equal to the total yield off 140 acres of 2,310 
tons of potatoes — ^the labour costing for digging 
and pitting being, say, 3s. 8d. per ton. The following 
will be the cost of production per acre, without the 
charge for horse-work in digging and pitting : — 

Bent of land ... ... ... per acre .£2 

Preparing land for planting ... ... „ 14 6 

Cost^ say, 14cwt. seed ... ... ... „ 1 10 

Do. of planting ... ... ... „ 6 2 

Hoeing and hilling ... ... ... „ 6 

Digging and pitting ... ... ... „ 8 11 

-88 7 7 

The result is 16^ tons of potatoes, at a cost of £8 
7s. 7d. to produce ; or, say, 10s. 2d. per ton. 

Having given a detailed statement of the cost 
of production per acre upon a progressive course of 
husbandry, it will be well to show the cost of pro- 
duction under the practice generally adopted by 
those who are obdurate in the way of accepting 
new methods with regard to the more economical 
management of farming. For this purpose, the 

o 
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first three items, and that of hoeing and hilling in 
the last figures submitted, will be the same in both 
cases. The difference will be in the planting, 
digging, and pitting, the former costing £1 7s. 4d. 
per acre, and the latter, at the very lowest, 7s, per 
ton, or, at 16^ tons per acre, would be £5 15s. 6d. 
The non-progressive result, or old-fashioned way, 
will, therefore, appear thus : — 



Bent of land 

Preparing land for planting 
Cost of seed — say, 14cwt. ... 
Hoeing and hilling 

Planting by hand 

Digging and pitting by hand 



per acre 


£2 





M 


1 4 


6 


»» 


1 10 





»» 


6 





M 


1 7 


4 


» 


5 15 


6 




jei2 3 


4 



Showing a net gain in favour of the machine plant- 
ing and digging of £3 15s. 9d. per acre, without 
the charge for horse- work in pitting. 

This estimate only gives the actual cost of 
production. It may therefore be desirable to show 
the expense of delivering the potatoes on board 
ship at Port Lyttelton from the locality where they 
are grown, which is at present within a few miles 
of the various local railway stations, distance from 
Christchurch, say, about six miles. There is, how- 
ever, still a further distance of about seven miles 
from Christchurch to Port Lyttelton to be reckoned. 
The expenses will be found in the following 
figures : — 
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8. d. 

Carting from farm to Country Bailway Station 2 per ton 

13 Miles by Railway to Fort Lyttelton, at 2d 2 2 do. 

Terminal Charges ... ... 2 6 do. 

Two -peeks' Storage — 1st week^ Ss.; 2nd week, 

6d : including haulage at Fort Lyttelton 3 6 do. 

Wharfage ... ... ... ... 2 do. 

12 2 do. 

It therefore follows that, with these most out- 
rageously high railway tariff rates — storage, haul- 
age, and wharfage — the charges amount to the 
unprecedented sum of 10s. 2d. per ton ; and which 
is the entire cost of production, provided the im- 
proved appliances referred to are used. The con- 
sequence is, that the New Zealand farmer is un- 
reasonahly handicapped. Such a state of railway 
maladministration demands the severest censure, 
and must he suflB.cient to completely strangle the 
development of producing all such hulky and low 
valued articles as potatoes. To put this matter in 
another form : In order to convey this kind of pro- 
duce the short distance of thirteen miles, and place 
the same free on hoard ship, the cost is ten shilli/ngs 
cmd twopence per ton I No country can ever rise 
to eminence under these preposterous charges. 
Comparisons are sometimes distasteful, and as an 
instance of had management one might well take 
the New Zealand statesmen, for they are worthy of 
special note. In America, for the sum of eighteen 
shillvngs and eightpence, one ton of produce can be 
carried by railway a distance of Aine htmdred and 
twelve miles. The contrast between the American 
rates and those of this colony are striking in the 
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extreme, and it cannot fail to be humiliating to the 
illustrious statesmen of New Zealand — and, it is to 
be hoped, may prove to be instructive to them. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PASTOEAL PURSUirS, AND COMPAEISONS WITH OTHER 
COLONIES — FATTENING PROPERTIES OP PASTORAL 
LAND, WITH RESULTS. 

Having described the process generally adopted 
for bringing the native lands into a fit state for 
either com or root crops, as well as for permanent 
pasture, it will .be necessary to make reference to 
the qualifications of the pastoral capabilities, both 
artificial and natural. The equable and salubrious 
clime of New Zealand has given ample evidence as 
to its excellence for pastoral pursuits. The natural 
capabilities of the soil have, in a variety of ways, 
even prior to the settlement in the colony of Eu- 
ropeans, given confirmatory results of its superior 
and productive qualities. The full extent of the 
rich nature of the soil will be more generally known 
when the more modern system and scientific know- 
ledge of the art of agriculture is exercised. The 
country already ranks high at home, and probably 
will achieve a much higher position when her in- 
herent wealth is better known. Her foremost 
position has already been acknowledged, and as 
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the native fern and tussock disappear, so will the 
increased development of the colony proceed. 

Unquestionably the most important staple pro- 
duct of the colony is wool, and a chapter will he 
entirely devoted to it, as well as the fattening of 
stock, and the results. Although the adjacent 
colonies have hitherto excelled in the production 
of wool of a higher value than that grown in this 
colony, yet she has a future hef ore her which, at 
no distant period, must place her in the first class, 
so far as remunerative returns are concerned. 
There can be no doubt that wool growing, like 
many of the other and multif arous callings of man, 
can only be brought to the highest stage of per- 
fection by observation and foresight, and the 
proper application of one's mind in order to ac- 
complish certain ends. In New Zealand it is very 
questionable whether a due regard and attention to 
the classification of breeding flocks have received 
the same consideration as has been displayed by 
the wool-growers of the older Australasian Colo- 
nies. The climatic changes in New Zealand are 
much more favourable, and altogether unlike that 
of the latter colonies. The fine climate of the 
former is eminently suited to the growth of both 
fine and long-woolled sheep. In fact, all kinds of 
stock are at a very early age fit for the butcher ; 
and many instances might be given which would 
prove the superiority of this colony over almost 
any other country in the world, in reference both 
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to wool growing and the fattening capabilities of 
the land. The Merino sheep in New Zealand will 
undoubtedly, when a more careful system of classi- 
fication has been devised, give not only a greater 
clip, but the value per fleece, as has been proved, 
will be more than what either New South Wales or 
Victoria has produced, and this, too, from the simple 
fact that the fleece is much heavier. In New South 
Wales 2^1bs. of washed wool is considered a heavy 
average, while in Victoria, the clip of wool of some 
of the flocks of the leading Merino breeders has only 
realised in the London market, for the past decade, 
from 5s. 8d. to 6s. 9d. per head. To accomplish 
this average, a part of the greasy wool sold for 
Is. ll^d., and the washed as high as 3s. 8^d. per 
lb., from the clips of the best breeders. In New 
Zealand, returns have been recorded that a well- 
bred Merino flock, on a good run, will afford a clip 
of four pounds of washed wool ; and, as a rule, the 
estimated return can be safely reckoned at 2s. per 
pound or 8s. per head. The climate is so exceedingly 
temperate, that, as a natural consequence, the 
growth of the grass is rarely sufficiently checked to 
affect seriously the condition of the stock, and 
hence it is that the sheep not only increase more 
rapidly in this colony than they do in the neigh- 
bouring colonies, but they also mature much 
sooner, and clip heavier fleeces. It is strange that 
more attention has not hitherto been paid by the 
sheep breeders to establish a higher character for 
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the finer class of wool. When the value of the 
wool exports since 1875 is taken into consideration, 
forming, as they do, in round figures, 50 to 60 per 
cent, of the whole value of the yearly exports, it is 
obvious that the wool trade of the country occupies 
a paramount position. It is, therefore, a singular 
incongruity that, since the year 1875, the value of 
the wool exports should have fallen oflf from 
£3,398,155 to £3,292,807. This is, however, only 
another instance of national retrogression. 

With regard to the staple of the New Zealand 
wool, it is spoken of by the manufacturers in 
Englandin the most favourable terms; and, although 
it has not as yet fetched prices equal to those of 
either New South Wales, Victoria, or Tasmania, 
the fact may be solely due to the want of a better 
system of classification of sheep for breeding 
purposes. One of the most successful Merino sheep 
breeders in the province of Canterbury is Mr. 
Robert Chapman, a native of Yorkshire, and of 
many years' active experience in Victoria, and who 
has done very much toward the improvement of 
the breed of merino sheep in New Zealand. One 
of the most renowned and successful breeders of 
Merino sheep in the early days of Victoria was the 
late Mr. John Aitken, and who possessed a special 
aptitude in the classification of sheep. Mr. Robert 
Chapman fully recognised the importance of such 
a system of classification, and his success as a wool- 
grower may be fairly attributed to the great 
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attention which he has given to this point. Since 
his arrival in this colony, in the year 1851, he has 
bestowed much time and attention in endeavouring 
to improve the constitution and breed of Merino 
sheep in every possible way. No one can truth- 
fully maintain that he has not been eminently 
successful in this respect. His Merino sheep were, 
in the year named, imported from Victoria, and 
carefully selected from the progeny of the flocks 
belonging to the gentleman above named — Mr. 
Aitken. The judicious system of classification 
observed by Mr. Chapman was attended with the 
best results. His great aim was to cull carefully. 
For the purpose of the stud he invariably bred his 
own rams, and rarely resorted to purchasing. Even 
then it was only with the view of obtaining a 
change of blood. Mr. Chapman has never bought 
a ewe for the stud, not even since his first arrival 
in the colony. His success is entirely due to his 
own ability, for the present pre-eminence of his 
flocks is the result of much practical experience 
and judgment in handling his original flocks. 
His Merino flocks, at the present time, will bear 
favourable comparison with the best stud flocks in 
the sister colonies; and as a confirmation of this, his 
sheep have been, ever since the origin of the Sheep 
Show 'in Canterbury, leading prize-takers — and, in 
fact, have taken more medals than those of any 
other exhibitor, and have on several occasions 
beaten the imported exhibits from some of the best 
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Victorian breeders of the high-classed Merino 
blood. The distinguished position he now holds is 
not so much due to the importation of high-classed 
sheep as it is to a practical knowledge and 
observance of a proper classification. As a 
profitable wool-growing sheep, where meat is of 
minor consideration, the Merino must take 
precedence. For the purpose of the butcher, the 
cross-bred sheep is the best. The cross between 
the Merino and the Leicester seems to be most in 
favour in many parts of New Zealand. In form 
this animal is compact, and matures early. As a 
butcher's sheep it is the most preferable, and as 
one possessing the combined essentials of wool and 
mutton, the cross-bred takes first place. 

Mr. John McBeath, of Christchurch, is another 
gentleman of practical experience in the breeding 
of sheep. This gentleman has contributed a very 
able paper on the subject, and his views bear out 
those to which reference has been made. Mr. 
McBeath's practice was to produce a maximum 
amount of wool and mutton at the minimum ex- 
pense. He generally commenced with a Merino 
ewe, and crossed with a pure Leicester ram. Erom 
this cross he would select a ewe, and put her to a 
pure Lincoln ram, and by this method, obtained an 
animal well adapted for heavy lands ; and, in fact, 
second to none for constitution, vigour, and weight 
of fleece. He admonishes fetrmers not to neglect 
this matter of constitution, for if it be neglected, all 
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hopes of securing lasting profits yanish. In his 
opinion a sheep, bred as described, is the most 
profitable animal that can be got for heavy land. 
The prices which the skin fetched at the public 
sales, and the weight of the carcase, confirmed him 
in his opinion. The fleece has the threefold ad- 
vantage of the softness of the Merino, the stability 
of the Leicester, and the admired lustre of the 
Lincoln. 

Having thus described the first step for the 
production of an all-round serviceable sheep, it will 
be well to proceed and give a few particulars of a 
f our-toothed wether, whose dam was a Merino, and 
its sire a Leicester, which have been procured by 
an eye-witness, and this case is not an isolated one. 
The sheep-weighed, after being properly dressed, 
1561bs., and the weight of the fat, when cut oflf 
the sheep 441bs. The right and left loin fat, 
after being cut oflE in two pieces, measured each 14 
inches long, and 7 inches wide, and weighed OYet 
81bs. each. The depth of fat at the rump end, 
next to the back, measured 3^ inches ; at the flank 
end 2^ inches. The loin end, next to the back, 
measured 3 inches, and at the flank end 2 inches. 
The two pieces together weighed 171bs. of solid 
mutton fat. The sheep in question was depastured 
on English grasses, and was turnip and straw fed 
for six weeks prior to being slaughtered. The 
sheepskin weighed, with five months* wool, when 
thoroughly well dried, 51bs. 14ioz; and the wool. 
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when fellmongered and scoured, was kept separate, 
and weighed 21bs. 7oz. of splendid combing wool. 

Mr. Thomas Bruce, of the firm of Bruce and 
McLaren, whose estate (Bankfleld) is situated in the 
highly fertile district of South Canterbury, about 
11 miles south of Timaru, and who is President of 
the Canterbury Com Exchange and Farmers' Club, 
has kindly furnished the following valuable particu- 
lars, and which may be of interest : — ^From about 
1500 hoggetts, mixed sexes, three-quarter and cross- 
bred, his firm clipped an average of lOlbs. of greasy 
wool from each sheep after being well skirted. The 
pick of 1000 hoggetts, du-ectly after they had been 
shorn, were sold for 7s. each, and the returned 
weights from the butcher were from 4i01bs. to 701bs. ; 
or an average of 561bs. each ; and they were killed 
in the months of December, 1879, and January, 
1880. The balance, say 500 rejected ones, were, in 
six weeks afterwards, sold at 7s. 6d. per head. The 
whole flock had been fed on English grasses ; and 
during the winter months were paddocked on tur- 
nips. A draft of these sheep were sold in the open 
market, in the following August, at 21s. per head, 
the average weights being guaranteed at not less 
than 801bs. The wool sold in the London market, 
in the month of April, 1880, at Is. 3d^. per lb. The 
net realisation of the wool returned to the owners, 
at their farm, was 10s. Id. per head, after deducting 
cost of transit to London, selling charges, etc. ; so 
that a mixed flock of cross-bred hoggetts realised 
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the satisfactory price to the owners at their farm^ 
which is situated in the Timaru district, and distant 
from the port of shipment about 120 miles, the sum 
of 17s. 3d. per head,. 

With respect to the fattening capabilities of the 
New Zealand permanent pastures, confirmatory 
evidence will be shown proving that they are in 
themselves a mint of wealth. The mildness of the 
climate is most suitable for out-door feeding pur- 
poses, and is extremely conducive to early returns 
from fat stock of all kinds. The costly housing 
preparations for the winter season is unnecessary in 
feeding stock, which is so essential in other coun- 
tries, where the winters are severe and of some- 
what long duration. The general system carried 
out in this colony with reference to preparing both 
sheep and cattle f olr the butcher is a labour-saving 
one, and consequently places the graziers in a posi- 
tion to produce splendid meat at a minimum cost. 
In most parts, in the spring, summer, and autumn 
months, the stock is depastured in paddocks which 
have been sown down with a mixture of English 
grasses; and in the winter months is paddocked 
and fed on turnips and straw. The fact has been 
proved over and over again, by practical English 
farmers, that two months of such feeding in winter is 
equal to four months' stall-feeding in England, with 
a similar description of food. As a general rule, 
no com has been hitherto used in New Zealand in 
preparing £a.t stock for the meat market. It is 
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indeed the exception to the rule to use any kind of 
com, or prepared artificial food, for feeding either 
sheep of cattle. Under such treatment as de- 
scribed, bullocks at three years old — ^in good condi- 
tion — ^average from 7501bs. to 8501bs. in- weight, 
when slaughtered; and heifers from 6501bs. to 
7601bs. In case herds do not reach these weights, 
the cause may be fairly attributed to neglect on the 
part of the owners. There are innumerable instances 
on record of four-year-old heifers turning the scales 
at over lOOOlbs. ; and three-year-old half-bred 
Devons weighing over 9001bs. Some epicures de- 
clare, however, that the beef at these early ages 
lacks the juicy flavour and richness which is so cha- 
racteristic of the beef of old England : this view is 
no doubt rather far-fetched, because the favourable 
climate of New Zealand admits of the meat being 
kept for a moderate time before it is used for 
domestic purposes. In the warmer climates of the 
other Australian colonies — ^Tasmania excepted— 
the meat — on account of stock being slaughtered 
one day and cooked the next — necessarily lacks those 
qualities which in keeping it acquires. 

Sheep, as a rule, are sold as fistt from 18 to 24 
moaths old. Cross-breds, at these ages, go from 
501bs. to SOlbs., which iare admitted to be the most 
serviceable for the purposes of the butcher. 

Pigs thrive well, and the following instance 
may be given as worthy of record, in reference to 
one bred, fed, slaughtered and exhibited by Mr. 
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John Mann, a leading flesher residing in the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury. The pig in question was a 
" barrow," barely two and a-half years old. Until 
within three months of being slaughtered it had 
the usual run of store pigs in a grass paddock, with 
a few raw mangels during the winter months. It 
was then stye-fed for three months, with a mixture 
of crushed beans, peas, and barley, which had pre-* 
viously been scalded with hot water, and fed regu- 
larly three times a day. When killed, dressed, and 
hung on the gambles, the weight was 714ilbs., and it 
measured 7ft. from the tip of the nose to the hocks. 
The pig, when alive, stood 3ft. Gin. in height, and 
was 3ft. across. It was not over fat. Mr, Mann 
believed the size and weight would have greatly 
increased had the animal been kept longer. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LOCAL INDUSTRY CEY. 

In most young countries manufacturers find it 
difiS.cult, if not physically impossible, to compete 
with old-established ones in the various departments 
of industry. It would be unreasonable to expect 
them to. This disability on the part of the " child '* 
to successfully contend with the *' giant " in the 
markets of the world, has induced the former to 
resort to aU kinds of expedients, with a view of 
keeping the goods of his more powerful opponent 
out of the local market, and thereby obtaining the 
advantage of a monoply in trade. In order to 
secure this position, the usual plan is adopted of 
appealing to the Government to increase the import 
duties on most of the goods of foreign manufacture. 
It has been contended by many that this is the only 
way, however, to obtain prosperity. The protective 
system is as fallacious as it is plausible : the principle 
is a bad and most iniquitous one, and is calculated to 
retard the progress of a young country. The 
subject is so important, that it has been treated at 
some length in one of the papers embodied in this 
work. 
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Per some time past a party, althougli greatly 
in the minority, have in New Zealand strenuously 
endeavoured, by exciting and enlisting public 
opinion, and by presenting petitions to Parliament, 
to induce the Government to adopt a protection 
policy. Native Industry Associations were formed 
in the chief towns throughout the colony for the 
purpose of protecting the looal industries j and, no 
doubt, also with a view of obtaining a degree of 
political influence to further the measures of these 
societies. After continued agitation, and many 
deputations to Parliament, by the authority of His 
Excellency Sir Hercules Eobinson, the then 
Governor, a Royal Commission was appointed on 
the 30th of April, 1880, with the object of afford- 
ing assistance to native industries. The duty of 
the Commissioners was to visit the manufacturing 
centres, interview principals and operatives, obtain 
their evidence, and, after conferring, report to 
Parliament. This commission was wisely composed 
of both Pree-traders and Protectionists, six in 
number, and, for the most part, of sterling ability. 
Evidence was taken in respect to the following call- 
ings : — Agriculture, aboriculture, bookbinding and 
printing, brushware, cabinetmaking and upholstery, 
candle and soap manufacture, cement, etc., coach- 
building, coal, drain-pipe and pottery manufacture, 
etc., pisciculture, hat trade, jewellery, leather trade, 
metal trade, woollen manufactures, etc. As might 
be expected, the views expressed by the representa- 

p 
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tives of these callings, when hefore the Commis- 
sioners, indicate an extreme measure of individual 
selfishness. In this respect there was almost 
complete unanimity displayed. In speaking of 
woollen manufacture, one of these disingenuous 
disciples of Horace Greeley, Henry Clay, and other 
famed leaders in Protection, averred that "every 
economy " had heen exercised in the management 
of the industry represented by him ; but that " a 
very small profit " remained " to the shareholders," 
who were compelled to use fine wool, and were 
therefore imable to successfully compete with thjB 
imported British article. The goods produced by 
his company consisted principally of flannels, 
blankets, yams, and tweeds. In giving his 
evidence to the Commission, he, in common with 
his colleagues in the cause of protection, came 
fully prepared with his remedy, and was " quite 
convinced that these goods cannot be turned out 
with profit to the shareholders imless more duty is 
put upon the imported article." In the estimation 
of this luminary, success was certain providing the 
public would purchase the colonial-made article at 
a higher price than what the imported fabrics 
fetched. In this, however, as in other things, the 
enlightened public choose to think and act for 
itself, and, notwithstanding the barriers against 
commerce which the individual in question and 
his co-partners sought to erect to the destruction of 
a fair and honest competition, the attempt to 
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impose upon the majority of the community an 
arhitrary and ohnoxious law, solely for the purpose 
of encouraging and fostering a few dissatisfied 
traders, met with the non-success it deserved. 

Following the steps of the afore-mentioned 
modest party, came the more humble but equally 
querulous manipulator of clay — ^the brick and 
pipe-maker. Although excellent clays in great 
variety are to be foimd in different localities in 
this colony, with works in full operation, yet, with 
a view of throttling competition, the representative 
of the trade confessed that 15 per cent, was neces- 
sary upon aU drain pipes brought into the colony. 
Not satisfied with this demand, he even had the 
outrageous effrontery to go farther, and endeavoured 
to exact an additional £2 per thousand on all 
fire-bricks imported, as also a duty of 20 per cent, 
on brown earthenware. He was not even satisfied 
with this preposterous proposition, but recom- 
mended that a reduction of a half -penny per ton 
per mile on bricks, drain-pipes, clay, and native 
coal should be made, when carried on any of the New 
Zealand railways; giving as a reason for the 
levying of the tax, that "large quantities of 
fire-bricks and drain-pipes were " brought out from 
home as ballast '* for the ships, and would con- 
sequently interfere with the legitimate local 
manufacturers.'* The Commissioners were assured 
that if the demand was allowed, " the trade could 
employ at least 60 per cent, more labourers." The 
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sequel, therefore, if the demand were allowed^ 
would probably be a still greater diminution of 
the profit on the already too low return of the 
State Railways. 

The hat manufacturers thought that they might 
as well go in for a share of the spoil ; and although 
they were "not Protectionists in principle,'' or 
Free-traders, they, nevertheless, were of opinion 
that they were entitled to a certain amount of 
protection, because it had been accorded to other 
callings, some of which, the " hatters " contended, 
were protected as high as from 30 to 40 per cent. 
Manifestly the hatters ought to receive some con- 
sideration ; and if Government would only place a 
duty of about 100 per cent* on imported soft hats, 
the local maker might manage to live. Moreover, 
while thus enabling the journeyman hatter to live, 
the impost would, he further contended, not make 
the hat one penny additional cost to produce; 
because, with this amount of protection, machinery 
could be put in motion, and this would give em- 
ployment to a large number of hands, so that a 
much greater number of hats would be made. 
Having "no case," these journeymen hatters were 
not so mad as the proverbial saying would make 
them appear. They certainly had some ground for 
their argument ; for, if the other traders received 
protection, theirs also ought to, as a matter of 
right, even though the rest of the community were 
unjustly compelled to bear the burden : it mattered 
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not to the hatter, so long as he got his ends served. 
This case of the hatter affords a striking illustration 
of the evil effects of protection, in giving rise to 
the usual train of grumhling malcontention. 

Very much might be adduced, from the letters 
embodied in the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, to show the intense selfishness and disre- 
gard of the true principles of commerce and trade 
displayed by the writers ; but almost enough has 
already been said to prove the ignorance and callous 
indifference with which this class of people are 
disposed to regard the national rights and privileges 
of their neighbours. With a view of further ex- 
posing the ill-conceived notions of the gentlemen 
belonging to this non-progressive school, one or 
two more instances will be given, and which, if 
necessary, might be multiplied. 

One individual — a member of one of the 
societies for giving encouragement to local manu- 
factories — ^in giving his evidence before the Com- 
mission, although he was not personally engaged 
in any one of the callings mentioned in the report, 
had the hardihood to tell the Commissioners that 
an increased import duty " had not raised the price 
of the locally-manufactured woollens," but that, 
" on the contrary, the demand for them had in- 
creased so much, that the manufacturers had 
actually lowered the price," and had "made pre- 
parations for largely increasing the production." 
Again, the boot and shoe trade was represented by 
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another, who avowed that this description of goods 
*' were sold at from 10 to 12^ per cent, less than 
before the duties were imposed." To this state- 
ment one of the sage Commissioners laconically re- 
marked that " that industry could stand alone.*' 

The grower of bulbs, tuberous roots, etc., in 
giving his evidence also sought to invoke the aid 
of the State to dimmish the importation of bulbs 
and seeds from foreign coimtries. Allied with him 
were the fruiterers and fruit preservers, who 
wished Government to make a special enactment 
for the support of the trade, and this, too, in the 
face of the direct acknowledgment that the climate 
of New Zealand, in certain localities, was most 
suitable for the growth of fruit. To the latter's 
great discredit, he admitted " £90,000 is " annually 
" sent out of the colony for fruit, that could be as 
well and as profitably grown at Nelson." By way 
of endeavouring to educate the public taste, and 
thus give it the preference for his particular melli- 
ferous concoctions, he advised that a duty should 
be put on the imported article ; and, furthermore, 
to assist him in his preserving process, he had the 
assumption to ask for the total abolition of the 
sugar duty. This was the line of evidence which 
was pursued ad finitvm by all those who con- 
spired to put in practice their crude notions of 
equity and right, by seeking, according to their 
light, to set up a moral and legal claim to defraud 
the majority of the general public. 
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Although the Chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
Edward Wakefield, a rising and most energetic poli- 
tician, and lineal descendant of the distinguished colo- 
niser, Colonel Wakefield, is an avowed and staunch 
[Free-trader, yet the Commission seems to have 
been conducted in a thoroughly characteristic and 
laudable way. The able report of the Commis- 
sioners, on its face, clearly shows the masterly way 
in which they had discharged the onerous duties of 
their undertaking. 

At Christchurch, in July, 1880, the local As- 
sociation for Protecting Native Industries suc- 
ceeded in establishing an exhibition of locally-made 
articles of trade. The exhibitors represented the 
few really engaged in these so-called native indus- 
tries. The Conunissioners were instructed by the 
Premier to attend and report upon the exhibits in 
the following manner : — 

1st. On their quality, and cost at which they 

were produced as compared with similar 

articles imported. 
2nd. The extent to which their production has 

already taken root in the colony. 
3rd. The amount of employment which such 

manufacturers now afford, or appear likely 

to afford. 

After their investigation the Commissioners 
drew up the subjoined report: — **They found a 
large number of exhibits which were a gratifying 
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evidence by themselyes of the success which has so 
far, attended the enterprise of local manuf acttirers, 
and a proof that many industries of great impor- 
tance are already established here on the only 
secure basis — ^that, namely, of commercial profit as 
governed by the laws of demand and supply." 
They reported, also, that in the various manufac- 
turing callings there were employed 2,900 hands. 

The report of the Royal Commission, as pre- 
sented to both Houses of the General Assembly, by 
command of His Excellency, is of such a pithy 
nature, that the following extract will be of impor- 
tance to those who reside outside the colony, and 
who are deeply interested in the principles which 
control the commerce of countries : — " It will be 
seen from the evidence and various communica- 
tions received by the Commission, that the views 
of those who deem themselves most directly affected 
by this question are singularly contradictory. 
Many persons who, from the confidence with which 
they have invested large capital in their ventures, 
and from the wide experience which they claim to 
possess of the operation of commercial laws, might 
be assumed to be authorities upon the subject, urge 
the desirability of imposing protective, or even pro- 
hibitive, duties upon manufactured articles, or upon 
articles which they allege can be produced in the 
Colony. Others, again, engaged in precisely the 
same trades, and appearing to be equally capable of 
arriving at a sound judgment, advocate exactly the 
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opposite course. The promoters of some local in- 
dustries ask for protective duties on the particular 
articles which they produce, whilst other pro- 
motors of local industries show that the protective 
duties on those very articles would inevitably 
crush their hopes of success. It is impossible, 
however, to disguise the fact — ^which is, indeed, 
frankly admitted in some instances — that those 
who make these representations are actuated 
more by the natural desire to widen the propor- 
tions and increase the profits of their own occupa- 
tions than by any other consideration. The Com- 
mission are aware that a large and vexed question 
of policy, closely affecting the revenue, and ex- 
tending to all branches of the public administration, 
is involved in this part of their subject. With the 
question of policy they do not consider it their duty 
to deal. They think it right, nevertheless, to state 
that they are satisfied the effect of the existing 
Customs tariff is distinctly, though inequitably, pro- 
tective, inasmuch as it affords artificial advantages 
to particular industries by limiting the market of 
those who are dependent on them for supplies. This 
is conclusively proved by the exceptionally high 
rate of wages which prevails in those industries, and 
by the rapid diminution of the imports of the class 
of articles which they produce. How far, or in 
what manner, this result affects other industries does 
not yet very clearly appear ; but there is no doubt 
that in the nascent stage of the industrial energies 
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of the colony, there is eyery danger of the protec- 
tion of one trade proving detrimental, if not posi- 
tirely destructive, to others. The Commission would 
therefore recommend that great caution should be 
exercised in making any changes in the Customs 
tariff, except, of course, for revenue purposes, lest, 
for the sake of hastening the prosperity of a parti- 
cular industry, or affording special advantages to a 
particular section of the community, a blow should 
be unintentionally, but none the less effectually, 
struck at other industries of which all sections alike 
are interested. Having referred incidentally to the 
question of wages, the Commissioners think it right 
to mention here, that from many quarters the high 
rate of wages has been represented to them as one 
of the principal causes that militate against the 
promotion of local industries." 

It is quite a relief, after perusing the literary 
effusions of the claimants for protection, to notice 
such a concise and statesmanlike report. Had the 
members of Parliament carried out such a correct 
principle as that laid down by the Commissioners 
in their report, New Zealand would, no doubt, at 
this particular and highly critical conjuncture, have 
been spared much of the criticism which has been 
passed upon her administration during the past 
decade. 

The report was received by certain sections of 
these political associations in anything but a 
friendly spirit, and notably by that of the " Work- 
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ing Men's Political Association, Auckland." This 
"body, when considering the report, passed the f ol« 
lowing resolutions — ^namely : — 

" 1st. That this meeting condemns the report 
of the BiOyal Commission on Local Indus- 
tries as being incorrect in many details, 
very one-sided, and entirely unreliable 
and worthless." 

"2nd, That the Auckland Members of the 
General Assembly be requested to use their 
influence to have an impartial committee 
appointed of skilled men, with a know- 
ledge of manufactures, to determine in 
what manner local industries may be for- 
warded." 

It is this class of the industrial community that, 
unable to exist by fair and open competition, 
generally takes the initiative in an appeal to 
Parliament to protect it. In New Zealand their 
number is in the ratio of only one to twenty- 
eight of the consumers ; but notwithstanding 
this, they yet seek to make the majority who 
contribute the greater share of the revenue to 
the exchequer to conform to their ways and 
demands. And yet men are found to come forward 
to represent this class in the Parliament of the 
country, and who, in espousiag the cause, would, if 
they were not held in check, do much harm to its 
commerce. It is, indeed, matter for surprise that 
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the newspaper press, almost throughout the colony, 
should haye been so reticent in dealing with this 
most important question. One editor, however, 
manfully came out with an expression of opinion in 
support of the principles of free and unrestricted 
trade, and plainly told his readers what he thought 
of both the advocates of protection, , and the 
associations formed by them. To these societies he 
most aptly applied the expressive appellation of 
"tariff tinkering associations." 

As a conviQcing proof of the unjustifiable aim 
of these fostering associations, in seeking to estab- 
lish a law in direct opposition to the welfare of the 
. many, it may be stated that the whole number of 
persons "engaged in working and dealing in art 
and mechanic productions in which matters of 
various kinds are employed in combination " is only 
15,376. This estimate is from the compiled records 
of the Government, and must, therefore, be re- 
garded as absolutely correct. Nevertheless, this 
comparatively small number of individuals strive 
to make over 429,000 consumers obtain, by Act of 
Parliament, their requirements from the circum- 
scribed local markets at advanced rates, solely in 
order to give them a right of monopoly in trade* 
The political views put forward by the leaders of 
this crowd of benevolent-aid candidates are, as a 
rule, quite in accord with the principles enunciated 
by them. Class legislation appears to be their 
forte ; and, as a necessary consequence, the 
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money of the State is sometimes frittered away, 
without benefit to the country or honesty of 
purpose. " Liberalism " is a term which, if under- 
stood at all by this particular section of politicians, 
is obviously interpreted as a giving to those who 
have nothing of the things which belong to those 
who have something. In Pree-trade countries, 
liberalism means the very reverse of this, and 
" signifies a disposition to leave all classes at liberty 
to do what they like with their own ; to keep what 
they have got, and to get as much more as they 
can. This disposition finds practical expression in 
Eree-trade and popular liberty in every shape and 
form.'' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EXPERIMENTAL BATLWAY MANAGEMENT, AND APPOINT. 
MENT OF A BOTAL COMMISSION— OLABING INCAPACITY 
OP OFFICIALS, AND OF THE PAST ADMINISTBATIYE 
GOVEENMENT. 

Notwithstanding the severe nature of the criti* 
ciszns which have in general terms been made in 
this work on the past Governments of New Zea- 
land, there is yet room for strong comment as 
regards the management of the railways and other 
public works. The chief aim of those who have 
been instrumental in bringing about the present 
disgraceful state of things seems to have been the 
squandering of the borrowed cash, and trusting to 
Providence to make both ends meet. There has 
been a total disregard for the higher functions ap- 
pertaining to the management of a young colony, 
and the one great object seems to have been to 
divert public opinion to more trivial matters. 
Those who have elected to become the sycophants 
of leaders in politics, in order to accomplish some 
selfish purpose have, when returned to Parliament, 
in the most unscrupulous manner, on every possible 
occasion, used their most strenuous efforts, regard- 
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less of the true interests of the nation, to subvert 
measures propounded by wiser heads aflfecting the 
very constitution and destiny of the country. 
What else could be expected of a Parliament and 
people whose tendencies are on the side of demo- 
cracy ? Each successive party in power has emu- 
lated the follies of its predecessors. It was not 
until 1879, that the Government became fully alive 
to the fact that the colony was fast drifting into a 
state of complete impecuniosity — that the affairs 
of the country were, in fact, at " sixes and sevens,'* 
and so inextricably mixed up as to make confusion 
worse confounded. The practical experience which 
comes from experimental knowledge has, in the 
case of the railways, been the means of losing to 
the country over one quarter of a million pounds 
sterliag in one year. To remedy this unsatisfactory 
state of things, a Royal Commission, composed for 
the most part of inexperienced men, lacking the 
ability of competent judges, was appointed by the 
Government to inquire into the working of the 
Railways and Civil Service Department, and to 
draw up a report and present it to Parliament. 
The Commissioners entrusted with this onerous 
duty discharged it only too faithfully. Revelations 
were made of the most astounding nature. 

Notwithstanding the animadversions in this 
work on the want of ability and foresight on the 
part of the past Governments of New Zealand, very 
much more, if required, might be said on the 
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subject to their further discredit. The criticism to 
which they have exposed themselves would, how- 
ever, be incomplete if reference were not made to 
the gross disregard of the public interest exhibited 
by the Governments prior to 1880 in respect, more 
particularly, to the railway system of the colony. 
Instances of the most glaring character might be 
given of the culpable neglect of the common-weal, 
and of the incompetence of high officials who have 
been entrusted vnth the control of this valuable 
portion of the public estate. To remedy this 
disreputable state of things, and to avoid farther 
extravagance, Royal Commissioners were appointed 
by the HaU Government to investigate and report 
upon this mismanagement .of the railways, aijid also 
the Civil Service generally. The investigation, it 
was believed, would result in a much more 
economical working of the State lines, and would 
also be the means of checking abuses in various 
other departments of the Civil Service. The 
arduous and unenviable duties of the Commissioners 
were, for laymen, ably £!,nd speedily performed. 
Their report, when presented to Parliament, 
revealed to the confiding public disclosures of the 
most outrageous kind, and took the House and 
the country completely by surprise. Evidence of 
a trustworthy and incontrovertible nature showed 
that the railways could not possibly have been 
worse managed, even had their control been en- 
trusted to men of only ordinary ability. 
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In the Civil Service as many as "10,853 in- 
dividuals were employed and paid by the Govern- 
ment," being a marked contrast with those in 
neighbouring colonies. Men possessing none of the 
particular attributes of experienced men, or special 
training in railway management, had, for some 
reason or other, been placed in positions of great 
responsibility. Others had been appointed to 
highly-paid oflS.ces, and to perform duties either 
quite unnecessary, or within the capacity of ordi- 
nary clerks. " The cost of maintaining the public 
service " — according to the Hon. Major Atkinson's 
statement — "was £1,000,000 sterling annually,'* 
and which had to be defrayed from the revenue of 
the country. This expenditure is to be measiu'ed, 
for wages alone, at £2 4s. ll:|^d. per head of the 
total population, or a sum nearly equal to that 
demanded from the people, per head, of the United 
Kingdom for all the purposes of State government. 
Moreover, " out of the total male adult European 
population of the colony, only some 130,501 are 
effectual workers ; " and, consequently, these are 
called upon to bear the whole weight of the State 
burden. It therefore follows that, out of the male 
adult population of the colony, 8;3 per cent, are in 
the service of the Government ; and that, in order 
to pay the salaries of these servants, a sum equal to 
17'4 per cent, of the amount of the annual exports 
for 1879 is required. Such an unstatesmanlike 
position is perfectly indefensible, and reflects dis- 

Q 
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creditably on both Gk)veniment and people. After 
allowing for the number of the civil servants, the 
remaining 119,648 of the adult male population 
have to make provision, in addition to the 
£1,000,000 sterling required for the salaries of 
the Government employes, for a yearly interest 
burden of £12 16s. 7d. per head on the debt of 
the State. 

Considering that a few weeks only were avail- 
able for the Commission to make their tour, inspect 
the various working departments, examine the 
heads and subordinates, and, finally, to draw up the 
exhaustive and able report of what had come under 
their observation, their efforts and zeal in the cause 
of reform both redound to their credit and entitle 
them to the thanks of the country. The expense 
incurred by the Commission was comparatively 
insignificant when the good results are estimated. 
As is usual, however, with those whose interests are 
assailed in a vital way, there were not wanting 
those who loudly demurred against both the Com- 
mission and the expense which it would involve. 
Cavillers of the most captious order, both in the 
House and outside, warmly decried the necessity of 
such a Commission. When the report was read in 
the House, it, as might have been expected, met 
with strong expressions of dissent and opposition 
from a few. The charges in the report, it is true, 
were of a very grave nature, but they were, never- 
theless supported by the signatures . of the disin- 
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terested gentlemen who formed the Commission. 
Their version, therefore, had proper weight with the 
people, and was approved of by them. There was 
ample reason for them to do so : for, since 1878, 
the railways had been vested in a Conmiissioner, 
whose functions were on a par with those vested 
in a whole Board of Directors. In Dunedin, a 
person receiving £600 a year was foimd, who 
admitted to the Royal Commission that he had 
**had no practical experience of locomotives pre- 
vious to his appointment," and whose chief duty 
appeared to be to go into the locomotive shop when 
an engine needed repairs, and give instructions to 
the long-experienced locomotive foreman what to 
do with it. This was certainly bad enough, and 
the case may be classed with that at Nelson, 
^* where a gentleman " in the receipt of £400 a 
year as manager of the railways of only twenty 
miles long was found, and on which two trains 
only ran daily. Another case was instanced, where 
a railway storekeeper received £160 a year, but 
who had neither stores nor office. At Kaipara, the 
line of only sixteen miles long, and which has 
always been worked at a dead loss, had an assistant 
manager at a salary of £300 a year, for duties 
which ought to have been performed by the chief 
station master. Again, no less than sixteen differ- 
ent descriptions of locomotives have been intro- 
duced, necessarily involving an expense of having as 
many kinds of duplicate parts in effecting repairs. 
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What of it ? — It mattered not when indiyidual re- 
sponsihility in this respect, in the colony, is un- 
known ! What if the Commissioners have reported 
that there had heen " thirteen railway carriages left 
exposed to the action of the weather, involving an 
outlay of £1,477 to repair them;" or what if 
•* valuable engines have been left unprotected, with 
the sea-spray blowing over them ; " or that waggons 
were built of disgracefully bad workmanship, bad 
timber — ^unseasoned stringy bark, instead of iron 
bark, — ^joints not properly made ; " or that " their 
bottoms were only held up by nails in the flooring 
boards : " was it not a part of the railway system ? 
There is also room for reform in the other de- 
partments of the public service. The Commis- 
sioners declared that they foimd little to commend 
in regard to the management of the Public Works 
Department, and came to the conclusion "that 
New Zealand had not received good value for the 
large sums expended.'* The same kind of incom- 
petency and laxity even extended to the gaols. It 
was discovered by the Commissioners, at Arrow- 
town, that, in order to keep a prisoner for two days 
in the month in the confines of the gaol, that the 
cost of waiting on him would be " at the rate of 
£2838 15s. per annum." After such a recital of 
abuses, is it any longer to be marvelled at that 
New Zealand should be the most costly-governed 
colony in the world ? Or, that her railways, which 
have cost per mile about one-half of those in the 
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adjacent colonies, and with a tariff rate, in most 
instances, double that of theirs, should pay a divi- 
dend of only two per cent. 

The following expression of opinion from the 
recent and able Governor of the colony. Sir 
Hercules Robinson, was given by him at Auckland 
on his final departure from New Zealand, and may 
be of interest. Iq reply to an address of the Town 
Council of that city, he said : " I can assure you 
that if I had had liberty to consult my personal 
inclinations in the matter, I should not now be 
bidding adieu to New Zealand. Indeed, it is with 
feelings of heart-felt regret that I view the ap- 
proaching termination of my official connection 
with this great and important colony; and in 
taking leave of it, I have to express my sense of 
pleasure which I have derived from my residence 
in it. I have also to acknowledge the manifesta- 
tion of respect and good feeling made by the 
citizens of Auckland upon my short but very 
pleasant visit to your town. The first favourable 
impressions which I formed of New Zealand have 
been more, than confirmed by my subsequent 
experience. The country is one of , surprising 
promise, and it abounds in more natural advan- 
tages in conjunction than are to be found in any 
part of Her Majesty's wide dominions. I fear 
that the acquisition of such a vast inheritance has 
led you into an extravagant expenditure which 
may give some trouble yet. You will have to 
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encounter financial difliculties which will tax the 
wisdom and public spirit of your statesmen, and 
try your patience to the utmost. I don't think 
you will succumb under these difficulties, but they 
wiU prove a trial from which you will rise with 
renewed strength, and an increasing spirit for true 
progress. This country is capable of sustaining, 
with comparative ease, exceptionally heavy burdens, 
but it is well to remember that New Zealand is 
now a most heavily taxed and greatly indebted 
land. On the whole, if a well-wisher may venture 
a word of counsel, I would advise you to rest 
contented with that pre-eminence, and not experi- 
mentalise in the direction of the proverbial last 
straw, which might involve the country irretriev- 
ably in ruin and disgrace. Once more allow me 
to express my good wishes for your future wel- 
fare and advancement. Though leaving New 
Zealand, I shall continue to think of and regard 
her, for she has taken too deep a root in my heart 
to permit my interest in her lapsing with my 
official connection, From my far-distant home in 
South Africa I shall watch your , progress with 
unabated interest, and observe your prospects with 
undiminished feeling." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BETEOGEESSION OF NEW ZEALAND SINCE 1870— THE MANIA 
FOE BOREOWING, AND SHEINKAGE OF EXPOETS— COM- 
PAEISONS WITH NEIGHBOUEING COLONIES. 

PfiOM time- to time, the controllers of some of the 
public organs, and also those who have taken credit 
^ to themselves as being well versed in the principles 
which control the commerce of this country, have 
endeavoured, in the most prominent way, to place 
their views before the world with respect to the 
past position of this colony. Not only has this 
been the case, but even Sir Julius Vogel's conduct 
is, in some things, quite indefensible, inasmuch as 
he has — perhaps with a view to self -aggrandisement 
of late years, since his appointment to the oflB.ce of 
Agent- General of the colony in London — ^lost no 
opportunity to decry those who may have been as 
competent, and less unbiassed than himself, to give 
an opinion on matters affecting the future and 
national welfare of these colonies. Has he not, on 
every possible occasion, given vent to a series of 
vain platitudes and boasts, in attempting to bolster 
up the position of this colony ? Eegardless of the 
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true nature of the state of affairs, has not his con- 
sistency, when extolling the advantages of this 
colony over those of the adjacent ones, heen of a 
most assiduous kind P Has he not, at all times, 
heen ready to place one-sided and partial state- 
ments hefore the British puhlic, and as carefully 
ahstaining from lifting the veil which conceals the 
truth ? Possessing most of the attributes of the 
true diplomatist, he has undoubtedly succeeded as 
such. Dexterous as a statesman, he unquestionably 
has been the right man in the right place, in fur- 
thering the measures of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment when necessity demanded such a course. At 
all times anxious to please his masters, he has been 
most diligent and faithful in the carrying out of 
their commands. He has, however, altogether 
failed to enlighten the public in regard to facts 
which the records of the State show, and which 
tend to illustrate the position which this colony 
now holds when compared with the state of affairs 
which obtained during the ten years previous. The 
retrogression and true position of the colony cannot, 
however, by any kind of remissness or occult un- 
derstanding, be for ever hidden; and the sooner 
the truth is made manifest, the better for the 
country and those who have elected to make it 
their home, or, in the end, it is possible that malad- 
ministration may recoil in a most unexpected 
manner on the heads of those who, from incompe* 
tency or design, have been mainly instrumental in 
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concealing the truth. The statistical information 
that has already been given, 'per se shows that, 
despite the enormous sums of money which hare 
been imported, the colony has, when compared 
with its position in 1870, retrograded to a most 
alarming extent. That this is the case may easily 
be seen by the illustrations which, in a general 
way, have been given in this work, and which 
proves most conclusively that the position of New 
Zealand in 1870 was a much healthier and sounder 
one than that which she occupied in the year 
1879. For the purpose of throwing more light on 
this matter comparisons will be made^ and which 
will, in a great degree, confirm this view of the case, 
and also show the substantial position of the sister 
colonies in contradistinction to that of New Zealand. 
As previously stated, the absence of a properly- 
compiled Government Tear-book for the latter 
colony renders it absolutely impossible to adduce 
correct results, and great difficulty has, in conse- 
quence, been experienced in obtaining the necessary 
data to work upon. For all practical purposes, 
however, the figures in the subjoined table will be 
found to be approximately correct, and quite near 
enough for comparative purposes. The Table shows 
the deductions that have been drawn, and will go 
a long way in elucidating the State affairs of New 
Zealand. 
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YEAE 3870. 

Population— 250,000. 

Total National Debt ... 
National Debt per bead of x>opnlati6n 
Total yearly interest on National Debt, at 5 
per cent. ... ... 

Yearly interest per bead of population 
Estimated total value of yearly imports 
Import value per bead of population 
Estimated total value of yearly exports 
Export value per bead of population 



JB4,215414 

16 17 2 

210,755 

16 lOi 

4,689,015 

18 11 U 
4,822,756 

19 5 9| 



It will be seen from the above, that for the 
year 1870, the position of New Zealand, in respect 
to her imports, was a very satisfactory one — ^being 
in the ratio of £18 lis. 1^. per head of population. 
The exports for the same year were also satisfac- 
tory, averaging £19 5s. 9fd. per head. The 
annual interest payable on the then amount of 
national debt was, per head, the insignificant sum 
of 16s. 10|^d ; or, in other words, the latter repre- 
sented only 4j*3 per cent, of the actual value of the 
exports for the year mentioned. It is therefore 
patent that, at that period, the trade of New Zea- 
land, as well as the amount of the public debt, were 
in a most healthy condition. The tabulated state- 
ment shows that the exports of the country, — ^after 
provision has been made for supplying the people 
with their natural requirements, such as are pro- 
duced from the soil — ^were, even then, of greater 
value by 3'9 per cent, than the value of the imports 
for the same year. Purthermore, the national 
debt was also, for the same period, considerably less 
than the value of the annual exports. In con- 
firmation of this — ^if the business done in the f ol- 
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lowing year (1871) be taken as a basis — ^the pro- 
gression made was, for 1871, of a most striking 
and highly satisfactory character. The value of 
the imports was £4,078,193, and that of the 
exports £5,282,084; and, therefore, there was a 
balance of trade . in favour of the colony of 
£1,203,891; or, 29*5 per cent, in excess of the 
value of the imports. In the subsequent year^ 
1872, these amounted to £5,142,951 ; the exports 
being £5,190j665. Up to this date the finances 
and trade of the colony were, unquestionably, 
highly favourable. The mania for borrowing 
money then became the policy of the Government, 
and this unwise step was supported on all sides by 
the people, who, for the most part, no doubt, were 
influenced by purely selfish motives. The object 
seems to have been the floating of loans, and 
which, as a matter of course, would have to be 
spent in the colony, and everybody, it was ex- 
pected, would thus reap a fair measure of the fruits 
arising from the lavish expenditure of the money. 
So long as money could be raised in this way, 
everything would roll along merrily. The people 
and the Govenrment were in perfect accord, and 
content reigned on every side. The national 
wastefulness at last, however, became so glaring as 
to excite the indignation of the more prudent 
among the colonists, and the revulsion of feeling 
which consequently took place did much to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the public mind. A pro- 
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bable and general collapse was, no doubt, averted 
only by the successful floating of the more recent 
£5,000,000 loan. 

In order to more fully show the ill effects 
arising from the abuse of the excessive money 
borrowing which has been so much in vogue, it 
will be necessary to treat the subject in its widest 
aspect, and to deal with the events which have 
transpired almost to the present date. It is to be 
hoped that the unfavourable animadversions now 
about to be made, will have a proper and deterring 
effect on the minds of the New Zealand tax-payers. 
The lesson may also serve to restrain the mis- 
directed energy and over zealousness of the section 
of political adventurers who havfe helped to produce 
the present derogatory state of things. These 
would-be " representatives of the people " will do 
well to reflect on the mischief they have inflicted 
on the country. In dealing with State matters^ 
the comprehension of a true statesman should be 
both wide and profound, or it is possible that the 
inconsiderate " aye " of an individual may be the 
means of bringing much tribulation on a country 
and people. The Parliaments of New Zealand 
have — ^in common with those of most yoimg 
countries — had a fair sprinkling of such amateurs ; 
and their wisdom is made manifest in their works. 
The present position of this colony is xmenviable 
in the extreme. Her name has become a bye-word 
in the neighbouring colonies. She has reached the 
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full measure of her extravagant prodigality^ and 
she now fairly staggers beneath the weight of her 
self-inflicted stroke. Her forwardness has been 
attended with noiost deplorable consequences, and 
which, for the brief period of the years mentioned, 
are truly imparalleled in the annals of the colonial 
history. The following table will most conclusively 
indicate the insignificant position she now occupies 
when compared with the six neighbouring colonies. 



YEAR 1879. 

Population — 145,000« 

Total National Debt. . . 
National Debt per bead of population 
Total yearly interest on National Debt 
Yearly interest per bead of population 
Estimated total value oi yearly imports 
Imx>ort value per bead of population 
Estimated total value ot yearly exports 
Export value per bead of population 



^28,944,113 

65 lOi; 

1,535,000 

3 9 

8,873,233 

18 16 3f 

6,743,126 

12 18 U 



This table clearly shows that, since 1870, that 
with £24,728,999 additional borrowed money, and 
the large amount of private capital which since that 
year has been introduced to the colony, and taking 
into account the increase in the population of 
195,000, or 78 per cent., that, with all this, the 
yearly value of the exports have shrunk since 1870 
from £19 5s. 9f d. to £12 18s. 1^. per head in 
1879 ; and which, on a population basis, represents 
a clear annual falling off in the commerce of the 
country of £2,841,379 sterling when compared 
with the export trade for 1870 ! During the same 
period the national debt has increased from 
£16 7s, 2d, to £65 Os. 10 Jd. per head, and the 
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yearly interest on the same has increased from 
16s. 10^. to £3 9s. per head. This yearly 
interest, compared with the value of the annual 
exports, has increased from 4*3 per cent, to 
26"75 per cent. ; or more than one-fourth pcurt of 
the present yearly exports is absolutely required 
for interest alone on the State debt! These few 
particulars only partly depict the present state of 
affairs, and disclose this much — ^that out of every 
£100 of value exported over £26 15s. is the 
interest charge on the public debt for that year. 

Opinions have been publicly expressed, in the 
interests of New Zealand, in dealing with the 
question of excess of imports over exports, that its 
position has been justifiable on the grounds that it 
is as yet but a young country, striving to establish 
herself on an agricultural basis; and it has been 
contended, in order to accomplish this, that a large 
amount of private capital must be sunk to bring 
about such a desideratum. It has also been argued 
that the annual imports have been enormously 
swelled by the quantities of Government material 
that, during ten years, have been required for the 
construction of the railways and other public works 
of the colony generally ; and, also, that such con- 
structions have been carried out in excess of the 
actual wants of the people. This is quite consistent 
with fact, and is exemplified by the balance of 
imports over exports. It has, moreover, been con- 
tended that this state of things does not necessarily 
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prove that the colony is in an unfavourable position, 
or that it has been living beyond its income ; but, 
on the contrary, that it may be a sign of prudent 
investment having been made as a basis for calcu- 
lating the extent of the future national require- 
ments. The transparency of this plausible theory 
is in itself sufficient to make it unpopular. The 
case of New Zealand is a parallel one with that of 
the other six colonies, for they are, in regard to the 
importation of the material for public works, simi- 
larly situated. A comparison drawn between them 
and this colony will show their relative positions ; 
and for this purpose the annexed Table has been 
drawn : — 



Value of Imports 
to 1878, with 
exports : — 



and Exports for the following colonies, from 1873 
respect to the importations as compared with the 
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Biz years. 
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1 


S 


Per cen 

over Ex 

the total 
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Per cen 

over Im 

the total 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Victoria 


98,403^ 


89,790,418 


8,612,835 


9-5 




— 


New South Wales 


78^,670 


76,928,651 


1,991,919 2-5 


— 


— 


New Zealand ... 


45^49^ 


34,706,729 


10;>43.194 


30^ 


~ 


— 


Tasmania 


7^17,880 


6,768,610 


548,870 


8-1 


— 


— 


South Australia 


26^,497 


28,393,487 


— 


— 


1,443,990 


53 


Queensland 


19^7,265 


22,933,826 


— 


— 


8,126,561 


15-7 


Western Australia 


2,139,225 


2,284,407 




— 


145^82 


6-7 



From the results given in the foregoing state- 
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ment, it is perfectly clear that the commercial 
position of New Zealand is an unfavourable one. 
Between the years 1873 and 1878 she obviously 
imp6rted 30'3 per cent, more value than what she 
exported. This should be a sufficient answer to 
those superficial reasoners who so persistently 
maintain that the reckless borrowing of the large 
sums of money has been a success, and a great 
blessing to the colony. To argue that the large 
amount of private capital which has been invested 
in the country will amply compensate for the 
failure of the export trade is " a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare,'' and only tends to make the existing 
state of affairs worse ; for, the aggregate value of 
the productions, resulting from the investment of 
such money, would be incorporated in the gross 
amount of exports, which, instead of being equal 
to what they were in 1873, should have multiplied ; 
but this is not so, and hence the failure. 

New Zealand — ^avaricious, extravagant, badly- 
governed New Zealand — ^has, in short, been com- 
pletely out-done in her inter-colonial competitive 
race ; and, when measured by their export wealth, 
her more successful, less ambitious, but, never- 
theless, powerful neighbours — Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, New South Wales, 
Victoria, and even Tasmania — have more reason to 
rejoice than the debt-burdened and highly-eulogised 
" Britain of the South." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CONCLUSION 

Pbom what has been stated in this work, the cause 
of the present over-burdened state of New Zealand 
is only too truly apparent, and naay be fairly 
attributed to bad legislation and national disregard 
of the interests of the colony by the people. Al- 
though this state of things has been going on for 
some years, yet the people themselves do not, even 
now, seem to have perceptive power strong enough 
to enable them to set to work, and correct the mal- 
administrations of the State. Until this is done^ 
the highly fertile Colony of New Zealand cannot 
possibly hope to rise out of her only too pal- 
pably retrogressive and embarrassed position. Her 
people seem, as a rule, to have been engrossed with 
seliish considerations. Things went well so long 
as their particular ends were served. The states- 
man in his turn, if the past results may be taken 
as the measure of his ability, seems to have distin- 
guished himself as one not possessing either large 
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or comprehensive views. That most valuable 
essential, forethought, has been wanting. To 
briefly illustrate the outcome of his Parliamentary- 
doings, there has been a sum of £2,306,952 yearly 
expended on the three following items — ^namely : — 



Interest on National Debt 

Education 

Loss on Bailways 



jei,535,000 
467,000 
304,962 

JB2,306,952 



This large expenditure has had to be borne 
by a population of only 445,000; or, in other 
words, by the 130,501 effectual workers among 
her people. These have had, therefore, to con- 
tribute £17 15s. 6Jd. per head to make up for 
the expenditure ; and which, on a population basis, 
per head is £5 3s. 8d., notwithstanding that at this 
time the exports per head were only £12 18s. l|d. 
The entire cost of government in Victoria per 
head of her population was, for the year 1878, 
only £5 5s. 4|d ; while that of Tasmania was but 
£3 8s. 4d. per head. It is, therefore, most con- 
clusive that in New Zealand the money expended 
per head of her population on interest, education, 
and loss on working the railways, is about equal to 
the entire cost per head of the population of 
Victoria for all the purposes of the State ; and 34*2 
per cent, more than that required by the states- 
men of Tasmania for their yearly expenditure I 
The amount expended in education in New Zealand 
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is out of all reason, and judicious retrenchment is 
absolutely necessary in this department. 

The railway administrative system cannot be 
condemned in too strong terms. The question 
might reasonably be asked, Why should individuals 
who live in that part of the country through which 
railways are not made, and who, therefore, do not 
participate in the advantages to be derived from 
the lines to the same extent as those whose proper- 
ties are contiguous to them, be called upon to 
contribute yearly in equal proportion to compen- 
sate the Government for the loss in connection 
with the railways, seeing that these people do not 
receive any proportionate benefits ? Those who 
agitated for the formation of the lines through 
their particular districts receive direct pecuniary 
benefit, and should, in common fairness, be called 
upon, by a special Railway Act, to contribute, by 
additional rates or otherwise, to make provision for 
all net earnings under 5 per cent. By this means 
the Government would be relieved of the necessity 
of having to provide for any loss on the working of 
the railways. 

Por the future well-being of New Zealand, it is 
to be hoped that the rising generation may, when 
the day arrives, show more wisdom and State 
morality than that which has been displayed in the 
past, and that the youth of the country may com- 
prehend the great principle, that there is in politics 
a morality as in other departments of human 
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activity. Then, and not till then, may the people 
as a whole expect to find in the Legislative ad- 
ministration of the land men of probity, true wis- 
dom, and virtue. 
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THE AGRICULTURIST: 



A PAPER SEAD BEFORE THE 

KAIAPOI FARMERS' CLUB, 



BT 



WILLIAM BATEMAN, 



OP 



Chrutchurch, on the Wth September^ 1879. 

Me. Chairman and Gentlemen — ^You are indebted 
to your worthy President, Mr. Pashby, for my 
presence here this evening. He has induced me 
to make an attempt at reading a paper before the 
members of the Kaiapoi Farmers* Club. It is quite 
a novelty on my part to endeavour to discharge such 
an undertaking, and when I tell you that it is the 
j&rst paper I have ever produced or read before an 
audience of any kind, I feel satisfied that I shall 
receive every leniency at your hands for my 
shortcomings. 
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I am afraid, gentlemen, that I shall almost 
weary your patience in asking you to follow me 
through my observations, as I shall have to wade 
through a magnitude of figures which I cannot 
well avoid : figures, we all know, are tiresome 
things, but most essential and valuable records. 

I propose to give you an idea of the vast 
increase in agricultural wealth, arising from the 
demands of a prosperous people ; and to show that, 
beyond your own immediate markets, the great 
outlet for your produce will be the United King- 
dom of Great Britain. Also, that in your calling 
as tillers of the soil, you will have competitors 
whose resources are almost immeasurable, and that, 
as a matter of sound public policy, it would be 
utter folly for you to attempt to create artificial 
consumers for the food that you may produce. I 
shall also endeavour to show — to enable you to 
hol^ your own as producers — ^that you have in this 
colony all that is naturally desired by agrir 
culturists, and that success must attend your 
labours, providing there are good management, 
strict economy, and an eflBcient Government — ^the 
latter being of paramount importance, and its 
maintaining in a great measure being in your own 
hands. One of the most important functions of a 
good Government is to take care that there shall 
be no hindrance to the people supplying themselves 
with the first necessaries of life, such as food and 
clothing, and that they have at their disposal all 
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the ordinary requisites necessary to secure the 
permanence of their various trades and callings. 
In order that this may be brought about, 
and that there may be a free exchange of 
commodities between you and the countries you 
deal with — (excepting all such articles as you 
cannot possibly produce as cheaply as you can 
import, for on such only should there be a duty for 
revenue and Government purposes) — there should 
be a strict and sound policy adhered to. 

Great Britain, as you well know, is for its size 
the most prolific country in the world, and I, 
therefore, with your permission, propose to place 
before you in this paper a few particulars, which I 
trust may not only be interesting to you but also 
instructive. What I meaa to convey by being 
instructive is, that the solid matters of fact which 
I shall refer to will, I trust, set in motion your 
powers of thinking, as, from the due and calm 
consideration of the mind, good is generally 
expected to flow. 

EXTENT OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND PEOPOKTIONS OP THE 
VARIOUS CROPS AND LIVE STOCK RETURNS. 

The total extent of the United Kingdom is 
76,300,000 acres, of which 26,300,000 are in 
moimtain pasture and waste, and 50,000,000 in 
crops, meadows, permanent pasture and woods and 
forests. Of the crops one fourth is in various kinds 
of com, one eighth in green crops, one eighth in 
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grass under rotation, and one half in meadows and 
permanent pasture. About a thirtieth of the 
whole surface of the United Kingdom is in woods 
and forests. These proportions show the prevailing 
system of husbandry, and reveal the cause of its 
increasing productiveness. Three-fourths of the 
whole are green crops, which feed and clean ; or 
grass, which rests and maintains. The remaining 
fourth is corn. This preponderance of restorative 
over exhaustive crops greatly exceeds that of any 
other country, and is very much due to the climate. 
The extent of land imder various crops in the 
United Kingdom in 1877 was — ^in wheat, 3,321,000 
acres ; barley, 2,652,000 acres ; oats, 4,239,000 
acres ; potatoes, 1,393,000 acres ; other green crops, 
3,566,000 acres ; flax, 130,000 acres ; hops, 70,000 
acres ; bare fallow, 633,000 acres ; grass under rota- 
tion, 6,441,000 acres ; permanent pasture, 24,000,000 
acres (besides mountain pastures and wastes); 
woods and plantations, 2,511,000 acres. The num- 
ber of live stock of various kinds in 1877 was — of 
horses, 2,834,000 ; cattle, 9,693,000 ; sheep, 
32,157,000; pigs, 3,964,000. 

VALUE OF CEREAL AND ANIMAL FOOD IMPORTED FROM 

ABROAD. , 

The progressive increase of foreign supplies 
during the first twenty years is marvellous — the 
value of foreign cereal and animal food im- 
ported having risen from £35,000,000 in 1857 to 
£110,000,000 in 1876. The greatest proportional 
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increase has been in the importation of animal food, 
living animals, fresh and salt meat, fish, poultry, 
oggs, butter, and cheese, which in that period has 
risen from an annual value of seven to thirty-six 
millions sterling. More than half the farinaceous 
articles imported, other than wheat, are used in the 
production of beer and spirits. 

The proportion in which the people of Great 
Britain are dependent for the principal articles of 
food on home and foreign supply was the subject of 
inquiry in 1868, and a paper was read to the Statis- 
tical Society on the matter. At that time it was 
found that the foreign supply was in the proportion 
of one-fifth of the whole. In ten years since that 
time, the importation of meat has more than 
doubled, butter and cheese have increased nearlv 
one-third, wheat more than a third, and other grain 
has doubled. More than one-fourth of the total 
consumption of agricultural produce is now obtained 
from other countries. England at present derives 
from foreign lands not only one-half of her bread, 
and one-fourth of her meat and dairy produce, but 
must also depend on the foreigner for almost the 
entire addition that may be further required by 
any increase in her population. In the last ten 
years there has been no increase in the acreage or 
production of corn, and little in that of meat. The 
extent of green crops and grass has slighty in- 
creased, from the double impulse of the rise in 
wages and. the increasing demand for dairy produce 
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and meat. But, excluding good lands capable of 
being rendered fertile by drainage, England 
appears, from the highest authority upon British 
agriculture, to have approached a point in 
agricultural production beyond which capital 
can be otherwise more profitably expended 
in that country, than in further attempting 
to force the poorer class of soils. It is now 
ascertained beyond doubt, that it is cheaper for 
her, as a nation, to get the surplus from the richer 
lands of America, Southern Russia, and the Aus- 
tralasian colonies (of which, happily for us, we form 
part), where the virgin soil is still unexhausted; 
or from the more ancient agriculture of India, 
which, with its cheap and abundant labour more 
skilfully applied, and its means of transport 
extended, and better utilised, seems destined to 
become one of the principal sources of the future 
supply of com. And, as the carriage of the 
chief supply of wheat is from great distances, 
— California, the Black Sea, India, and these 
colonies — the cost of transporting a quantity 
equal to the produce of an acre in England, is 
seldom less than AOs. from the colonies. It is 
therefore obvious that this natural protection 
enjoyed by the British farmer, in his proximity to 
the home market, as compared with the foreign 
farmer who seeks that market for his produce, 
gives him an advantage equal to about the present 
average rent of his land, and forms some slight 
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compensation for the higher taxes and cost of 
manure which he has to pay, as compared with his 
competitor in most foreign countries. 

AGEICULTUEAL STATISTICS OF THE XJIOTED KINODOM. 

The total Home produce can now be very 
correctly calculated from the annual agricultural 
returns. The collection of these returns was 
instituted in Ireland at the time of the potato 
famine in 1847. It is only since 1867 that they 
have been published yearly. The information is 
collected by the constabulary, a semi-military 
force, stationed at all parts of the country, and is 
arranged by the Registrar-General, and annually 
printed. The experience of this has created such 
a fund of local knowledge, that there can now be 
no doubt entertained of the substantial accuracy of 
the returns. Minute accuracy is not expected or 
required, but the comparisons from year to year 
show the relative correctness obtained to be 
sufficient for all practical purposes. The value of 
this information is powerfully set forth in the 
following statement, showing comparative quantity 
and value of Home and foreign agricultural 
produce consumed annually in the United King- 
dom. 
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It is shown from the above statement that the 
total value of the home crop is more than double 
that of the imported, but the proportion of vege- 
table and animal food is singularly close, as will be 
shown by this further arrangement of figures : — 



Home Growth. 
Valne of com and vegetable prodace ... ^125,737,500 
Valne of animal produce ... ... 135,000,000 



Foreign Growth. 
je52,537,500 
58,170,000 



^260,737,500 ^110,707,500 

The quantity of Indian corn imported in 1876 
was nearly 40,000,000 cwts, an amount quite ex- 
ceptional and unprecedented, and therefore not in- 
cluded in its full amount in the preceding table : — 

Table showing average price of British wheat, barley, and oats in the 
United Kingdom, per imperial quarter of 8 bushels, in each of the 
16 years 1863-1878:— 



Tear. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 




s. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


1863 


44 9 


33 11 


21 2 


1864 


40 2 


29 11 


20 1 


1865 


41 10 


29 9 


21 10 


1866 


49 11 


37 5 


24 7 


1867 


64 6 


40 


26 1 


1868 


63 9 


43 


28 1 


1869 


48 2 


39 5 


26 


1870 


46 10 


34 7 


22 10 


1871 


56 10 


36 2 


25 2 


1872 


57 


37 4 


23 2 


1873 


58 8 


40 5 


25 5 


1874 


55 9 


44 11 


28 10 


1875 


45 2 


38 5 


28 8 


1876 


46 2 


35 2 


26 3 


1877 


56 9 


39 8 


25 11 


1878 


46 5 


40 2 


24 4 



General average for 16 years : — ^Wheat, 5l8. 5d. ; barley, 37s. 6d. ; 

oats, 24s. 9d. 

These averages will no doubt be of interest to 
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the New Zealand agriculturist, and may be 
looked upon as valuable records — ^not only for the 
use of those directly occupied in grain growing, 
but of considerable interest to others. 

The following is the analysis extending over six- 
teen years. This statement shows the maximum 
and Tninimum yearly average price realised for 
wheat, barley, and oats, and the general average 
prices per Imperial quarter for the period referred 
to— namely, 1863 to 1878 :— 

Whxat. s. d. 

Maximum yearly average per Imperial quarter ... ... 64 6 

Minimum yearly average per Imperial quarter ... ... 40 O 

General average per Imperial quarter for sixteen years ... 51 5 

Bablby. 

MaxiTTinm yearly average per Imperial quarter ... ... 44 11 

Minimum yearly average per Imperial quarter ... ... 29 9 

General average per Imperial quarter for sixteen years ... 37 6 

Oats. 

Maximum yearly average per Imperial quarter ... ... 28 & 

Minimum yearly average per Imperial quarter ... ... 20 7 

General average per Impend quarter for sixteen years ... 24 9 

PKOPOETION OF LAND OWNERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
TO THE WHOLE POPULATION 320,000 TO 33,000,000. 

The " Doomsday Book " for the United King- 
dom, lately published, divides the landowners into 
two classes — those who have less than one acre of 
land, and those who have one acre and upwards. 
The former comprise 70 per cent, of the whole, but 
as none of this class has so much as an acre, and 
they hold altogether less than a two-hundredth 
part of the land, they may be regarded as house- 
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holders only. Excluding these, as not properly 
agricultural landowners, it may then fairly he said 
that one person in every hundred of the entire 
population of the United Kingdom is a landowner. 
Suhdividing that figure hy the average numher of 
each family, it may he concluded that every 
twentieth head of a family is an owner of land. 

THE MOST STRIKING JFEATUEES OF RECENT AGEICUL. 

TURAt PROGRESS. 

Before entering on a more detailed description 
of the principles which generally regulate the 
management of agricultural and other landed 
property, it may, perhaps, he advisable briefly to 
notice the progress recently made, together with 
the changes which science and art, or the operation 
of other combined causes, in connection with the 
present position of the British farmer, and the 
eflFect of such in regard to competiton, which may 
have been, in consequence, thus forced upon him. 

One of the most striking features in connection 
with agricultural progression is the general intro- 
duction of the farmers' real friend, the reaper and 
binder, which has multiplied the effects of human 
labour to a most wonderful extent, and that, to6> 
at the most critical season of the year — ^harvest 
time, when the salvation of the entire crop at times 
depends on the expedition with which it is gathered 
in. There is also in use a machine for haymakings 
possessing similar advantages. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to estimate, generally speaking, the 

s 
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benefits which have accrued from the introduction 
of these two highly important lahour-saving 
machines. Next to the economy of labour may be 
ranked the continued increase of produce, brought 
about by the expedient of taking two com crops in 
succession. 

Where the land is clean, and in high condition, 
and where the agriculturist is free to follow a 
rational system of farming, the four-course system 
of alternate corn and green crops, wheat, turnips, 
barley, and grass, have two great advantages — first, 
by alternating restorative and cleansing crops with 
corn ; and, second, by regular distribution of labour 
throughout the year. This is now the most modem 
system followed in Great Britain. It is pointed 
out with great force how such a course might be 
beneficial, and become an instrument of great 
national value if any unforeseen occurrence should 
cut off one of the main supplies of wheat — that of 
Russia, for example. If only the twentieth part of 
the corn land of the United Kingdom were called 
on to bear an additional wheat crop, the loss would 
be at once made good, and with no perceptible 
strain on the present agricultural system. By this 
means, if all Europe were -shut against Great 
Britain, she would be quickly able to meet the in- 
creased home demand, by double cropping, to the 
extent of one-tenth of her corn land. It is clear, 
then, that at present Great Britain possesses, in 
this power of taking a second wheat crop, a latent 
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reserve force, which might, on very short notice, 
be brought into action ; and this is without reckon- 
ing anything on the immense reserve power of 
cereal production which is stored up in the pasture 
lands, ready in case of need. It is a power, 
moreover, that will check any considerable perma- 
nent rise in the price of wheat, and which would 
dispel all predictions likely to arise at anything 
that high settled rates can rule. A decline in the 
acreage under wheat is, when not caused by a bad 
seed time, the natural result of low price ; but when 
the price rises, increased acreage quickly follows. 
"Were the price to rise steadily, and show signs of 
permanence, the second crop system would extend, 
and ejffiectually check the rise in price. 

THE YIELD OP WHEAT IN GREAT BRITAIN AS COMPAEED 

WITH OT^EE COUNTEIES. 

Por the credit of British husbandry, it will 
be well to compare its standard yields of wheat 
with the yields in foreign countries, the in- 
formation being supplied in the Board of 
Trade Agricultural Returns for 1876, — i.e., 
estimated yield per acre of wheat in Imperial 
bushels per statute acre in the undermentioned 
countries — England, 29*9 bushels; Wales, 27*0; 
Scotland, 29*0 ; Great Britain, 29'9 ; Irelaad, 25-0 ; 
Islands, 28-0; United Kingdom, 29*5; Holland, 
28-5 ; Belgium, 20*3 ; Wurtemberg, 18-0 ; Bavaria, 
16-3 ; Egypt, 155 ; Prance, 13-5 ; Greece, 132 ; 
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Austria (proper), 12-5 ; Portugal, 9*0 ; Hungary, 
8*5 ; and Russia, 5*5. 

In 1851 the Ma/rh Lane Express collected 
the opinions of five hundred correspondents in 
England for ten years — 1851 to 1861 — in which 
the yields of the several countries range from 22|- 
up to 34|^ bushels of wheat, making a general 
average for England of 29 bushels per acre. Half 
the total wheat produce of the United Kingdom 
is grown in eleven English counties — namely, lin- 
oolnshire, Yorkshire, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Kent, Hampshire, Sussex, Wiltshire, 
and Gloucestershire. Nearly one-fourth of the 
whole is grown in three counties — ^namely, 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and Essex. In fact, Lin- 
colnshire, which heads the list, with a maximum 
crop of 1^ million quarters, reaps and threshes 
above a fifth more wheat than all Scotland and 
Ireland. 

It is clearly shown that the method of arriving 
at results in the Mother country is carried out with 
the greatest perfection and accuracy. Eor 
instance, the general average of the wheat yield 
per acre is stated at 29 bushels, and this has been 
arrived at by two different and distinct function- 
aries, — i.e.^ the Board of Trade and the Mark 
Lane Earpress. I now propose to touch only one 
or two matters respecting the British agriculturist 
and his landlord, with reference to the estimated 
capital invested, &c. 
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THE TENANT'S CAPITAL AND INCOME. 

The capital provided by the tenant for the 
ordinary work of his farm bears some variety of 
character, differing greatly in different districts, on 
different soils, and sorts of farms. There does not 
appear to be much general agreement as to the 
average value of the farmer's plant in the stock, 
implements, and material accessories of his business. 
When a mean has to be struck between the high- 
farming which finds, at least, profitable employ- 
ment for £16 an acre, and the low level of the scale 
which a West of Ireland tenant would think ample, 
it is easy widely to err; but there are some 
grounds for believing that an average of, say, £8 
per acre, over the cultivated area of 47,000,000 
acres throughout the United Kingdom, may fairly 
enough represent the working capital of the 
British tenantry. This gives a sum of 
£376,000,000. For the purposes of taxation, the 
Income-Tax Acts assume the tenant's earnings to 
be measured by one-half his rent in England, and 
one-third in Scotland and Ireland — assump- 
tions to which practical effect is given in the 
reduced poundage-rate imposed. It has been 
argued, on the one hand, that this is too favourable 
to the farmer, and charges his profits too lightly ; 
while, on the other, authority is not wanting for 
the very opposite contention. Since, however, this 
estimate is, in point of fact, that acted on the 
adjustment of taxation, and since.it coincides very 
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closely with an average return of 9 per cent, on 
the farming capital employed, it is considered that 
it is not, on the average, at all too low an estimate, 
and that no great error can result from its adoption. 
Omitting for convenience the deferential favour 
shown to other than English tenants, one authority 
takes the aggregate taxable income of all the 
occupiers of the United Kingdom at one-half the 
gross value of the land-rental — which, it will be 
remembered, includes the tithes, or a total sum of 
£33,000,000 a year. 

LANDLORD'S CAPITAL AND INCOME. 

The landlord's share of this income, as measured 
by the gross rental yearly assessed for income-tax 
in the United Kingdom, is £67,000,000. Of this 
sum, it is to be noted that about £5,000,000 re- 
presents the fixed and separate, but equally landed, 
revenues of the lay and clerical tithe-owners. 
Some three-fourths of the rest, or £46,000,000, 
may be most properly regarded as landlord's rent 
in its most primary sense,' and £16,000,000 as the 
interest of sums laid out in fitting the soil for 
profitable cultivation, by means of enclosm^es, 
buildings, drainage, and so forth. The extent of 
these investments goes some way to account for 
the recent rise in the nominal rental of land, and it 
is too often overlooked, when proposals are made 
to subject land, as a source of wholly unearned 
revenue, to exceptionally heavy taxes. Taking the 
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natural rent at 30 years' purchase, and the land- 
lords' investments and tithe-owners' property at 25, 
these figures would appear to indicate the existence 
of a tithe-owners' capital of £125,000,000, an 
ordinary landlords' capital of £1,380,000,000 in the 
soil itself, and of £400,000,000 in its improvements ; 
or, in the aggregate, £1,905,000,000. The total 
amount of capital invested in carrying out the 
results of agriculture in the United Kingdom may 
be put down thus :— Tenants, £376,000,000 ; land- 
lords and tithe-owners, £1,905,000,000 ; or the 
enormous aggregate wealth of £2,281,000,000. 

LANDOWNING THE ONLY BUSINESS IN WHICH SPECIAL 
TRAINING IS NOT DEEMED NECESSARY. 

This knowledge of business is a matter of great 
moment to those who employ so vast a capital as 
the English landowners, a capital far beyond the 
entire value of that employed in railways, mines, 
ironworks, canals, and gas-works put together. 
Men of the highest capacity, with special training 
and qualifications, are employed in the manage- 
ment of land. Constant watchfulness of the 
progress of invention, by which large results may 
be obtained on a given expenditure, is absolutely 
necessary to procure a profit in the general com- 
petition. The landowners of the large estates 
entrust the management of their property to agents?, 
more or less qualified, many very capable, but 
often hampered by the pressing need of their em- 
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ployer for the largest return of rental at the least 
cost. The landowner himself too seldom takes 
such an active and intelligent interest in the 
details of management as would convince him of 
the need to keep his farms in a similar state of 
high working order. It is not with him really a 
question of business. Take for instance, by way 
of comparison, a manufacturer, merchant, or ship- 
owner, who has a rental of £5000 a year. What 
would be thought of the prospects of a woollen 
manufacturer who, without the slightest prepara- 
tion or special knowledge, embarked £100,000 in 
that business? Or of a man who took over a 
mercantile concern of the same extent, without 
having ever before written or read a business 
letter ? Or of a young military officer giving up a 
commission to take the direction and responsibility 
of a great ship-owning house ? And yet this is in 
effect what is done every day by the majority of 
English, landowners. 

THE ANNUAL EAINFALL IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The annual rainfall in the United Kingdom, 
the same as in all other countries, is far from 
being anything like uniform. It varies in the 
lowest parts of the country from 25 to 35 inches. 
In the mountainous districts these figures might 
be doubled. But, limiting the consideration to the 
cultivated lands, it must be obvious that an annual 
rainfall upon an acre of land, in the one case of 
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2,500 tons, and in the other of 3,500 tons, accom* 
panied by corresponding humidity of atmosphere, 
will greatly modify the respective systems of 
husbandry practised. Accordingly, the eastern 
half of the country may be correctly described as 
the corn and fattening region of the kingdom. 
The winter temperature is more severe in the east 
than in the west, and that of the summer warmer 
and more sunny, and better suited to the ripening 
of wheat ; while that of the west being less scorch- 
ing and more cloudy, is better adapted to pasture 
and oats. The nature of live stock is so much 
greater than corn; it is not found profitable to 
push the limit of cultivation to a greater height 
above the level of the sea than 800 feet in 
the east, and 500 feet in the west; and these 
limits are becoming more circumscribed by the 
increasing cost of labour, and the continued rise 
in live stock. I trust I have clearly proved to 
you the vast increase in agricultural wealth and 
production that has taken place within the short 
period of twenty years, and that it is to the United 
Kingdom you will have to look, as agriculturists 
of New Zealand, for the sale of your surplus of the 
chief articles you produce. Por the present, these 
may be fairly described as wool, tallow, meat, and 
wheat. Before proceeding to remark upon the 
great and important point for your consideration — 
your competitors — I deem it only fair to state that 
I am totally indebted for the few particulars I 
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have read to you, to one of the recently-pubKshed 
journals of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. I have very great pleasure in recom- 
mending to you this most valuable journal. Every 
farmer will find in it a store of information 
unparalleled. It is published every six months, 
and the price is only seven shillings in Christ- 
church. 

THE CHIEF AND FORMIDABLE COMPETITOBS OP THE NEW 

ZEALAND AGEICULTUEIST. 

The American may fairly be placed at the head 
of the list of your competitors, and as one destined 
to make almost immeasurably increased productive 
power. At present he is your great rival, and he is 
indeed a formidable one. I find I shall take up too 
much of your time were I to do other than refer 
briefly to his position in general terms. The follow- 
ing are the export values from the United States, 
for the years 1877 and 1878, of live stock, meat, 
and breadstuffs, as taken from the Chicago Farmers^ 
MevieWy and are worthy of having a place in this 
paper. This statement is only one of the many 
potent facts which I wish to bring under your notice, 
to show that you have too many " lions " in the 
way for you to be dormant. 
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ExPOBT yalaes of live stock, meat and breadstuffs for the years 1877 and 
1878 from the United States :— 



Live stock, meat and bread- 
stuff s, not including flour ... 
Wheat 


1877 


1878 


Increase 


£ 

9,759,448 
10,000,336 


£ 

15,266,816 
19,764,300 


£ 

5,507,368 
9,753,964 


19,759,784 


35,021,116 


15,261,333 



From the above it is clear that the exports of 
the particular class of produce specified had in- 
creased ia value in the year 1878 over that of 1877 
by 72*2 per cent. A few remarks may be necessary 
to illustrate the increase of her live stock and dead 
meat trade with Great Britain since so recent a date 
as 1876. The entire quantity of meat imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1876 from the United 
States was 16,166,6321bs, the money value of which 
was£389,396. In 1878 it had risen to 53,661, 2161bs., 
with a money value of £1,264,764, while from 
Europe the total money value of dead meat was 
only £66,535. The value of imports of all classes 
of live stock into Great Britain from America and 
the Continent was £7,454,482, and, with dead meat 
added, £8,785,871. Of that sum nearly £4,000,000 
was from America. Every year, it has been pointed 
out, Europe can spare fewer cattle, and it is to 
America British consumers must look to make up 
the deficiency in the Home supply. Sooner or later 
all these importations of meat must tell upon the 
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consumers* butchers' bills; but at present they 
remain, strange to say, almost as high as ever. 

To give you some idea of the prodigious re- 
sources of America, the following may be of interest 
to you : — 

THE LARGEST FARM IN THE WORLD. 

The largest cultivated wheat farm on the globe 
is said to be the Grondin Parm, not far from the 
town of Fargo, Dakota. It embraces some 40,000 
acres, both Government and railway land, and lies 
close to the Red river. Divided into four parts, it 
has dwellings, granaries, machine shops, elevators, 
stables for 200 horses, and room for storing 1,000,000 
bushels of grain. Besides the wheat farm, there is 
a stock farm of 28,000 acres. In seeding time 70 
to 80 men are employed, and during harvest 250 to 
300 men. Seeding begins about April 9th, and 
continues throughout the month, and is done very 
systematically. The machines follow one another 
around the field some four rods apart. Cutting 
begins about August 8th, and ends in the fore part 
of September, succeeded by the threshing with 
eight steam threshers. After threshing, the 
stubble ground is ploughed with great ploughs^ 
drawn by three horses and cutting two furrows, 
and this goes on until the weather is cold 
enough to freeze — ^usually about November 1st. 
There are many other farms in the territory, and 
in the same neighbourhood, and they are tilled in 
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mucli the same way as the Grondin. The surface 
of the land generally is almost level, and the soil 
rich and hlack. The product of one field of 2^315 
acres is 57,285 bushels, some 25 bushels to the 
acre. The average yield of the Dakota wheat farm 
is 20 to 25 bushels per acre, and the concurring 
testimony is that it is imequalled as a wheat region 
in the world. The estimated average wheat yield 
in the United States, from the highest agricultural 
authority, is put down at 13 bushels per acre. 

I cannot close with Cousin Jonathan's power of 
competition without bringing under your special 
notice the cheap railway rates with which he is 
favoured. 

FREIGHT CHAEGES ON AMERICAN BAILWAYS. 

The cost of railway transport of goods varies 
very much with different railway systems ; but not 
so much on the main lines of countries. Por instance, 
the lowest cost of carrying freight yet reported 
in America is found in the report of the Northern 
Central Railway for 1878, which gives the cost per 
ton per mile on the Susquehanna division, 47 miles 
long, as 8'35 cent., or 0*l75d. (say about one-sixth 
of a penny) per ton per mile. On the whole road, 
however, the average cost is about twice as much, 
and on one of its branches (a distance of only nine 
miles long) the cost is nearly ten times as much — 
3*246 cents per ton per mile. It is not often the 
companies report separately the cost on different 
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sections of the same road. If they did, perhaps 
some of them would show a lower cost than this. 
Freight has been carried between Chicago and 
New York within the past two years at 0*4 to 
0*44 cents, or 02d. to 0'22d. per ton per mile, 
equivalent to 20 cents, or about lOd. per lOOlbs. 
from Chicago to New York, the distance of which 
is 912 miles ! 

The American has been one of the foremost as 
an inventor of labour-saving machines for the 
farm. He is one of those who have a natural 
inventive turn of mind. It is very desirable to 
point out the forced necessity there is for the 
agriculturist to use all such machines, as the 
farmer must now be on the constant watch for 
improvements to enable him to hold anything like 
his groimd as a competitor in the general altered 
condition of agricultural matters. 

INDIA. 

India has been referred to as likely to become 
one of your competitors. The shortening of the 
distance between India and the United Kingdom, 
since the opening of the Suez Canal, has not only 
reduced the rate of freights, but established a 
market in England for the wheat produced in the 
former country. The climate of India cannot, as a 
rule, be considered favourable or reliable for wheat 
growing. It bears no comparison to that of 
America. The following is some gauge of what 
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has already been accomplished by one of your new 
competitors : — The export of wheat from Calcutta 
during the past two or three years has reached as 
much as 1,149,667 maunds in some single months 
of the year. This is equal to 1,673,171 bushels. 
The freights are very favourable. By steamers to 
the United Kingdom, via the Suez Canal, £1 2s. 6d. 
per ton is about the ruling rate ; while by sailing 
vessels, via the Cape of Good Hope, 10s. per ton is 
the usual rate, and as ruinously low as 5s. per ton 
has only been paid occasionally during the period 
I have referred to. 

CUE SISTER COLONIES— SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND VICTORIA. 

The former seems to hold her own, and goes on 
increasing her area of wheat growing, despite her 
low average yields of 5*4 bushels per acre in some 
of the worst seasons, notably that of 1876. The 
highest estimated average wheat yield in South 
Australia, if I remember correctly, was about 
12 bushels. The yield in 1877 was reckoned 
7*7 bushels per acre, and that of last year at 
equal to 7 bushels per acre — the average in many 
places in 1878 ranging from 23 to 12^ bushels per 
acre. Considering these light yields, and the 
proportion of seed used — i. ^., about 1^ bushels per 
acre produce a retui'n of 9 bushels, which seems to 
be a good average yield ; and to analyse this further, 
it is clear that one-sixth portion of the gross 
production is wanted every year for seed purposes. 
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Or, to put this important matter more forcibly to 
you, it takes one acre to produce the seed needed for 
sowing six acres. It is therefore only reasonable to 
conclude that, unless some different system of agri- 
culture is followed, South Australia cannot be 
looked upon to make much further advancement in 
wheat growing, considering that year by year she 
will have her increased population to provide for. 
Her estimated total yield last year is returned at 
9,007,624 bushels. After providing for seed require- 
ments for the same acreage as last year, 1,929,204* 
bushels will be needed, and at least 1,300,000 
bushels for home consumption. This gives her an 
estimated surplus for export of 5,778,220 bushels. 
To carry this a little further : in 1864, fifteen years 
back. South Australia exported equal to 3,062,080 
bushels of wheat, so that in fifteen years she has 
barely doubled her export of wheat and flour. It 
is true the agriculturist of South Australia is fortu- 
nate in living in a country where a righteous policy 
of commerce is followed, by which he is enabled to 
obtain full value for the money he expends for his 
requirements. Under this natural state of trading 
he has thriven. 

With reference to the position of the Victorian 
agriculturist, it can scarcely be said he has thriven, 
although he has been cultivating the soil under the 
flag of protection to native industry since its first 
agitation in 1865. As he is your nearest competitor, 
I feel satisfied that he has a more prosperous future 
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in store, and Mdth your indulgence I will make a 
few remarks respecting his position. He had by 
this policy in his favour a protective duty of Is. on 
every lOOlbs. of grain imported into Victoria. 
During all this time he has enjoyed the advantage 
of this duty over his intercolonial competitors. The 
production there now is fully equal to her require- 
ments, although the climate for wheat growing 
seems somewhat irregular. 

The area in wheat in 1870 was 288,514 acres, 
giving 6,697,056 bushels, or an average yield 
estimated at 19*8 bushels to the acre. In 1879, 
the wheat area was 691,622 acres, yielding 
only 6,060,737 bushels, or an estimated yield 
of 8*7 bushels to the acre. The general average 
wheat yield in Victoria extending over the past 
ten years may be put down at 13*2 bushels 
per acre. It is very striking that the in- 
creased area in wheat in 1879 over 1870 was 
403,108 acres, yet the yield in 1879 only exceeded 
that of 1870 by 363,681 bushels ; so that the 403,108 
acres extra in wheat barely gives a return of one 
bushel to an acre upon the increased acres. 

Prom the position of the Victorian agriculturist, 
he now finds to his cost that the imposition of the 
protective duty put on to benefit him has had the 
very opposite effect. He frankly admits that, while 
on the one hand he has had the benefit of the Is. 
duty on every lOOlbs. of his graia grown, and, on 
the other, he has been so handicapped in having to 

T 
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pay, through the imposition of other protective 
duties, to such an outrageous extent for almost 
every implement and all other accessories essential 
for carrying on his calling, that he now finds he 
has not made the same progress as he might have 
done had he been free to purchase his requirements 
at the cheapest rate. He instances now very 
potently the farmers' real friend — ^the reaper and 
binder. This costs him £20 more in Victoria than 
it does his neighbour and fellow-agriculturist who 
lives in a comparatively free commercial country. 
His voice is now loudly heard from one .end of 
Victoria to the other in endeavouring to do away 
with protective duties altogether. In fact, for the 
most part, all the members of the numerous Agri- 
cultural Societies there have turned Unionists, and 
seem strongly bent upon making a compact to drive 
the noted leader of the late Embassy from power, 
if he does not repeal the iniquitous protective law, 
and follow a policy of righteousness. This leader 
is the present Premier. The determined action 
taken by the Victorian agriculturist has already 
had a cleansing effect. He also states, with truth 
and frankness, that, although he has produced under 
the sweets of protection, yet he fails to obtain more 
for his products in the world's market than those 
who produce without being fostered, and who can 
grow for less than he can. In one respect he has^a 
great advantage over the New Zealand farmer. He 
has no export wharfage rates to pay. He has only 
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to pay the minimum railway charges of Id. per 
ton per mile, with an additional terminal charge 
of Is. per ton. 

There is only one more matter to which I should 
like to refer, and that is the position of the Victorian 
consumer of agricultural produce during the past ten 
years. The Victorian consumers have had to pay for 
the wheat and oats they have used since the time 
mentioned, to the enormous sum of £2,046,707 
more than they would have had to do if a natural 
course of commercial relationship had existed with 
other countries. It is clear,"and beyond doubt, that 
the price for wheat and oats has been ruled by the 
Victorian producers to the extent of the duty added 
to the price which it would have cost to import, 
because the natural law of free supply and 
unrestricted commercial exchange of commodities 
did not exist. Once she became an exporter she 
could no longer be her own ruler of price, and 
having once reached the latter position, protection 
on wheat and oats would neither benefit the 
producers nor would it oppress the consumers. 
During these ten years the agriculturists in Victoria 
have had the direct benefit of £204,670 a year. 
So much for production. No wonder that many 
of the Victorian consumers are at the present time 
in a state of extremely straitened circumstances. 

To bring this matter clearer home to you as New 
Zealand agriculturists. In your present position, 
a protective policy here could not possibly assist 
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you, as you are an exporting country of corn and 
other agricultural produce, Melbourne, the great 
port in Victoria, has been one of the best markets 
for the sale of your oats. After supplying your 
own local markets, you have shipped your surplus 
there, despite this duty of Is. per lOOlbs., and you 
have been satisj&ed that the results gave you as 
good a return as you could realise from any of your 
other customers. The fact of the imposition of 
this Is. tax has compelled the Victorian consumer 
to pay this tax over and above the price which this 
particular line of food would have cost him had 
free trade existed. The present fostering and pro- 
tective policy in Victoria clearly punishes its con- 
sumers ; but it as clearly does not affect you in any 
way. 

One of your recent political aspirants has put 
forth the following view, and no doubt he thinks in 
his particular light it would help you as New Zea- 
land agriculturists. It is : — " That he would be in 
favour of, say, a tax of 3d. per bushel on grain, by 
way of rendering the farmer assistance in bad 
times." Considering New Zealand is a large 
exporting grain country, and is certain to go on 
increasing, such views as these expressed, to my 
miad, are those that can only be compared to 
romances coming from the mouth of a fanatic, who 
makes a ridiculuous exhibition of himself, in taking 
upon himself subjects he cannot fathom. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND AGRICULTURIST. 

The first batch of your early settlers, I believe, 
arrived at Port Lyttelton (then better known as 
Port Cooper) in December, 1850. At that time the 
Province of Canterbury was a wild, uncultivated 
tract of country. Some time ago, I read with very 
much interest the remarks made by one of the early 
settlers, in response to a toast at some festivity. In 
effect it was, as well as I can remember, that in 
those by-gone-days there only existed at Lyttelton 
one baker and one butcher ; and that the early 
settlers had to wait with patient forbearance in 
turn for a loaf of bread, which was handed to them 
hot from the bake-house. The sum of two shillings 
was paid for the 41b. loaf. A. somewhat similar 
process had to be undergone for obtaining a supply 
of mutton from the primitive butcher at the cost of 
6d. per lb. Beef was not in supply in the early 
days of your pioneers. The fresh- water supply was 
from a well situated in a place known in those 
days as Salt's Gully. This source of supply was 
so over-taxed, that the truth of the old proverb was 
well illustrated, " the early bird gets the worm," 
for those who were not early risers had to wait until 
nature filtered the water through the sand before 
their requirements were responded to, and some of 
the recipients, in case of an extra supply being 
needed for their requirements, had to keep watch 
o'er night, waiting for nature to give them their 
wants. The subsequent arrivals in the sixth vessel. 
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the " Isabella Harcus," who landed the following 
March, 1851, did not fare much better. At a later 
period Ohristchurch was not in a very progressive 
state. The now city could only in those days boast 
of its pioneer butcher — ^five sheep per day for a 
time met all requirements. The rate of labour 
then was only four shillings per day. Plour was 
£60 per tony and for a time the supplies came from 
the older settlements, chiefly from that of Tas- 
mania, better known then as Van Dieman's Land. 
It was not until some ten years after the early 
settlement days that you became exporters of 
wheat ; for I notice there is, in the second report 
of the Lyttelton Chamber of Commerce for 1861, 
some interesting commercial information — namely, 
the entire export of grain from New Zealand dur- 
ing that memorable year is set down at 55,684 
bushels, valued at £13,112, of which Canterbury 
contributes the major half — 28,820 bushels, valued 
at £7634. The total wool exports from New 
Zealand during that year amounted to (oflScial 
value) £443,392, to which Canterbury contributed 
£189,498. 

Your money borrowing and lending institution 
at that time seemed to have been confined to one 
banking house. The following extract may help 
to show how you have progressed. It is j&rom the 
Lyttelton Times of the 16th July, 1861 : — 
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JL/6pOSlti8 ... ... ... 

Note Circulation 
Bills Payable 

Discount and other Advances 

Coin and Bullion, Bank Property, &c. 


1858 


1859 


1860 


447,515 
74,519 
24,546 


£ 
512,062 
89,136 
89,381 


652,766 
99,161 
40,022 


546,580 
514,729 
179,504 


640,529 
643,604 
208,706 


691,949 
635,029 
159,765 



"The result shown on examination of these 
figures is this, that the Union Bank, during the 
last quarter of 1858, used none of its own capital 
(not allowing it credit for the coin reserves and 
fixed property), but, on the contrary, was indebted 
to the Colony in the sum of £31,851. At the same 
period of 1859, when the restrictive action of the 
bank had commenced, we find the colony indebted 
to that institution in the magnificent sum of £3075, 
while in 1860, when that action had borne its fruits, 
we again find the bank debtor to the colony in the 
amount of £56,920." 

The compiling of the total wool and grain 
exports from New Zealand in this creditable pro- 
duction seems to have been a good precedent. It 
is a pity it had not been followed out by the 
present Chamber of Commerce in Christchurch, so 
as to give at a glance the total value of exports for 
the year from all the New Zealand ports, and com- 
parative statements for past years, giving the totcl 
separate values of the chief articles of your New 
Zealand production. From 1862 to 1866 you were 
in a dormant state, as your total value of grain 
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exports during these years only reached £3936. 
Tour agricultural progress did not make much 
head-way till 1868. The values for that year 
were £66,120 ; in 1876, or eight years after, the 
wheat exports had only douhled the grain ex- 
ports of 1868 — ^namely, 449,203 bushels of wheat, 
value £113,853. In the next two years you 
had more than doubled both the quantity and 
value ; as in 1878, for the year ending 30th June, 
your wheat exports stood thus — 947,354 bushels, 
valued at £234,853. I will now briefly refer to 
your wheat exports, as it seems clear to me that 
in this description of com you may be expected to 
go on largely increasing your area — because the 
demand for both oats and barley must be limited, 
for you will be confined to your own local markets 
and to some of the ports in the Australasian 
colonies, and, therefore, the only inducement open 
to you is to increase the production of wheat ; for 
in the case of the latter, the markets of the United 
Kingdom will always be open to you. 

The important matter of having your agricul- 
tural statistics properly and carefully compiled is 
worthy of your grave consideration. It appears 
from the general agricultural statistical returns for 
the wheat of New Zealand for last year, that the 
following are the figures for the wheat area and 
yield : — 
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Partlcnlais. 


Acres. 


Total wheat 

yield 
in bushels. 


Average 

yield 

per acre in 

bushels. 


Wheat returns for all New Zealand... 


264,577 


6,070,599 


22-94 


WJieat returns for the Province of 
Canterbury 

Wheat returns for all other parts of 
New Zealand excepting Canter- 
bury 


173,895 
90,682 


3,621,820 
2,348,779 


20-8 
25-89 


264,577 


6,070,599 





Prom the above, your province is credited with 
nearly two-thirds of the wheat- growing area in New 
Zealand. The acreage, I conclude, there cannot be 
much doubt about, but it appears to be the universal 
opinion of the agriculturists that the estimated 
yield as above compiled is considerably in excess of 
the thrashing machines' returns. The correctness 
of these yields is of the greatest importance, both 
to the agriculturists, the consumers, and others 
outside your colony. It is desirable that these 
records should be made as accurate as practicable, 
and more especially so when the wealth of your 
country is computed from such information. They 
are often used as a means to place before the 
British public your wonderful productiveness, and 
therefore should be made to agree with the actual 
threshed yield as near as it is possible to do so. It 
• is to be hoped that this most important duty will 
necessarily be performed by the Government Statist 
with the assiduity appertaining to his department. 
If the compiling of the particulars of agricultural 
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products were taken at a later period in the year, 
when the probable results of the yields might be 
arrived at with greater accuracy, this information 
would then be more reliable. Besides these means, 
you have another most effectual one at your dis- 
posal — ^namely, having an export free entry passed 
for all corn shipped at all the export ports in New 
Zealand, the truth of which, and the market export 
value, should be declared before the officer in 
charge of the Customs. By adding to these ex- 
ports the estimated quantity required for seed and 
home consumption, you have then not an assumed 
but a real result ; at least, you have one as reliable 
as can be got at. These figures, divided by the 
acres of your various kinds of com, will give you 
the average yield, which might be compared with 
the returns of the agricultural Statist, and by such 
means corrected. This is a matter of such vital 
importance, that I would venture to suggest that 
you, as agriculturists, ask your governing authori- 
ties to establish the system I have pointed out, to 
be made one of the stringent laws of the Customs 
department. 

Por the purpose of a further reference which I 
wish to make, I assume, for the object of calcula- 
tion, the general wheat yield all over New Zealand 
for last year to be 20 bushels per acre (although I 
am informed, on very good authority, that 15 
bushels would be a very liberal estimate). How- 
ever, I propose giving your colony the benefit of 
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the larger one. The Statist's returns give 22*94 
bushels per acre as the general average return. 
Taking the wheat area at 264,577 acres, at 20 
bushels, this equals 5,291,540 bushels; allowing 
seed at one and a half bushels on the same acreage 
as last year, the seed requirements will be, say, 
396,865 bushels ; and the home consumption, say, 
on a population of 420,000, at the low estimate of 
5 bushels each : 2,100,000=2,496,865 bushels. This 
gives an estimate available for export from all 
New Zealand of 2,794,675 bushels. Add the esti- 
mated surplus available for export from South 
Australiar — say 5,778,220 bushels — it gives a total 
available from the two colonies of 8,572,895 
bushels. 

The county of Lincolnshire, in England, threshed 
last year 10,000,000 bushels. I refer to this to 
give you convincing proof of the insignificant 
position you hold as a wheat-exporting country. 
Taking New Zealand and South Australia together, 
the joint exports are not equal to the produce of 
one of the counties in England by one and a half 
millions of bushels of wheat. 

BAINFALL. 

I think it would be opportune now to offer a 
few comments upon the value of rainfall records, 
if they are religioxwly kept, and published weekly 
at every place in New Zealand of sufl&cient impor- 
tance to justify the publication of a newspaper. 
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All important agricultural centres should have 
such records kept by the ofGlcer in charge of the 
Boad Board ofQ.ce. I also propose to give you 
yearly averages of the rainfall in Victoria as well. 

Melboume--1858, 26-01; 1859, 21-82; 1860, 25*38; 1861, 29-16; 1862, 
22-06; 1863, 36*42; 1864, 27*40; 1865, 15-04; 1866, 2241; 1867, 2579; 
1868, 18-27; 1869, 24-68; 1870, 3377; 1871, 30*17; 1872, 82-52; 187$. 
25-61; 1874,28-10; 1875,32-87; 1876,2404; 1877,2410; 1878,25-34— 
Geneial average rainfall, 26-32. Christchurch— 1866, 19-40 ; 1867, 30-00 ; 
1868, 29-96; 1869, 2724; 1870, 2830; 1871, 27*89; 1872, 1971; 1873, 
26-33; 1874,22-79; 1875,32*31; 1876, 23'99; 1877,2472; 1878, 13-64— 
General average rainfall, 25*01. 

Prom this statement it will be seen that the 
average rainfall in Melbourne is more than that of 
Christchurch. In many parts of Victoria the rain- 
fall is not so much as it is in her capital city. The 
atmosphere of that colony is not nearly so humid 
as it is in your province, or in New Zealand gener- 
ally. The coast-line of New Zealand being so ex- 
tensive, the effect is renovating for agricultural 
pursuits. The average rainfall in Victoria may be 
considered suflGicient as a rule for growing corn, but 
the climate is too parching during the time the 
crops are growing. The result of the Victorian 
wheat averages will give you the best test as to the 
suitability of her climate for com cropping. Her 
highest average yield for wheat for the last ten 
years is recorded at 198 bushels, the lowest at 8*7 
bushels, and her average yield per acre over this 
period has been only 13 bushels. The climate of 
that part of the country in Victoria lately opened 
and settled upon for a grain-growing district^ is 
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somewhat similar to the climate in some parts of 
South Australia^ and therefore may be looked 
upon as likely, in the most favourable season, to 
yield comparatively light crops only, 

NEW ZEALAND'S PEODIJCING POWER. 

The stability of the producing power of New 
Zealand as a com-growing country cannot be more 
forcibly illustrated than to instance the results of 
last year, especially in your Canterbury province, 
with the unfortunately low rainfall, and par- 
ticularly that chronicled at Ohristchurch — ^13^ 

INCHES DURING THE WHOLE YEAR. With SUCh 

an unfavourable season as you experienced, your 
wheat yield per acre was more than double that of 
Victoria, with her fair average rainfall for the 
season, and nearly three times that of South 
Australia for the same year. Tour lowest yield, 
under the extreme circumstances I have cited, was 
more than that of your sister colony in her very 
best years, and nearly double the highest yield 
ever reaped and threshed in South Australia. 

It may be worthy op note that the 

BAINPALL OP over TWO INCHES IN JANUARY 
LAST SAVED YOUR CORN CROPS PROM ALMOST 

TOTAL RUIN. So much for the value of a proper 
system of gauging and recording the rainfall. 
A country with such a himiid climate as most 
parts of New Zealand has, is destined to be 
a favoured field for settling a large population. 
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when the great natural producing advantages are 
better knoim. None of the other Australasian 
colonies can place on record such facts as axe 
disclosed in this paper, the accuracy of which can 
be verified. These results should be very grati- 
fying to you as agriculturists. 

In this paper I referred to your competitors. 
Admitting that the United Kingdom is a great 
consuming country, it is also, on the other hand^ 
one of immense producing power. The following 
will have a stimulating effect when I tell you that, 
to meet the general depressed state of agriculturists, 
the Duke of Bedford had generously remitted half 
a year's rent to his tenantry in Cambridgeshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Devonshire, involving the 
estimated deduction of receipts to His Grace of 
£70,000. It appears that other rebatements of 
rent have been announced in England, varying 
from 10 to 30 per cent. This points to a systematic 
general reduction in rents, which means affording 
the cultivator more competing power. 

I desire to point out to you a striking proof 
that you as agriculturists cannot look to high rates 
ruling for wheat, unless war or some other unfore- 
seen calamity takes place of a disturbing nature, 
and this would only have a temporary effect. Even 
taking the average price for wheat per quarter of 
the sixteen years I have given you — i.e,^ 51s. per 
quarter — and during this period the Franco-Prus- 
sian war extended from 1871 to 1874, or the effects 
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of it, it seems doubtful if this average can be main- 
tained. The high rates ruling in 1867 and 1868 
may, I have no doubt, be traced to some calamity 
or other. 

It is generally an acknowledged fact that the 
farmer, as a rule, bears the general burdens 
occasionally imposed upon him with forbearance, 
and is one not easily moved into taking an active 
part in measures even affecting his well-being. 
Although he is credited with possessing an ample 
share of shrewdness of a certain kind, yet he has 
submitted, with what one might almost venture to 
call complacency, to the extremely high railway 
tariff rates charged for the carriage of his produce. 
And, strange to say, during all the present political 
controversy in the country, he has never put to a 
candidate aspiring to a seat in Parliament the fol- 
lowing simple, but nevertheless all-important, 
question : — Will you pledge yourself to advo- 
cate a substantial reduction in the railway 
rates? The cost of the railway lines in New 
South Wales and Victoria are put down at 
about £14,586 per mile, while those in your country 
are put down as costing about £7000 per mile. In 
the first-named colony one ton of produce is carried 
a distance of 150 miles to an export port for 15s. 2d., 
which in your country, to carry one ton only a 
distance of 50 miles to f.o.b., it costs 14s lid. The 
difference is striking. New South Wales, with her 
low railway rates, pays £4 4s. 5d. interest upon the 
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capital expended on railways ; yours, with the 
ruinous rates charged, do not pay 3 per cent, in- 
terest upon the outlay, while you have to pay 
interest on your public debt at about 5 per cent. 
Your Government has mismanaged your affairs, as 
compared with those of your neighbours. 

Before concluding, I trust you will not consider 
I am travelling outside the interest of the agricul- 
turist when I make bold to tell you, that you will 
not only be helping your own interest, but that of 
every well-wisher to the prosperity of New Zealand, 
by not countenancing the present measures which 
are threatening your course of success — ^namely, 
universal suffrage and what is termed protection to 
native industry. These two policies were carried 
into Victoria, and they have brought her to the 
very brink of ruin. The following instances I will 
name to you : — ^A certain class of artisans (whose 
calling I will not mention) say they have prospered 
so well under the protective tariff of 50 per cent, 
duty in their favour, that they now publicly petition 
for an increase up to 100 per cent. The chair- 
maker, woodturner, furniture maker, and coach- 
builder are moderately petitioning for a 50 per cent, 
duty as well to foster their particular trades, and 
even the curriers are petitioning for 15 per cent, 
to prevent the importation of calf-skins into 
Melbourne. One more instance I wish to point 
out to you — that of the Victorian axletree maker. 
The following particulars I have gleaned from 
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one of the debates in Parliament in that colony. 
Under the late tariff, an invoice of imported axles 
(£104 18s. 6d.) was subject to a protective duty of 
£22 16s. 6d. Still the axletree maker did not prosper. 
It is now proposed, under the amended tariff, to 
increase the spoliation from £22 16s. 6d. to £93 4s., 
for the object of fostering the Victorian native in- 
dustry of axletree making. 

To give another proof of the commercial posi- 
tion Victoria now holds with the other Australian 
colonies, the following is recorded in the leading 
Victorian organ — ^namely: "That on the 1st of 
June last, in London, there were 38 ships loading 
for Australia, with an aggregate of 48,758 tons, 
divided as under : — For Sydney, 16 vessels, repre- 
senting 21,232 tons ; Adelaide, 14 vessels, represent- 
ing 16,936 tons ; Melbourne, 8 vessels, representing 
10,590 tons.'' 

Victoria has lost her leading commercial posi- 
tion. She is now, in this respect, at the tail of the 
list, in place of heading it. She occupied the lead- 
ing place until the fostering and democratic Go- 
vernment took the reins in hand. * These facts 
ought to be a warning to the people of New 
Zealand. Still, you find, in one instance within 
your own province, an ably-conducted newspaper 
disposed at present (upon the very point of 
fostering what is termed native industries) to 
countenance such a ruinous policy as that followed 
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by the present Victorian Government. This policy 
now-a-days is called " Liberalism !'' 

I have to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and you, 
gentlemen, for your patient endurance, as I am 
afraid I have almo$t imposed upon you beyond 
reasonable bounds. I have to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to the leading Free-trade organs pub- 
lished in your sister colonies for some of the facts I 
have used in compiling this paper. 
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Mb. President and Gentlemen: — You seemed 
to take great interest in the paper which I had 
the pleasure of reading to you some few months 
ago, upon the very wide subject of " The Agri- 
culturist." I have, therefore, been bold enough 
to select for my subject on this occasion one which 
may be looked upon with disfavour in a country 
having a tendency to democracy ; it, however, not 
only touches your interests, but is also of para- 
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mount importance to all who have the welfare of 
this young country in view. In what I have to 
lay before you, I have, to the best of my ability, 
endeavoured to steer clear of things which might 
be considered by you as incompatible with my 
position, or yours as Farmers. In presuming to 
address you, I do not for a moment suppose that I 
shall be able to impart anything relative to farm- 
ing which you do not, as veteran farmers, already 
know. On the previous occasion, I selected the 
subject of the " Agriculturist '' as one which 
allowed me, briefly, to touch upon some of the 
surroundings which affect your welfare in its com- 
mercial, agricultural, and political point of view. 
In that paper I did my best to point out to you 
the " lions " that were in, or which were likely to 
come in, your way; having made up my mind 
previously that, in the event of your receiving me 
unfavourably, that the paper, which was my first 
public one, should also be my last. I was, how- 
ever, gratified with your kind reception, and am 
alone responsible for the issue of my essay. You 
have not only invited me to come before you again, 
but, by your support, have enabled me, in great 
measure, to become independent of a section of the 
newspaper press, by assisting me to publish my 
paper in pamphlet form. 

Considering the prolix character of the essay 
above referred to, the " gentlemen of the Press '' 
may, perhaps, have been justified in declining its 
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publicity. You probably all know that most men 
have, in some degree, a measure of ambition which 
excites them onward to place and power. For 
example, the emulous which impels some of our 
statesmen forward, prompts thein to frame the 
laws for the general government of our country. 
We get the outcome of their experiments, and, as a 
rule, they are content with the approbation which 
their constituencies bestow upon them. When I 
learnt that my paper had been declined, for your 
sakes I naturally felt considerably disappointed, 
because I had given you to understand, upon the 
promise of one of the controllers of the public 
organs, that it would be published in his weekly, 
and I may say I felt not a little like the man who 
had been "taken down a peg or two." The 
gentlemen who, in their infinite wisdom, saw fit to 
decline my production are, unquestionably, entitled 
to exercise their own discretion in what they select 
or reject for their respective journals ; but, at the 
same time, I think you will agree with me that, 
for practical utility, my paper would have borne 
favourable comparison with some of the trashy 
effusions which occasionally meet the eye in public 
organs. " All things," however, " work together 
for good," and reverses sometimes have not only a 
beneficial, but also a salutary effect. We are told, 
in the words of the late Sir Robert Peel, " to have 
trust in ourselves, there is always a deliverer in 
time of need ;" and, gentlemen, vou seem, in this 
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particular case, to have been your own deliverers, 
for you have shown, in a most substantial manner, 
that you, as a body, have not approved of the 
course taken by the conductors of the journals who 
so ingenuously declined the publication of my 
paper. The newspapers are largely supported by 
you, and, in matters pertaining to the promotion of 
your agricultural interests, are naturally expected 
to bestow a fair and reasonable amount of attention 
to such. 

The paper which I am about to read to you is, 
of course, xmavoidably and extremely " full of 
political matter ;" and, in fact, it may justly " be 
termed a Political Lecture^^ and which may 
occupy, in the delivery, a few hours of your time. 
You have, I believe, recently been favoured by a 
gentleman with an essay upon an "out-and-out 
political subject," and which is said to be full of a 
certain quack policy, which, when carried out, is to 
fill everybody's pockets with a most acceptable 
commodity. I have not, as yet, had the pleasure 
of perusing this marvellous production, and only 
hope that when such is published that the journals 
will, in the spirit of fairness, concede me the same 
privilege by publishing mine. As I have before 
said, my former production has been designated a 
" political lecture : " whether so or not, the subject 
is one which most vitally affects your interests. 

The matter I have selected to read a paper 
upon, on the present occasion, is extremely 
political ; and is entitled ; — 
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THE EVIL EESTJI/rS OF PROTECTION. 

In several of the Colonies there has for some 
time past been a growing feeling, and particularly 
in dull and depressed times, that, by carrying out a 
policy generally known as that of Fosteri/ng and 
JSncouraging Local Industries^ it would eventually 
bear good and beneficial results, in promoting 
individual and material wealth. The contention of 
those who advocate this course beiag that it is for 
the welfare of the Nation, or Colony, and its people, 
that such a system should be followed. To ac- 
complish this, the aid of Parliament is sought, for 
the purpose of imposing protective duties upon all 
articles of a similar kind to those which it is con- 
templated to manufacture or produce under a pro- 
tective tariff. 

The main position taken up by those who 
agitate for Protection is this : Develope by 
protection, if necessary, the natural resources of 
the country, and foster by protection also all the 
manufactures that would have a fair chance of 
success. They further set out that a country can 
never become rich by importing, but only by 
protecting and fostering, even though it be at an 
advanced cost to the consumer ; and that this is 
the righteous way to create the wealth of 
countries. 

Having made such a clear preamble in the 
advocacy of their notions of effectual government, 
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they then claim the sympathy of the farmers ; the 
parent, who is desirous of creating employment for 
his family ; the artisans of all classes ; as well as 
the capitalist, who is, of course, deeply interested 
in seeing successfully growing up a thrifty, 
industrious, and prosperous people ; and last, hut 
not least, they claim the support of Parliament and 
of every right-thinking man throughout the length 
and hreadth of the colony; and wind up, in a 
general way, with an appeal, in the most patriotic 
terms, that all prejudices and party feeling should 
he thrown on one side, so as to assist them in 
bringing about protective measures, both as a 
corrective and to carry out their views of making 
the country almost omniferous. 

My aim is to make a fair statement, repre- 
senting correctly the views expressed and publicly 
put forward by those who support the fostering 
process, and with the sole object of starting upon 
correct premises, so that the subject I have 
ventured to take in hand may be dealt with upon 
true and business-like grounds. I, at the same 
time, trust that I shall not allow prejudice or 
selfish interest to influence me in the reasons I 
shall adduce, or the deductions I shall draw, in 
endeavouring to expose to you the utter fallacious- 
ness of such allegations as are advanced by these 
deluders. 

The only point I ask to be allowed to claim is, 
whether a country under protective laws can ever 
rise to eminence or not ? 
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I beg to state, laconically, how I intend to treat 
this subject — ^namely, the evil results of Protection. 
I propose to deal with it under the following 
heads : — 

1. How Protection affects the persons whose 
trades, or manufactures, are sought to be 
fostered by the aid of the State. 

2. How Protection affects the employes en- 
gaged in the various trades, or manufac- 
tures, fostered. 

3. How Protection affects the local consumers, 
whose trades or callings are not fostered. 

4. How Protection affects capital which is not 
fostered. 

5. How Protection affects the producers whose 
trades or callings are not fostered. 

jB. How Protection retards the development of 
the natural results arising out of the pro- 
ducing power of countries. 

7. The general destructive outcome of Protec- 
tion, and the individuals who benefit. 

I. How Protection affects the peksons whose 

TRADES or manufactures ARE SOUGHT TO BE 
FOSTERED BY THE AID OF THE StATE. 

The class of trades connected with the persons 
referred to in this heading, and who are likely to 
seek for protection for their products, may be 
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termed: boot and shoe makers, coach-makers, 
furniture makers, cloth, blanket, and flannel 
manufacturers, hatters, tailors, candle makers, 
implement and machine makers, axletree makers, 
etc. In protective countries, more than fifty per 
cent, duty has been imposed, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to establish some of the above trades ; 
and which resolves itself into this — taking, as an 
instance, the boot and shoe trade : To foster the 
colonial making of this article, the manufacturer 
induces the Government to arrange a tariff to 
favour his particular trade, by the imposition of a 
heavy duty on all imported boots and shoes. For 
the purpose of illustration, I will assume that the 
duty is twenty-five per cent. ; he has, by this, the 
advantage over the foreign manufacturer of five 
shillings on every twenty shillings* worth of the 
article he makes, besides the cost of freight and 
other charges, and the interest on these and on the 
duty. In addition, there is the agent's commission 
here, and the exchanges. All these deductions the 
foreigner is subject to ; and there is another dis- 
advantage which he labours under : he has to pay 
heavy freights and charges on a considerable 
portion of the raw material which he might import, 
namely : bark and hides. The former being very 
bulky and expensive, a high rate of freight has, as 
a consequence, to be paid. In a great measure the 
same equally applies to nearly all the other traders 
who obtain the fostering system in favour of their 
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particular callings ; except in the case of a few 
trades, where the competitor works up less of 
the imported raw material than the foreign boot 
and shoemaker does. In fact, all the local fostered 
traders are, without doubt, immensely benefitted 
through the intervention of the country's law- 
makers, whose policy of governing is, for the time, 
to sustain these various trades or industries, as 
they are better known, by protection. Apart from 
the duty of twenty-five per cent., there are the 
charges I have mentioned in favour of the local 
manufacturer. Still, he is not satisfied! These 
benefits continue until the local trades produce 
equal to the home consumption, provided the 
twenty-five per cent, duty is a sufficient handicap 
to successfully close the market against the foreign 
makers. If this is accomplished, the fostered 
traders have the entire monopoly of the market, 
besides the power of supply at their command. In 
other words, outside competition is destroyed, to 
the self-interest of all this favoured class. The 
eflPect can only be compared to the evil aim of 
trade unions, and tends to make more costly the 
outcome resulting from the labour employed ; with 
this exception, that the actions of the former are 
countenanced and supported by legal enactments 
in protected countries, while the latter make a 
compact as a body. Both are, in principle, mono- 
polists, and, consequently, detrimental to the general 
interests of the multitude. 
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The removal of the grain and timber duty, as 
recently taken off in this colony, did not, you may 
remember, meet with the approbation of those who 
were directly interested in those trades. And why ? 
Because it would he the death-blow to a trade 
monopoly 1 The following comments have been 
made by one of the public organs — if I remember 
rightly, it was the New Zealand Serald — ^upon this 
very subject. The facts of the case are so plainly 
put, and with such commendable force, that they 
lose nothing in being repeated, and were made with 
reference to the proposal to reimpose the grain and 
timber duties. It is stated : " With regret," says 
the Serald, " we learn that a cry has been raised in 
some quarters against the action of the Government 
and Assembly last year, in removing the duties 
from timber and breadstuffs. This was one of the 
actions for which the Government deserved credit, 
and not censure; because it was a liberal and 
sensible step in the right direction. The duties 
upon breadstuffs and on timber were, perhaps, as 
childish in our case as they could possibly be in 
the case of any people. Situated as New Zealand 
is at a distance from any great grain-producing 
country, and still farther from any country pro- 
ducing timber, it would be no easy matter to find 
a colony in which less excuse could be found for 
such imposts. If the possession of soil and climate 
will enable us to grow grain in vastly greater quan- 
tities per acre than either South Australia or Cali- 
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fornia can do, added to our srreat distance from 
these countries, does not that give our farmers 
sufficient inducement to grow grain ? It would be 
positively criminal to impose a tax on the mass of 
our population to bribe them to attempt its cultiva- 
tion. No part of the world ought to be able to 
compete with us, on our shores, in the matter of 
timber, and if any other part does so, the fault 
must be our own, and will not be cured by giving 
a premium to incompetency. But the truth is, 
that the cry, * It does not pay ! * is a mere parrot 
cry, without reason. Grain producing does pay, 
and will pay, in this colony without any artificial 
aid, both in the North and South. Timber-sawing 
pays handsomely, and will continue to do so for 
years, so long as the necessary capital and the 
requisite intelligence are brought to bear upon the 
trade. And if our legislators are injudicious 
enough to impose import duties, either on grain or 
timber, they will do a gross injustice to the public 
who consume, and also to the farmers and bush- 
owners who do, or ought to, produce those articles 
at a price to defy competition, and yet at a profit 
to enrich themselves." 

Protection is nothing more or less than an 
analogous term for extreme selfishness, and in its 
effects it is one of the greatest destroyers that can 
possibly be experienced in any country. And, 
mioreover, the enunciators of protection can only 
be likened unto peccable-minded people. 
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II. How Protection appects the employes 

ENGAGED IN THE YAKIOTJS TRADES OR MANU- 
FACTURES POSTERED. 

The employes have everything to lose, and 
nothing to gain, by working under employers 
whose particular trades are carried on through the 
aid of the State. This is shown in various ways, 
and supported by unquestionable and recorded 
results, and which will speak for themselves. 
There is no bill in Parliament in the employSs^ 
favour to exclude other workmen from being 
imported to enter into competition with him; 
therefore the power of regulating his weekly wages 
is open to an unfettered supply, while his master's 
trade is protected against that of the foreigner. 
The employs does not participate in the benefit of 
the fostered industry. The master-trader is free to 
obtain his workmen from the cheapest market. 
This is one of the good old laws not yet disturbed ; 
and one which he will not fail, as a sensible 
man of business, to take advantage of. Again, it 
often happens, when emigration is encouraged by 
the State, for the master artisan to appeal to the 
authorities to import trained workmen, with a view 
of checking any advance in the rate of wages. 
The disadvantages that the journeyman is sub- 
jected to does not stop here : the buying power of 
his earnings is decreased ; for it is a noted fact 
that the aim of protection is to increase the cost of 
producing every article, and to throttle competition. 
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If he builds a cottage for himself, he has to pay 
the extra price on all material to the extent of the 
protective duty imposed. There is also exacted 
from him the protective duty on the various 
articles his family consume and wear. 

The outcome of such an unwise system of 
government is, that the employ S is impoverished ; 
for these outrageous impositions are literally 
wrung out of him, and no equivalent whatever 
given in return. Still, he is assured by his pec- 
cable employer that "Fostering Industries" is 
righteous. 

The following will be of interest, to show the 
utter fallacy of Protection : One of the working 
bootmakers in an adjoining colony, where protec- 
tion has run rampant, gives his experience. He 
said : " Before the duties were on, the operatives 
(in his trade) were earning double the wages they 
are now. Whilst protective duties were being im- 
posed in England, men were going about in rags, 
and it would come to that here^ if they were not 
careful. After the removal of the protective 
duties, boot and shoe making became one of the 
best trades in England.'' There can be no doubt 
that protection does bring about low wages and 
dear living, with limited employment, as well as an 
unnatural scarcity. Free trade, on the other hand, 
is a guarantee to the workman of the largest pos- 
sible share arising out of the joint products of 
capital and labour; while, at the same time, it 
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■unquestionably increases the purchasing power of 
his wages. This is confirmed, in a striking 
manner, by the evidence taken at the instigation of 
the House of Commons, with reference to the 
earnings of the cotton spinners, the buying power 
of their wages, and the number of working hours 
employed. 

The following are the results : 



Year. 


Weekly earnings. 


Number of lbs. of 

flour this sum 

would buy. 


Number of lbs. of 

meat this sum 

would buy. 


Eoun 
of 

work. 


1804 
1833 
1850 


32s. 6d. 
42s. 9d. 
40s. 


117 
267 
320 


62 
85 
85 


74 
69 
60 



The author of " Workman and Wages " makes 
the following comment upon these facts, and it 
will be seen that his deductions are sound, and 
worthy of the consideration of those whose measures 
of impeccability are not misdirected by selfishness : 
"We have here, he says, "the indisputable data 
that a gradual rise in wages has been concurrent 
with a gradual reduction in the hours of labour.'* 
The above clearly illustrates the results of Pro- 
tection and Pree Trade : it exposes the delusions of 
the former, and bears out the beneficial progress of 
the latter. 

I propose to show the enormous strides the 
boot and shoe trade has made in great Britain since 
the yoke of Protection was removed, and the mar- 
vellous results of such removal. I have again to 
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refer to a few facts> as quoted by the controller of 
another public organ. "During the first forty 
years of the present century, the wages of boot and 
shoemakers in Scotland averaged from 10s. to 15s., 
in Ireland from 12s. to 15s., and in England from 
15s. to 18s. a-week. These are the figures given 
by the Board of Trade ; and in the list of exports 
for 1835 and 1836, boots and shoes are conspicuous 
by their absence. Employment in this, as in all 
other branches of business was extremely precarious, 
and a deficient harvest was quite sufficient, at any 
time, to paralyse trade, and to entail severe desti- 
tution and distress upon the manufacturing towns 
and cities. During the last three years of protec- 
tion in Great Britain, the total value of the boots 
and shoes exported to foreign countries averaged 
no more than £260,403 per annum. In 1872-3-4, 
it averaged no less than £1,592,479 per annum, 
while wages had nearly doubled in the interim; 
and last year, in spite of the depression which pre- 
vailed, and of the great shrinkage in values which 
had taken place, the exports of boots and shoes 
of British manufacture were of the value of 
£1,314,943; the quantities being 19,000 dozen pairs 
in excess of exports of 1874. Now it must be re- 
membered that the boot and shoe manufacturer of 
the Mother Country is exposed to an unlimited 
competition with the cheaper labour of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the prisons of the United 
States, and that he holds his own, notwithstanding, 

w 
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in the markets of the world. According to the 
reports furnished to the Foreign OflS.ce hy Her 
Majesty's diplomatic and the Consular Agents 
abroad, the following are the wages paid to the 
boot and shoe makers la the countries speciflied : — 





per diem. 




8. d. 


Netherlands 


1 4 


Norway 


1 9 


Pmssia 


1 9 


Switzerland 


1 9 


Spain 


1 10 


Italy 


... 2 


France 


2 6 


Belgium ... 


... 3 2i 



In most, if not all, of the countries the hours of 
labour are longer than they are in the Mother 
Country ; and in one or two the artisan has the 
advantage over his British rival in education and 
intelligence; but, in spite of the fact that the 
English ports are freely open to the boots and 
shoes of the whole world, the imports of these 
articles last year — consisting chiefly of the fabrics 
in the manufacture of which the French exhibit 
special taste and skill, while at the same time pro- 
ducing the raw material — were less than one-fourth 
of the exports, both in quantity and value. 

The question then arises, Why is England 
enabled to compete with the cheap labour of 
foreign countries in the production of an article 
like boots and shoes, which is not an industry 
peculiar to any country, but is common to all? 
The answer is supplied in one wovd—free-trade. 
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Everything that the manufacturer works up in the 
shape of raw material, every portion of the ma- 
chinery he employs, and each auxiliary to the 
processes involved, are exempt from taxation, while 
he also buys his capital in the cheapest market ; 
for, while protection wastes or destroys capital, by 
diverting it from productive to less productive, or 
altogether unproductive, channels, free trade creates 
it with a rapidity that has astonished even those 
who are most familiar with the laws governing the 
production of wealth; and the result is, that the 
English manufacturer can borrow money at a lower 
rate of interest than is possible in any other country 
in the world." 

Ill, How Protection affects the local con- 
sumers WHOSE TRADES ARE NOT FOSTERED. 

The local consumers and vendees of protected 
articles are precisely in the same position as the 
employSa engaged in the various protected indus- 
tries. They are forced to pay the amount of the 
import duty put on for fostering purposes, in 
addition to the import market value upon all their 
purchases. The solution of their position may be 
briefly computed thus: Under a protective tariff 
of twenty 'five per cent., they would with one htm- 
dred and twenty -five potmds only purchase goods 
to the intrinsic value of one hundred poimds, 
for twenty-five pounds of their money laid out 
would go into the pocket of the favoured fostered 
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trader, to encov/rage his i/ndtistry. To put it in 
another form : the mem with his twenty-five 
shillings only gets the same equivalent ccs the ma/n 
m a free trade country does for his twenty shillings; 
thus weakening the buying power in the protected 
country to the extent of one-fourth of the value of 
the imparted article. Under such circumstances^ 
there is a clear waste, to the extent of twenty-five 
per cent., of the purchase money ; the capital of 
the multitude is positively destroyed in this pro- 
portion to benefit the few proprietors who are 
specially favoured by an Act of Parliament to 
receive State aid to the amount of this substantial 
premium in the ratio I have named. 

IV. How Protection affects capital which is 

NOT protected. 

It is necessary to place before you the danger 
capital is subject to other than that directly 
employed in the working of fostered industries in 
protective countries. It is liable to insecurity of 
the most hazardous kind : you are no doubt all well 
aware what this means. It deters the foreigner 
from loaning you his money, because the value 
of your securities have been built up upon an 
artificial principle, and therefore their worth 
is rendered liable to extreme deterioration, for 
this reason : Capitalists become chary ; besides, 
it creates an utter distrust. Those who need 
to borrow money have to pay for all such ad- 
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ditional risks as a consequent result. -The local 
capitalist has no protective policy in his favour to 
enable him to compete with the British money 
lender; if he had, it would mean exacting from 
the unfortunate borrower a higher rate of interest. 
He has no class legislation to devise means for 
swelling up his yearly interest returns ; but, with 
a policy of fostering industries, his security is 
furiously assailed, and that, too, in the most 
fatal manner. From the following you will realise 
the insecurity of his position ; and, as an instance, 
let us take such securities as are comprised of 
machinery and other material which have been 
erected subject to the high duties inflicted for 
fostering and encouraging the makers' trades, 
where the tariff is twenty-five per cent. Assuming 
this particular security, for example, to have cost 
one hundred and twenty-five poimds, the owner of 
it is a borrower of money, and grants a mortgage 
for one hundred pounds, leaving a margin of 
twenty-five per cent. This case is submitted to 
you, to bring home the indisputable facts, and the 
outcome. In a few years after this mortgage has 
been concluded, the fallacy of Protection runs out, 
and a neighbour of the mortgagor makes similar 
erections, but under a free-trade tariff, which 
would stand him in only one hundred pounds. 
Where, in such a case, would the capitalist's 
security be? Why, it would, as a natural con- 
sequence, have dwindled down to one without a 
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margin; and this is only one of the many un- 
healthy elements connected with Protection. Its 
whole principle, from first to last, is environed with 
evils of immeasurable magnitude. The results are 
retrogressive, and, in the end, cure themselves in 
the same way as a combator against the laws of 
nature, by reaping his inevitable reward — punish- 
ment. 

V. How Protection affects the producers 

WHOSE TRADES 6R CALLINGS ARE NOT FOS- 
TERED. 

Unfortunately, the producers are sufferers in 
common with those who are subject to great 
oppressions, if governed by a protection tariff. 

The farmer fares even worse, if that can be, 
than those I have referred to, because it may be 
fairly contended that he is a larger buyer of the 
protected articles. One-fourth of the capital he 
invests in all the articles he purchases under the 
fostering policy is not only dormant, but, if he is 
using borrowed money, he is paying interest on 

this fictitious value without any return. He has 
not, therefore, an equal chance of producing his 
grain or other commodities of an export kind with 
his neighbour who lives in a free-trade country ; 
for, in regard to his implements, his machinery, 
and almost every other requirement used in carry- 
ing on his business, he has to pay one-fourth more 
for them than their real worth, solely for the pur- 
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pose of nmintainiiig the fostered industries. Stilly 
the price he obtains for the outcome of his labour 
and capital is measured by the mpply of all nations. 
He has not only to pay for the taxes absolutely 
necessary for the good government of the country^ 
but he is further taxed to the extent of twenty-five 
per cent, fostering duty, to find employment for 
the men engaged in the various industries, thB 
profit arising out of their labour going into the 
pockets of their employers. He has to take the 
market price for his own produce, and. which is 
regulated by free and open competition. It would, 

therefore, be unreasonable to expect him to quietly 
remain passive, and acquiesce in having the articles^ 
taxed, if he is to be expected to produce in the 
cheapest manner. In fact, if he did, everything 
would be taken from him and nothing given in 
return ; for no means can possibly be afforded him 
which would make him the regulator of the price 
of his own produce, as is the case with the fostered 
industries, because the farmer's market is not a 
local one. The tendency of such impolitic govern- 
ment, if persisted in, would be to drive him off his 
land ; and then what would become of the fostered 
traders ? The position of the latter could only be 
likened unto the man who killed the goose for the 
golden ^^^. 

Such an uncivilised system of monopoly can be 
met only by monopoly. What can be more deplor- 
able in a country having almost unbounded natural 
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resources than to build up barriers against com- 
merce, which is everywhere the handmaid of free- 
dom and civilisation P This is really the position 
the present protective agitators will lead your 
country into; for, if their aim is not checked, 
the interest of the producers will be completely 
crippled. 

In the leading protection colony (Victoria), 
where every calling is made subservient to this 
policy of spoliation, the farmer has to pay for 
his threshing machine £280, which only cost 
£160 in England. This is only one of the many 
instances, I am sorry to say, resulting from Pro- 
tectian in your sister colony. In that colony the 
reaper and binder was taxed to the extent of £20, 
until the oppression became unbearable. The result 
of the praiseworthy action taken by the Farmers' 
Unions clubbing together, with a view of voting 
against all Protective Candidates who might seek 
for a seat in Parliament, caused the Protective 
Government to remove the duty. The conduct of 
the Executive, in this particular case, shows the 
cunning poKcy its members had recourse to, with 
the object of still nursing this pet industry, viz. — 
by assisting the manufactm*er of reapers and 
binders. The duty was graciously removed, as a 
means of soothing the over-burdened farmer. It 
will interest you to learn how it was carried out by 
these statesmen. The evil was simply transferred 
from the tillers of the soil to the general body of 
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the taxpayers. The race was still won hy the 
reaper and binder manufacturer; for he was to 
receive his £20 for each machine he made, but it 
was, after all, in the shape of a bonus, inasmuch as 
the public generally were compelled to support this 
trade in lieu of the agriculturist ; so that the old 
saying was again substantially borne out, " That 
there is nothing like having friends at Court." I 
have referred to these few matters, for the purpose 
of warning you of this particular form of iniquity 
practised by the democratic Government of 
Victoria; and trust that the artisans of New 
Zealand, possessing, as I feel confident they do» 
more than an average amount of intelligence, will 
be found suflBlciently resolute in their advocacy of a 
policy which will best tend to subvert the selfish 
ends of those employers who, under the cloak of 
protection, are utterly regardless of the other and 
higher interests of the State, and who, by Act of 
Parliament, seek to deprive them of those blessings 
which a free-trade policy can only bring about. 
They will thus avoid those who are foes to the true 
principles of f^dmess and national prosperity, and 
who, if encouraged, would in the end become an 
amalgamation of " Unionists/' possessing attributes 
of the most deadly type. 

The consumers have also to consider their 
position in respect to the sinful imposition of the 
advocates of protection. I will, as succinctly as 
possible, endeavour to describe to you the conduct 
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of one of those who are in league against the 
consumers' interests, viz.: The buggy manufac- 
turer. What does he do ? In dull times he goes 
his rounds, petition in hand, for relief, putting 
forward good and commendable reasons in support 
of his declaration by a few specious arguments; 
talks sentiment in an ingenious manner, not failing, 
if he finds the bait will take, to put class against 
class; and, under these devices, secures support. 
As a rule, he is a plausible political agitator, a 
professed gabbler, and a studied decoyer. He 
procures the signatures of "Dick, Tom, and 
Harry" to his petition, praying, in his cunning 
way, to Parliament to foster his trade, by the 
imposition of heavy import duties on American 
buggies, etc., to legalise him to strangle competition, 
and thus became a monopolist in carrying out his 
own buggy making. The result of his plot, if 
successfully carried out, benefits him; but the 
buyers of his wares suffer, of course. This is quite 
fair trading, according to his gauge of equity. To 
crown all, he has the unmitigated assurance to ask 
the sympathy and support of the very men he is 
scheming to take advantage of. 

The woollen manufacturer is even more peccable 
when he joins in his appeal to Parliament, because 
he has everything in his support : raw material 
naturally on the spot, distance from other foreign 
competitors, freight, insurance, and other charges, 
all in his favour, and, as the law now stands, ten 
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per cent, to the good ; still, lie is not satisfied. If 
one man robs his neighbour, he is punished: 
if your law-makers grant an Act of Parliament 
legalising it he gets ofiE scot free. In the latter 
case, your legislators almost merit the punishment ; 
but, unfortunately, an indictment could not be 
supported, because it would be contended that 
their actions came under the accepted meaning of 
the true spirit of liberalism as it is, in the present 
educated age, interpreted. Certainly from such 
notoriety, it could scarcely be questioned, your law- 
maker would have earned his right of retirement 
from public service ; and if his own good sense did 
not direct him to that course, he should be asked 
to relinquish his seat in Parliament, without 
further emolument, for his able class legislation. 
The power of avoiding mis-guided government is 
in the hands of the stake-holders, who, as a rule, 
are not pathetic in such important matters so 
seriously affecting the prosperity of a country 
until the evil is almost past redemption ; for such 
remissness, the penalty is, in the end, severely felt, 
and the corrective is not to be obtained by man- 
hood suffrage. 

VI. How Protection retracts from the develop- 
ment OF THE NATURAL PRODUCING POWERS OP 
COUNTRIES. 

It is, I think, generally conceded by all sound 
political economists that the productive power of 
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a nation constitutes its main source of wealth. 
There will not be, I venture to assert, any difference 
of opinion on that point. The annual exports of a 
country accruing from the labour, skill, and capital 
of its people, indicate the measure of its progress 
and substance, and may be justly compared to the 
income of an' individual as an instance of his 
position. The vital question, therefore, for your 
consideration is : How is the greatest amount of 
income to be brought about ? Is it to be done by 
Protection or Free Trade? This is the funda- 
mental question at issue; and national and indi- 
vidual success depends upon the acceptance of one 
of these essential policies. 

The subject seems to have been ably taken in 
hand by the renowned statesman. Sir Robert Peel, 
although many of his opponents, in his day, 
whose interests were seriously, but temporally, 
affected by the free-trade policy advocated by him, 
in their short-sightedness, looked upon him as being 
inconsistent, simply because the force of circum- 
stances caused him to change his political policy. 
Such a charge is at variance with fact ; for, as far as 
I can remember, in regard to the repeal of the Com 
Laws, he boldly enunciated that " The only true 
source of the commercial greatness of a nation lay m 
its productive industry^ and this was measwred hy 
the wealth of its exports^ This great and wise 
statesman thoroughly demonstrated, as Oobden had 
done, that free trade could work out this glorious 
result. 
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I shall now proceed to show you, by home com^ 
parisons, convincing proof that a protective policy 
has fatal results ; that it is a destroyer of com» 
merce; and that it Inflicts upon the many the 
support of the few, upon a basis which a subject 
has no right to exact, if he holds principles apper<^ 
taining to decent and upright conduct. Moreover, 
I contend that those who are placed in power to 
legislate for the good government of the various 
interests of a nation and its people, if they are 
capricious enough to entertain for one moment the 
appeals for enunciating a protective policy, that 
they are thereby utterly incompetent to discharge 
the responsible public duty which they have 
solemnly undertaken. 

Victoria is a highly-protected colony. On the 
other hand, New South Wales has strictly main- 
tained what is generally accepted as an example of 
a free-trade policy. 

The statements I now propose to adduce are 
incontrovertible. The comparisons and results, 
which it is my intention to submit, will fully bear 
out the position I have been bold enough to take. 
I will endeavour to place, as concisely as possible, 
before you how Victoria has descended as a colony 
under protection ; and how New South Wales has 
thriven under the virtuous principles of free trade. 

From the paper, " The Agriculturist," which I 
have previously read to you, you are aware that in 
the early protective days of Victoria, the farmers 
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there were protected, so as to foster the agricultural 
interest, to the extent of one shilling per lOOlbs. of 
com ; Victoria, at that time, having to import large 
quantities of both bread-stuffs and horse feed. By 
this governing policy the farmers were monopolists 
of their position, to the extent of this protective 
premium, beyond the cost at which foreign growers 
were capable of supplying at. It is an indisputable 
fact that the Victorian consumers, by such a law, 
were compelled to pay to support this class of 
producer, and thus make more costly their own 
requirements of food ; all other articles protected 
are precisely in an analogous position to those 
grown by the fostered farmer : this was the root of 
protection. I will now show you the fruit it has 
brought forth. 

The Victorian farmer, his wife, and his family, 
are now taxed in turn, from the crown of their 
heads to the soles of their feet, for the benefit of 
other privileged classes, and in order to enable a 
few town manufacturers to compete with the 
farmer for the labour he requires. His clothes, 
boots and shoes, implements, machinery, sacks, 
woolpacks, harness, horse-shoes, iron-work, furni- 
ture, dairy appliances, axle-trees, the very beds his 
family sleep on, and the blankets which cover them 
at night, etc., are all subject to heavy protective 
duties. 

In one of the cases I am about to instance to 
you, the modest demands of a particular trader is 
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to be measured by a nursing protection of a maxi^ 
mum help of one hundred cmd sixty per cent. 1 1 : — 
He is the umbrella and parasol maker. 

Prom the following you will learn the demands 
the master artisans and manufacturers have made. 
Tou can easily draw your own inference as to how 
these concern you all : they will certainly startle 
you. 

The Bv^gy cmd Coachmaker : He starts with a 
protective tariff of twenty per cent.^ with the osten- 
sible aim of stopping the natural commercial 
relation and free dealing between the Victorian 
(whose length of purse may be fortunately long 
enough to enable him to buy one of these neces- 
saries) and the American maker. Now, what 
does the Victorian buggy manufacturer say ? He 
declared before this duty was given him, that 
he could make but a poor livelihood ; but since its 
imposition he is doiag well, and acknowledges it ; 
but, nevertheless, appeal is made by petition for an 
increase, as the twenty per cent, protective duty 
does not stop our American cousin from still send- 
ing his wares. In consequence of this competition, 
the Protectionist finds his trade dull, and thinks 
m.atters over. He hits upon a plan to help him 
out of the dilemma — it is to amend the tariff, and 
increase the obstruction from twenty to fifty per 
cent. ! It seems, indeed, very questionable if even 
this would give him the monopoly of the trade he 
seeks for ; because he himself adduces the follow- 
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ing yery potent reason: — "The Victorian manu- 
facturers were 100 years behind America in 
machinery, and ought to be protected by 100 
per cent, duties." Of course, the head of the 
encouragers of this policy — one of the Cabinet 
ministers-deeply sympathises with the members 
of the trade, and advised the trade delegates, who 
petitioned for more mother's mUk, to send in 
writing the smallest duty they thought necessary 
to accomplish their object, for the consideration of 
the members of the Executive. 

The Boot and Shoe Maker. — The protection in 
favour of this class varies up to 2s. Id. per pair. 
The Victorian Liberal Ministry, in the last year's 
tariff, proposes to increase the State aid another 
five per cent., or to give them up to 2s. T^d. per 
pair. The selfish greed of those interested seems 
to have been satisfied, from the following expres- 
sion of approval in the favour of a petition agreed 
to — ^namely : " The duty which the Ministry pro- 
poses to impose on boots and shoes will be con- 
ducive to the benefit of our manufacturing 
industry, and, at the same time, will ensure to the 
consumers better and cheaper boots.*' 

It is clear to the minds of all who know their 
right hand from their left, that the increased 
protective duty would be highly conducive, and 
immensely lucrative to the boot and shoe manu- 
facturers. But I submit that it will take something 
more than the empty assurance of this selfish class 
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to convince you that you as consuiAers would be 
ensured a better and cheaper article ; for it is the 
essential principle of protection to get a dearer price 
for the article protected. The Gloucester Street 
organ, in a leader of the 14th November last, even 
tells you that " Protection, by removing competi- 
tion, freed the market, and the local manufacturers 
flourished." This is quite in accordance with com- 
mon sense; but, when you are told in the same 
breath that this was done " without any of the evila 
predicted to follow in the train," it would certainly 
have been more to the renown of an able guider of 
public opinion if he had reconciled the two state- 
ments. It is as clear as there is a nose on his face 
to all those who understand the true principles of 
commerce, that the outcome of Protection is dear 
everything ; tending up to starvation point. I feel 
confident this view will be fully received by you as 
one consistent with rational understanding. And,, 
moreover, I submit that even the editor of the 
newspaper I have ventured to refer to, with all the 
able talent at his command, would have a hard 
task in hand if he undertook to convince you that 
the Victorian consumer of boots and shoes did not 
pay the imposition duty of 2s. Id. or 2s. 7^d. per 
pair, as the case might be. This is the disturbing 
element caused by protection, and is justly termed 
the — " Evils predicted to follow in the train." 

The Ctirrier, who is, as is well-known, only just 
entering upon his apprenticeship to the protection. 

X 
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business, is, in turn, offered only the moderate duty 
of 7^ per cent, on calfskins to help his trade; so a 
start is made with him at 7^ per cent. : this is quite 
recently. He, however, is not satisfied, and appeals 
for double ; and declares nothing less will be suffi- 
cient as a fortifier to keep out the foreign supply. 
This auxiliary to the currier does not seem to be 
relished by the boot and shoe manufacturers, as it 
would make mpre costly the imported calfskins, 
which the boot and shoe maker requires in his trade. 
I will now proceed to give you a clear proof, illus- 
trative of the way in which this fostered class 
immediately "put up their backs," when the unfor- 
tunate currier is proposed to have a share in their 
spoil, so as to give him a little indulgence as well, 
for the purpose of enabling him to compete with 
* the foreign currier in the sale of his calfskins. 
The explanation of all this is very simple, and 
quite reconcileable with all the bad principles of 
the protectionist ; for while the bootmaker thinks 
it is consistent with his own prosperity, and a 
religious thing to do, to enjoy the advantage over 
the consumers, in order to keep his own business 
going, yet he at once demurs when called upon to 
contribute to sustain the currier's trade against 
the invasion of cheap calfskins. Is not this truly 
the quintessence of selfishness ? The bootmaker, 
however, being the senior in the protective trade, 
knows a great deal, and is not to be done. His 
remedy is ready-made, and at hand. He declares. 
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if the currier gets his nursery aid, he must have a 
further increase of protection as an equivalent; 
and so the thing goes on, and where is it to end ? 

JFbod Turners and Furniture Makers. — ^The new 
tariff proposed helps these traders to the measure 
of 25 per cent. The master artisans are dissatisfied, 
and petition for 50 per cent. The favour with 
which their demands were received might be briefly- 
put thus : the Protection Ministry, as a matter of 
course, being filled with protective administration, 
advised the usual remedies : " To . state their case 
in writing, setting out the lowest duty which, in 
their opinion, would be suflBicient for protection." 

The Axletree Makers. — This industry does not 
seem to w:ax strong ; for under the twenty per cent, 
duty the trade, in its endeavour to compete against 
the foreign axletree maker, had to succumb. The 
Premier, in his zeal for the cause of protection, dis- 
covered an effectual remedy, by increasing the duty 
to 90 per cent. ; for on a British invoice of £104 
18s. 6d., with a protection of £22 16s. 9d., the trade 
came ignominiously to a standstill. This badly- 
used trader would no doubt apply to his political 
doctor for a cure. In the new protective tariff, the 
axletree maker is liberally dealt with. It is 
recorded that he is to have granted to him £93 4s. 
duty on the value of an imported invoice of £104 
18s. 6d. ; or, the result of the prescription, as 
matters stood, is, without going into minute reckon- 
ing, say ninety per cent. 
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It is to be hoped the editor of your local 
organ whom I have thought fit to refer to, will, in 
his wisdom of directing public opinion, scarcely 
venture to .wish the protectionist success, with the 
help of the State, to the tune of the assistance the 
Victorian axletree maker has had promised him. 

The Umbrella and Parasol Maker seems to be 
the most audacious of all. He started witH the 
usual premium of twenty per cent. It is now pro- 
posed to make it up to one hundred and sixty-six 
per cent. The manufacturer avows, without shame, 
that with this State help he could make an um- 
brella for faulty -'One shillings which can be made in 
England for twenty-four shillings^ thus leaving a 
margin of fifteen shillings upon each umbrella to 
sustain this man in his trade. 

The Earthenware Mam,ufacturer. — The tariff to 
keep this man going is proposed to be Is. 4d. per 
cubic foot; this is estimated to be equal to one 
hundred and forty per cent, on the English invoice. 
The articles to be taxed are those used by the bulk 
of the population. The heavy charges on import- 
ing earthenware, without duty, are about one 
hundred per cent ; and so this fostered trader will 
have the advantage over the foreign maker of two 
htmdred and forty per cent. ! 

The Candle Maker has State assistance to the 
extent of two-pence per lb. It is stated, on unques- 
tionable authority, that the best English-made 
candles could be now laid down in Melbourne for a 
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shade under seoen-pence per lb ; with the duty, the 
price would be nme-pence per lb. In the face of 
this, candles from the Mother country are 
still imported into Melbourne, for which the 
consumer in the protective colony has to pay 
the two-pence per lb. duty. Strange to say, 
the Melbourne manufactured candles are sent to 
Sydney, and sold there in open competition with 
those imported from England. The same class of 
candles, of the protected make, sold in Sydney 
realised to the fostered trader two-pence per lb. less 
than those which are sold in Melbourne ! Here we 
have Protection, with all its impurities ; for while 
the Victorian candle-maker exacts nine-pence per 
lb. from the Victorian consumer, he is satisfied to 
sell to the free-trade neighbour in Sydney at a 
price which only realises to him seven-pence per 
lb. This is the system of business we have so con- 
stantly cast before us by the advocates of Pro- 
tection, as a confirmation of the good results from 
the fostering process with respect to the American 
manufacturing industries; and which enables the 
protective countries to sell so cheap to their free- 
trade neighbours. It appears it is so; but only 
to this extent — namely, these fostered favoured 
classes, as a matter of fact, ship their surplus stock 
to the free-trade country markets ; the price they 
get there is, nevertheless, ruled by open competi- 
tion ; and if the prices obtained in these free and 
open ports do not pay them, they must submit to 
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the loss. The trnfortunate Victorian who pays 
Protection, is contributing to make good the loss 
sustained by the candle industry on all such ship- 
ments. The question here, again, turns up : if the 
Melbourne candle-maker can afford to ship to 
Sydney, and sell his candles there at a price only 
clearing him equal to seven-pence per lb. at his 
factory, why does he impose two-pence per lb. extra 
on his own people ? Is he not truly ungrateful ? 
Yet this is quite consistent with the conduct of 
those who sing the sweet song of Protection — ^their 
motto being, " Sell to thy neighbour considerably 
cheaper than to thine own people ! '* You do not, 
however, catch John Bull trading in that fashion. 

The Distiller — The Victorian distiller does well 
out of protection. The duty on imported spirits is 
ten shillings per gallon proof. The fostered 
distiller is allowed a premium of fov/r shillings 
upon every gallon of spirits he distils. The duty 
on his make being six shillings per gallon only. 
In treating with this sickly industry, I go back as 
far as 1868. In that year, the official returns 
show the differential duties paid by this class of 
native industry to be £48,168. It has during the 
last few years been stationary, at about £34,000 to 
£35,000; clearly showing that this trade has 
shrunk from £48,168 to £34,000. It certainly 
does not support the avowal so positively put for- 
ward by the disciples of protection. For the last 
twelve years, allowing £35,000 annually as the 
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average, the distillers have paid £420,000 in duty* 
If the production of the colonial distillers had paid 
full duty, the Treasurer would have received 
£700,000 in place of only £420,000. The difference, 
£280,000, is the premium allowed to this fostered 
class! It may amuse you to learn that, at the 
present time, the total numher of men employed 
is thirty-nvne ; so that, in order to find work 
for thirty-nine men, the people of Victoria have to 
pay dearly — ^to the prodigious extent of, say, 
£23,333 yearly, or £600 per head per year, or £50 
per head per week, for each workman employed. 
So much for the details of protection to encourage 
native industries in Victoria. There is no wonder, 
then, that a solitary man and a boy should have 
tried the cork-making industry, when there was 
such a strong temptation as this State fee earned 
by the distiller, amounting to the enormous sum of 
six hv/ndred pounds 'per head yearly for each of his 
workmen employed. The tax-payers in Victoria 
have paid in twelve years to this distilling industry 
the very nice little sum of aoer one quarter of a 
million sterling. With such high stakes, the only 
puzzle is, there are not more who are willing and 
ready to take a hand in the game of Protection 
and Encouraging Native Industry. 

I now propose to deal with a few matters 
generally, in order to show to you most conclusively 
that, with all this waste of money in endeavouring 
to work against the natural laws of providence, the 
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aggregate producing wealth of this shamefully-used 
sister colony of yours, under such a delusive policy, 
has not progressed. In view of confirming this, I 
shall here introduce New South Wales, and place 
before you authoritatively her results from free 
trade, and the degraded position Victoria has 
merited for herself. 

It will be necessary to inform you that the 
various Victorian articles I have referred to are all 
exempt from duty in New South Wales, with the 
exception of candles and distilled spirits. Tou 
will bear in mind. New South Wales has adhered to 
the principles of open competition and unrestricted 
commerce, and that, under such a common-sense 
policy, she has waxed strong. 

This is the point I wish to come to : How has 
Victoria as a nation progressed under this popular 
cry — Protection ? And how has New South Wales 
fared under Free trade ? If the protectionist 
theory goes for aught, the proof will be that 
Victoria has thriven, while New South Wales has 
not progressed in the same ratio. 

The following comparative statement, taken 
from the respective Government statistical returns, 
will show you at a glance the total value of the 
exports of home produce of the two colonies — 
starting at 1871, and ending at 1877 ; also, the 
number of establishments and manufactories, with 
the number of hands employed, together with the 
estimated population. 
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^ 
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Wales. 


Victoria. 


New 
South Wales. 


'^ 


New South 
Wales. 
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New South 
Wales. 






£ 


£ 










1871 


••• 


• •• 


11,161,622 


9,206,101 










1877 


• • • 


• •• 


11,269,086 


10,704,758 


2,370 


2,438 


32,688 


23,807 


1878 


869>040 


677.979 














^117,464 


jei,498,657 


... Increase for 7 years. 



ViCTOBiA^ with her 869,040 populatioii exported in 1877 . 
Do. do. do. 1871 . 

Increase for Seven Tears 

This is the result of Protection and Waste. 

New South Wales, with only her 677,979 population, 
exported in 1877 

Do. do. do. 1871 .. 



^11,269,066 
11,151,622 

jeil7,464 



Increase for Seven Years 

This is the result of Free Trade and Plenty. 



••• 



jeiO,704,758 
9,206,101 

jei,498,657 



The gauge of the sapient governing policy of a 
nation is the progressive increased wealth of her 
exports, and the profitable employment of her 
people. I apprehend that even the most sanguine 
of those who are unfortunately wedded to Pro- 
tection — whether from honest belief, or from a 
natural desire of selfish gain — will not be bold 
enough to question the soundness of this principle. 
In regard to the colonies in question, and the 
authentical results which I have so lucidly placed 
before you, there should, I think, be no doubt in 
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the minds of the people of New Zealand as to 
whether Free-trade and plenty, or Protection, with 
its highly retrogressive and wasteful tendencies, 
should be followed. Their thoughtful considera- 
tion of the subject of good goTemment will, I 
trust, direct them to the right path ; and it is to be 
hoped that they will stand staunch, and not allow 
themselves to be wrongly piloted, either by the 
plausible direction of public organs, or inex- 
perienced politicians. Facts upon facts can be 
advanced in favour of the wholesomeness of the 
former ; and had Victoria made the same progress, 
backed up under her protection, as New South 
Wales has done under the flag of freedom, in 
proportion to the population of the latter, the 
exports of Victoria should have been, for the year 
1877, £13,735,763, in place of £11,269,086, and 
the increase, in place of £117,464, should have been 
£2,584,141. Had the exports increased to this 
extent, even then the protectionist could not have 
claimed any victory. It is the cry, however, of 
the misguided protectionist : " We must encourage 
our native industries by fostering !" which means, 
when the results are worked out, a peccable 
imposition against the multitudes, in order to find 
employment for our boys and girls. Now, what 
has Victoria done ? Has she not sacrificed millions 
of money to the ruin of many of her people, 
instead of trying to build up wealth, happiness, and 
fame? She has 2,370 establishments of various 
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kinds, employing 32,688 people. New South 
Wales has 2,438 estahlishments, employing 23,807 
people* In proportion to the population, Victoria 
employs more hands than New South Wales by 
1,694. This is the crop the seed of protection has 
home, and the waste to rear it might safely he 
estimated at millions of monev. Unless the 
Mother's milk is freely supplied, the major portion 
of her people will most assuredly die from want of 
stamina ; for New South Wales has, in proportion 
to her population, 578 more trade estahlishments 
than her neighbour, em^:)loying, in ratio to the 
relative populations, only 1,697 hands less ! The 
difference, however, is that the industries in New 
South Wales have reared themselves and given 
profitable employment to the people, to the direct 
saving to the State of these millions of money. 
The wages in New South Wales are much higher 
than in Victoria; and the purchasing power is 
much greater. It is estimated, upon the authority 
of statesmen in Victoria, that four shillings will 
go as far in New South Wales, the free-trade 
colony, as six shillings will in the protective colony 
of Victoria. Upon a fair basis, it may therefore 
be estimated that one-fourth of the workmen's 
wages in Victoria is confiscated to the cause of 
protecting her native industries. 

The following table will, perhaps, more clearly 
prove the leading position New South Wales has 
reached, in point of commerce, over that of her 
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sister colony, Victoria. In this statement I propose 
to include South Australia and New Zealand as 
well (it will be necessary to bear in mind that the 
former colony has a free-trade policy), showing 
respectively the rate of taxation, imports, exports, 
and the value of trade per head for the year 1878, 
as compiled by the Registrar General of New 
South Wales : — 





Rate of 


Value of 


Value of 


Value of 


Name of Colony. 


Taxation per 


ImportB per 


Exports per 


Trade per 




Head of the 


Head of the 


Head of the 


Head of the 




Population. 


Population. 


Population. 


Population. 




& 8. d. 


^ 8. d. 


& s. d. 


& 8. d. 


South Australia 


2 2 8i 


23 10 3 


22 3i 


45 10 6i 


New South Wales ... 


1 18 7i 


21 15 8 


19 3 6 


40 18 If 


Victoria 


1 19 10^ 


18 11 lU 


17 3 6 


35 16 5i 


New Zealand 


3 12 5 


20 13 6i 


14 4 li 


34 17 7i 



The taxation levied by the General Government 
of Victoria was less in 1877-8 than in the former 
year, in consequence of four-fifths of the wharfage 
rates, amounting in 1877-8 to £85,249, having been 
transferred to the Melbourne Trust. Neither South 
Australia nor New South Wales are protective 
colonies ; they consequently head the list of com- 
mercial strength, as the good fruits arising out of 
a sound governing policy ; while Victoria, in the 
commercial struggle, under the burden of Pro- 
tection to Native Industries, is to be likened unto 
the over-handicapped race-horse — the place secured 
is at the distance post. 

The traders who, in their selfish cause, crave 
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for protection, declare, with great boldness, that it 
is impossible for a nation to attain a position of 
greatness, in respect to wealth, by importing the 
requirements for her people. The quack remedy^ 
therefore, is " to foster native industries, so as to 
give employment to our boys and girls, and thus 
to manufacture the articles we need ; " — even> 
though it be at a greatej: cost to the consumer. I 
trust the comparisons submitted in the above table 
will be a salutary corrective to all such far-fetched 
delusions. 

Taking the present position of the four colonies,^ 
your own stands the worst. To those who are 
screaming out for the Mother's milk, I may tell 
you that, if you had only followed the political 
footsteps of Victoria a little further than you have 
done, your natural position would have been far 
worse than even what it is. This may be easily 
seen by a reference to the figures which I have 
produced to you. The Victorian protectionists 
have become more and more brazen-faced, as is 
shown by the measure of their demands. It is 
clear that when once the disease of extreme 
selfishness gets root, it is hard to cure, and it may 
be compared to a kind of fever, highly contagious, 
with evils tending to disturb economic values. 

The length of miles of telegraph wire open in 
New South Wales is more than double that of 
Victoria. The cost of the railways in New South 
Wales is about £14,000 per mile, and which is 
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about the same as the cost of the Victorian railway 
lines. It will be seen that while those in the 
former colony, with the lowest railway tariff of any 
of the other Australasian colonies, and paying 
interest at the rate of £4 4s. 5d. per cent, on the 
capital invested — ^which is about the interest rate 
on her public debt — ^that Victoria, with her pro- 
tection, cannot boast of such a position. 

The following comparative table of Railway 
Charges per ton, for One Surged and Fifty miles 
carriage^ will give New South Wales another score 
in her favour. 



Descbiption of Ooods Oabbied. 


New South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


One Ton a distance of one "hundred and 






fifty miles. 


Bailway Kates. 


Bailway Bates. 




£ B. d. 


£ s. d. 


Agricultural and Garden Produce 


15 2 


17 8 


Brick, Clay, and Boad Metal 


15 2 


10 


Grain and Flour 


15 2 


17 8 


Hay and Straw... 


15 2 


10 


Horns and Hoofs 


15 2 


1 18 6 


Lime 


18 2 


10 


Bock Salt 


18 2 


1 18 6 


stone. Undressed 


13 2 


10 


Live Stock — 






Cattle per truck, for one hundred 






and fifty miles 


4 18 4 


5 12 6 


Sheep do. do. do. 


4 2 1 


5 12 6 



Th'3 above is another conclusive proof of the ad- 
vanced position the Pree-Trade Colony has gained! 

I have made comparisons between New South 
Wales representing Pree Trade, and Victoria repre- 
senting Protection. The former colony has de- 
veloped her position during the past seven years. 
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with an export increase of £1,498,667 ; whilst 
Victoria, under Protection, during the same period, 
has increased only £117,464 ! 

In calling your attention to the New Zealand 
railway rates, as compared with those of New South 
Wales, the results will doubtless be of use to you. 
This information and comparison, although not 
bearing upon the subject of my paper, will be of 
striking interest to those who are engaged in 
agriculture. The particulars are — for one ton of 
produce carried by the New South Wales railway 
for a distance of one hundred and fifty miles ; one 
ton carried by the New Zealand railway for a 
distance of eighty seven miles, under the present 
reduced tariff rate ; and for one ton carried for a 
distance of fifty-eight miles under the original 
railway rate. 

The comparison stands thus : — 



Cost of Bailway OhargeB in New South Wales for One 
Ton of Produce carried a distance of 

Cost of Sailway Charges in New Zealand, making 
Christchurch the terminus for One Ton of Produce 
under the present reduced tariff, carried a distance 
oi ••• ••• ••• *•• **• ••• 

Cost of Sailway Charges in New Zealand, making 
Christchurch the terminus, for one ton of Produce, 
under the late tariff, carried a distance of 




These figures will explain themselves without 
further criticism, except that it is impossible for 
you to progress under such a wasteful and mis- 
managed railway system The only conclusion one 
would be justified in arriving at is, that you must 
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be an easy-going people ; and, moreover, as a rule, 
seem to thrive under such an imprecedentedly 
high railway tariff. The difference between your 
old rate and that of New South Wales is, that you 
have been satisfied to pay carriage for the distance 
of fifty-eight miles precisely the same as the people 
in your neighbouring colony do for a distance of 
one himdred and fifty miles I The question arises out 
of these undisputable facts — Have your Ministers 
of Public Works, Railway Commissioners and 
Managers, been . men of ability, or totally in- 
competent to deal with this most important railway 
matter ? If their ability is to be measured by 
results, then this question may be safely left ia 
your hands to answer. But, gentlemen, to crown 
all, under the moderate railway rate of New South 
Wales, the net returns have paid an interest rate of 
4'225 per cent, on the gross outlay; while yours, 
with the oppressively high charges, only paid for 
the past financial year 2*054 per cent ! ! 

VII. — General Dbstructivb Results of Pro- 
tection. 

Having expatiated at considerable length upon 
the results of protection in so many details, I will 
endeavour to confine my remarks in as short a com- 
pass as it is possible. , 

Monopoly in Trade, Trade Unions, and 
Protection, have highly objectionable tendencies. 
Their positions are analogous, and they have all the 
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same aim in view. The man who is forced to pay 
more than the fair value for an article he buys, or 
for the labour he employs, is imposed upon. If a 
body of traders put their heads together, form a 
compact, and exact from a man who is a buyer of 
their wares outrageous profits, they come under the 
terms of monopolists. They are destroyers of the 
purchasing power of their customer ; they unfairly 
benefit, while he is helpless for the time, and does 
not get either fair play or a fair return for his money. 

If a body of artisans band together with a view 
of exacting from their employer higher wages than 
he can afford to pay, they are termed " unionists," 
and during the time the strike continues they are 
destroyers in a two-fold capacity : they not only 
sacrifice their own time, which to them is their 
capital, and which cannot possibly be recovered — 
for time waits for no man, — ^but also paralyse their 
trade. If the strike is protracted, their masters* 
trade is diverted into other channels; therefore, 
both are serious losers, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, individual distress and national ruin is the 
outcome. 

The principle of the Protectionist, if carried out, 
brings precisely the same sinful fruits as monopoly 
in trade and trade unions. All aim at individual 
greed, and in effect, to use a mild form, are wilful 
destroyers of capital. 

It is for the welfare of everyone who is at all 
desirous of surmounting the ups and downs common 

Y 
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to all countries, that freedom in the exchange of 
commodities should be maintained to the letter; 
because they are the direct fruits of labour, skill, 
and capital. If it were not so, the effect would be 
an utter disregard of all the cardinal principles of 
civilisation, and on a par with slavery. 

I will read to you Mr John Bright's exact 
words bearing upon the subject. The position he 
takes tip is truly a religious one. This renowned 
statesman informs the American protectionist as 
follows : — " I never write for reviews or any other 
periodicals. It is so long since I have written 
that my hand has lost its cunning, if it ever had it. 
I do not think anything an Englishman could 
say would have any effect upon an American pro- 
tectionist. The man who possesses a monopoly by 
which he thinks he gains, is not open to argument. 
It was so in this country forty years ago, and it is 
so with you now. It is strange that a people who 
put down slavery at an immense sacrifice are not 
able to suppress monopoly, which is but a milder 
form of the same evil. Under slavery the man 
was seized, and his labour was stolen from him, 
and the profit of it enjoyed by his master and 
owner. Under protection the man is apparently 
free, but he is denied the right to exchange the 
produce of his labour, except with his countrymen, 
who offer him less for it than the foreigner would 
give ; some portion of his labour is thus confiscated. 
In our protection days our weavers and artisans 
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could not exchange with American flour; they 
exchanged with the English farmer, who gave him 
sometimes only half the quantity the Americans 
would have given him. Now, your farmer is 
forbidden to trade with the Englishman, and must 
give to an American double the amount of grain 
and flour that he would give if your laws did not 
forbid his trade with England. A country may 
have democratic institutions, its Government may 
be Republican, and based upon a wide suffrage, 
and yet there may be no freedom to men for that 
which is the source of life and comfort. If a 
man's labour is not free, if its exchange is not free, 
the man is not free. And whether the law which 
enacts this restriction be the offspring of Republican 
or Autocratic Government and power, it is equally 
evil, and to be condemned and withstood by all 
who love freedom, and understand what it is. 
Nations learn slowly, but they do learn, and 
therefore I do not doubt that the time will come 
when trade will be as free as the winds, and when 
freedom of industry will do much to put down 
great armies, and the peril and suffering of war." 

In the early part of my paper, I made reference 
to the Farmers' Unions in Victoria. I told you 
that monopoly could meet monopoly. " Union is 
strength," and if carried out in the cause of self- 
defence against tyranny of the very worse type, it 
is noble. The force of this old adage, your rivals 
across the water have at last realised. After suf- 
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f ering legislative despotism until it was unbearable, 
they have grown united, strong, and resolute. 
Greek has met Greek ! If the evil bud of protec- 
tion shows itself here, you, too, have the remedy in 
your own hands. One of the Free Trade Members 
of Parliament in Victoria, when addressing the 
members of one of the Farmers' Clubs there, gave 
them some solid advice. His remarks were so 
clear, and to the point, and as the drift of his re- 
commendations may be of use to you, in case 
you are called into action, I will quote them. Mr. 
Gilles said : — 

"If they (the farmers) mean business, they 
would go straight at it, and say we want such and 
such things relieved, it is just we should have them ; 
and if the Government will not make the conces- 
sions, they should move heaven and earth to put 
them out of office. If the farmers meant business, 
and to be successful, they would have to be deter- 
mined. If they want to have the duty off certain 
articles, and if any member of the Government will 
not help, he must be put aside until they get it : 
and, if it was necessary, they should show their 
power and fight it out. Collingwood, West Mel- 
bourne, and Emerald Hill wait on the Government, 
and tell them certain things must be done, and it 
simply means : If you don't stand by us, we will 
turn you out ; and if the Government did not give 
the farmers justice, they would have to demand it. 
If they could get what they asked carried out by 
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this Government, good and well, if not, they must 
go ; and if that is not what the farmers mean, it i? 
not any use their going on with their Unions." 

It seems clear, then, that the Victorian policy 
of protection is about played out, and it is to be 
hoped that the position taken by the farmers there 
will bring the Members of Parliament to their 
proper senses. It is high time they were taught 
wisdom. 

The contests between the advocates of free- 
trade and protection have now become clearly 
understood as the contests between the many and 
the few. Formerly they had not been so regarded. 
Protection to each of the many interests had been 
regarded as protection to the whole community, 
and it was not a conscious preference of the few to 
the many. 

What was the state of distress in England 
before the repeal of the Com Laws ? It not only 
pressed upon the lower classes, but the destitution 
of such was extreme. A full meal was scarcely 
ever known in a poor man's house. The fact is, it 
was dear everything, and starvation. This was 
Protection ! 

Population in England had outgrown the supply 
of food, especially that of wheat, and the aim was 
to give the people more food, and at a cheaper 
cost. Pree-trade has accomplished this. 

The consumers ought not to pay the penalty for 
the neglect or want of skill of bad farmers and 
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master artisans. If such a fostering policy were 
carried out here, its effect would be retrogression, 
and this is again protection ! 

The avowed and determined policy of a wise 
Government in order to make a nation great, is 
progress. The worth of a state or nation is the 
worth of the individuals comprising it. Free-trade 
will create this, and will also stop any threatened 
abuse aimed at commerce. 

In England, in 1721, a statute was passed to 
prevent the use of calico from interfering with the 
demand for linen and woollen stuffs, imposing a 
penalty of Jive pounds upon the wearer and twenty 
povmds upon the seller of a piece of calico ! Fifteen 
years after, this extraordinary statute was so far 
modified, that calicoes manufactured in Great 
Britain were allowed to be worn, provided the 
warp thereof was entirely of linen yam. It was 
not until 1744 that a statute was passed, allowing 
printed goods wholly made of cotton to be used. 
The demands of the Protectionist in these colonies 
are quite in keeping with such old-fashioned notions 
of commerce. 

The United States of A.merica have been held 
up as a model in favour of Protection ; and I would 
therefore like to place before you a few authenti- 
cated particulars with respect to the general 
ruinous outcome of Protection in America. It is, 
and has been for years past, almost an every-day 
occurrence, to see noted in the wide-spread reports 
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put forth in the organs backing up the aim of 
the Protectionist, that the doings of the United 
States are held up as exemplary in favour of the 
principle of fostering industries. The controllers 
of these public journals, for the most part, speak 
only in terms of commendation, and at the same 
time very cunningly omit to adduce any proof con- 
firmatory in support of their assertions. The fol- 
lowing is in substance the statements put forth in 
the columns of one of your ably-conducted papers : 
After describing in glowing terms the fine quality 
and beautiful finish of the many articles reared 
under Protection, the writer sets out by saying 
" that the Protectionist would be enabled to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the efiFeot of 
Protection is not to force the consumers of a 
country to purchase inferior articles according to 
his views. The prices, we believe, at which the 
goods in question could be sold at, are such as to 
take the sting out of the taunt which seeks to 
stamp the Protectionist as one who would compel 
the consumer to pay more for the ordinary articles 
he requires — for his clothing, etc. — than he can buy 
them for if imported from abroad." Then, again, 
America is instanced as a complete clmcheXi as 
bringing forward bountiful fruits out of Protection; 
and the following line of special pleading is ad- 
duced : — " It has been found in America that iron 
goods, woollen goods, cotton goods, implements of 
husbandry, and tools of various kinds, have not 
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"become dearer in proportion to the imported duties, 
as was predicted; but that they are, on the 
contrary, sold at prices which compare favourably 
with the prices ruling elsewhere. This fact has 
been admitted, and it is being used to prove that 
there is, imder such circumstances, no necessity for 
protective policies." 

Here, it is stated, the fact has been admitted, 
that economic values have not been disturbed by 
protection in America. This is a most unguarded 
declaration to put forward by one whose duty it is 
to go a little further and bring proof, in the absence 
of which, such assertions are without weight. It 
is again put forward to show the inconsistency of 
the policy of free-trade in such language as the 
following: — "The position of the Free-trader is 
just a little curious. When protection was intro- 
duced, he predicted certain results ruinous to the 
country. As these results have not been brought 
about by the protective policy, he now declares 
that a protective policy is useless." There is 
nothing curious about the position of the Free- 
trader here, in declaring that if the results of 
protection had not disturbed economic values, and 
forced the consumer to pay more, that protection 
was useless. I say, too, that it would be useless if 
it did not affect economic values. But it does 
seriously affect values. This is such soimd reason- 
ing, that if those who write up the cause of 
protection started upon the same sound premises. 
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they would write less nonsense. The United 
States is again quoted :—" This is the good that 
protection has done in the United States, and it is 
to produce a similar effect that its adoption is 
advocated in New Zealand." 

Now, one of the points which I wish to set 
fairly hefore you, is the evil results arising from 
protection in the United States, and also to give 
you convincing* proof of the utter fallaciousness of 
believing, for one moment, that Protection does 
not effect economic values. Why, the universal 
acknowledged aim of the fostering process is to 
create a scarcity^ so that the trades protected can 
have a licensed monopoly ! This means high 
prices, and, consequently, economic values are 
disturbed. 

I will now take the woollen manufacturer of the 
United States, to show how people are led to follow 
a perverted course from the misrepresentations of 
some of those who get their daily bread from the 
public, and whose duty it is to deal honestly with 
such matters. The following U the true position of 
the American woollen manufacturer ; I quote it 
from authority : — " He has to pay a higher price for 
his raw material, because the sheep-farmer insists 
upon being protected ; for his machinery, because 
the mine-owner and ironfounder claim the same 
privilege ; for his buildings, because the material 
of which they are constructed are also protected ; 
and for his fuel and gas, because the coal-owners of 
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Pennsylvania are likewise protected against those 
of Nova Scotia. The result is that, although he 
screws down the wages of his factory hands to the 
lowest figure at which they can maintain life, he is 
unable to compete with the woollen manufacturers 
of Yorkshire or the West of England abroad, or to 
shut them out of the American market itself. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1874 woollen goods to the value of 
£129,381,511 sterling, and subject to a duty of 70 
per cent, ad valorem^ were imported into the United 
States from Great Britain, while the total exports 
of the same class of goods from the former country 
during the same period of time were of the insig- 
nificant value of £180,000 ! " 

Pacts like these should be conclusive evidence 
that the unfortunate American consumers of wool- 
len goods have economic values affected to the 
tune of having to pay for one hundred pov/nda'^ 
sterling worth of goods one hundred cmd seventy 
pounds, besides the traders' profit on both the cost, 
£100, and the duty, £70. So the United States are 
held up as an example, solely because she exports 
to the extent of one pound for every seven hundred 
and eighteen povmds^ worth which she imports. 
The high duty of 70 per cent, has robbed the con- 
sumers of woollen goods of their buying power to 
that extent. This is the American position under a 
prohibitive duty of 70 per cent, ad valorem. I 
leave you to conclude what your own position 
would be if New Zealand is to be ruled by a Pro- 
tective policy. 
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I wish to place before you a few interesting 
facts respecting the American sugar industries, and 
which will add to the many extant illustrations of 
the injustice and spoliation by which a whole com- 
munity may be exposed from the endeavours of the 
Legislature to foster and protect a particular in- 
terest. The following facts are recorded : — " The 
American Congress imposed a duty from 51 to 88 
'pev cent, ad valorem upon raw sugar. This tax, it 
is stated, is purely protective, being for the advan- 
tage of the Louisiana sugar-planters, who raise 
about two hundred and fifty millions of pounds ; 
the total yearly consumption of sugar being about 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty millions 
of pounds. Thus, in order that this privileged 
class in Louisiana may pocket an extra profit 
of £1,600,000 per annum, the consumers of sugar 
are despoiled of about seven times that sum — viz., 
£11,200,000 — year by year. As a matter of course, 
such an impost not only raises the price of the 
article, but diminishes its consumption. Of this 
a remarkable proof is afforded by what took place 
in 1862, when the duty was reduced to two cents 
a pound. The consumption, which had been only 
28'451bs. per capita in the year previous, im- 
mediately rose to 46'031bs. per capita ; and when, 
in the year following, the duty was raised to three 
cents, the consumption fell to 23'281bs. per capita^ 
in 1864. Much the same thing occurred with 
respect to coffee. In 1830 the import duty of five 
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cents per lb. was repealed, and the article was im- 
ported duty free. The consumption immediately 
rose from 2*91bs. to 5'71bs. iper capita. In 1862 
the old duty was re-imposed, and the consumption 
fell from 5'81bs. to 3'81bs. per capita.^* 

I will now give you one more fact respecting 
the tobacco industry in Victoria. The result of 
this fostered industry will be very startling, and I 
have much pleasure in referring you to the fol- 
lowing statement, bearing with marked force upon 
the tobacco manufacturer : " Tobacco is an article of 
luxury, an article in general use, the consumers of 
which it is not particularly desirable to encourage, 
and which, for these solid and self-sufficient reasons, 
is selected for taxation purposes in every civilised 
community. Yet, in Victoria, the bulk of the 
tobacco in use escapes altogether the customary 
revenue obligations. A comparatively light duty 
— 50 per cent, below the British rates — ^is imposed 
upon the imported article ; but the leaf grown by 
Chinese cultivators in the colony goes into 
consumption free. The Melbourne factories 
obtain a cheap raw material ; but, on the other 
hand, the loss to the revenue is enormous — 
far more than would be imagined. The tobacco 
revenue has dwindled yearly, while the popu- 
lation has increased ; it has tumbled down 
from £153,000 in 1868 to £90,000 in 1879, while 
the population has increased from 650,000 persons 
to 880,000. Dealing with the male population alone. 
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the returns show that, in 1868, the tobacco duties 
yielded 7 s. 6^d. per each male, while in 1877 the 
amount had declined to 3s. lO^d. per head. If the 
revenue had progressed in proportion to the popiila- 
tion, Victoria should be receiving now £210,000 
from tobacco duties; m place of this, £120,000 
has been allowed to the various tobacco manufac- 
turers for fostering their trades." They are the 
richer, but, on the other hand, the revenue is the 
poorer ; the general tax-payer having had to 
contribute, in 1879 £120,000 as benevolent aid to 
this favoured class. 

According to the returns, the wages paid by the Victorian 

tobacco manufacturers in 1879 were ... ... J648,00O 

Loss to the revenue — ^being the fostered aid given to the 

tobacco industries in Victoria for 1879 ... ... jei2040(X) 

Thus it would answer the State's purpose to 
pay each man, woman, and child employed in the 
tobacco trade the full wages, on condition that he 
or she stopped at home Mdthout earning them. A 
large amount of capital would then be liberated for 
employment in other directions, and the State 
would still gain £72,000 per annum. A more 
striking instance of protection run mad was pro- 
bably never exhibited. 

It seems clear, after all, that the fostering 
industries in Victoria are not likely to succeed, 
although supported with high prohibitory duties. 
The noted Warrenheip distillery, after having 
sucked the State aid of four shillings per gallon 
upon all the thousands of gallons of spirits made. 
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had to succumb, besides having lost the proprietors* 
capital ; and, if I remember rightly, only paid a 
small dividend to the outside unsecured creditors. 
In ' addition, to estimate the utter destruction 
caused to the constitutions of the consumers of the 
vile poison manufactured by this company, under 
the auspices of what is now-a-days called a 
** Liberal Government," it would be a difficult 
task; for the analyst proved that this fire-water 
was fully charged with that deadly ingredient 
called fusil-oil. This establishment was launched 
into public favour because its proprietors boldly 
held out many inducements ; the usual cry was put 
forward, namely : to give employment to the rising 
generation, to create a market for the farmers' rye, 
&c., all of which in the end proved delusory. The 
farmer was induced to grow rye extensively, but no 
market was to be found as promised. Gentlemen, 
if your statesmen endeavour to work against 
natural laws, or against the true established 
principles of commerce, they will most indubitably 
come to the same end as they would were they to 
attempt to force your Waimakariri stream to run 
against its natural fall. Then, as a matter of fact, 
are not all such statesmen who give their aid or 
pledge to the fostering of industries, the promoters 
of all this game of spoliation, retrogression, and 
State policy of corruption ? 

Quite recently, it is recorded that the chief Jute 
Factory in Melbourne has been driven into the 
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Insolvent Court. Like all the other fostered 
industries, this had a heavy tax in its favour for 
making com sacks, gunny bags, and woolpacks. 
After the proprietor had for years drawn on the 
unfortunate farmer for his corn sacks and gunny 
bags, the wool- grower for his wool packs, he had to 
go to the wall ; so that, by an Act of Parliament, 
the consumers have been legally robbed, and the 
fostered manufacturer, though an over-indulgent 
protector, has been positively ruined. The issue is, 
that the "waste-gate'' caused by protection has 
impoverished the former, as well as the latter; 
consequently, the outcome caused by this artificial 
means is, that the colony of Victoria is the poorer. 
So it will be undoubtedly with all such fostered 
industries as may be reared under what may be 
justly termed an imbecile Government. 

The woollen manufacturing industry is ap- 
parently in little or no better position ; at least, it 
does not seem to be in a prosperous state, although 
a duty of twenty -five per cent, has been given as a 
State premium for some time back. What do we 
now find ? The report made by the directors of 
the Melbourne Woollen Mill a few weeks back, 
put forward to its proprietory a miserable state of 
affairs ; it is this : — The loss for the half-year was 
£666 lis. 3d., during that period 52,298 yards of 
tweed had been manufactured. — Keen competition 
by manufacturers in a glutted market was given 
as one of the chief causes for such a collapse. Tho 
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sooner a wise and resolute Gh>Yemment is found to 
be bold enough to sweep away all such State grants 
to these fostered industries generally, the better 
and sooner will be the progress of that colony, and 
thus put a stop to diverting capital into ruinous 
channels. 

In Victoria, protection and despotic government 
— which may be justly termed the outcome of 
democracy — ^have increased the taxation from 
£4,358,000 in 1876-7 to £5,399,000 at the present 
time. The taxation caused by a democratic 
government is always on the increase, because its 
people have democratic notions, and consequently 
the expenditure is positively lavished ; besides, the 
finances of countries ruled by such influence are 
always disarranged, and the whole business of such 
countries is looked upon by experienced and wiser 
men with utter distrust. This form of government 
is, like most other evils, fortunately of short 
duration; at least, it has been so in your sister 
colony. 

Those who are the defenders of protective 
duties attempt to palliate their injustice by the 
statement that the whole community may 
advantageously consent to load itself with fiscal 
burdens, if by so doing constant employment and 
adequate remuneration are provided for a particu- 
lar class of the population. 
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How Pkotbction Checks the Incbease of 
Population : — 

It is admitted by all that population is one of 
the most indispensable attributes necessary to create 
the wealth of young colonies. The economic value 
of population is the most important element of the 
capital of all countries. Mr Graham, the present 
Registrar-General of the United Kingdom, in the 
penultimate report, published an elaborate calcula* 
tion of the enormous value inherent in the people. 
He takes as his basis the average wages of agri- 
cultural labourers at different ages, determining 
their value by the life-table at 5 per cent, interest,, 
and, multiplying the numbers living by those 
values, he fixes the mean gross value, at all ages,, 
at £349. Deducting £199, being the mean value 
of the subsistence of the labourer, the mean net 
value of the male population is estimated at £150. 
Extending this value to the whole population, in- 
cluding females, the standard is reduced to £110 
per head. I will now show you how protected. 
Victoria has fared. She has fared poorly indeed. 

The figures I propose to use are compiled from 
the Government Statist's returns, showing the total 
number of the population of all the colonies in 
1878. It is put down as 2,515,737 at the begin- 
ning of the year, and it was estimated to be 
2,603,122 at the end, giving an increase of 87,383,. 
or 3'47 per cent. But for Victoria the numbers 
are, for the beginning 860,757, the end 879,442 ; 

z 
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increase 18,655, or only 2*16 per cent. At this 
rate, Victoria is lagging far in the rear of the rapid 
growth of the colonies as a whole, and its pro- 
minence at the head of this list is destined to meet 
with a lamentahle end at no distant time, unless a 
more rational system of government is followed. 
The comparison becomes even more striking if we 
take into account a longer series of years, and 
compare Victoria as a protective country with her 
Pree-trade neighbours. New South Wales and 
South Australia. The tabulated intercolonial sta- 
tistics commence at 1873, and comparing the 
population figures for that year with those of 1878, 
they stand thus : — 



COLONIKS. 


1873. 


1878. 


Victoria ... ... 

New South Wales ... 
South Australia 


790,492 
560,275 
198,075 


879,442 
693,743 
248,795 



The increases for the six years are :■ 



COLONIBS. 


Total. 


Pbk Cbnt. 


Victoria ... ... ... 

New South Wales 
South Australia 


88,950 

133,468 

60,720 


11 
24 
26 



That is to say, that whereas the increase had been 
in New South Wales four 'per cent, per annum, and 
in South Australia somewhat more, that in Victoria 
had been somewhat less than two per cent. These 
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facts are unquestionable, and are conclusive as to 
how this protective colony has suffered in point of 
increasing her population, when compared with the 
other two colonies governed by the rational system 
of natural trading. Had the population of Victoria 
increased in the same ratio as it has done in New 
South Wales and South Australia since 1873, the 
number would be 191,994 in place of 88,950 
increase— the difference, 103,004, being the loss. 
Taking this number at £110 per head, the result 
gives a capital loss to Victoria in six years of, at 
the least, £11,334,840, according to the calculations 
of the Registrar-General of the United Kingdom. 

Before I conclude with your sister colony, Vic- 
toria, I wish to instance to you, from public 
records, an incident which will show you at a 
glance how Protection interferes with even the 
freedom of the subject. It is this : Some of the 
Customs officials occasionally insist upon a very 
strict reading of the Customs Act, pushing their 
interpretation of what comes under the term of 
dutiable articles to the verge of absurdity. The fol- 
lowing is reported : — ^By the s.s. " Flinders," which 
arrived from Launceston a few days ago, several 
residents of the island colony, who are well-known 
as possessors of stud flocks, came to Melbourne to 
attend the sale of pure-bred sheep. Included in 
the portmanteau of one of those gentlemen was a 
suit of new clothes. As usual, the luggage of each 
passenger was subject to scrutiny; but, on that 
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occasion, the oflicer paid more than customary 
attention to the search of the visitor's belongings. 
Discovering the suit referred to, he demanded that 
the duty should be paid for it. To this the stranger 
demurred, contending that he was only a visitor, 
and that he was not obliged to increase the Customs 
revenue in the manner desired. Knding that the 
landing waiter would not yield, however, he con- 
sented to pay the duty to avoid further incon- 
venience. But another difficulty presented itself 
to the official mind. It was necessary, he said, 
that some person should value the clothes, to form 
a basis upon which to assess the duty. An absolute 
refusal to accede to this request was given, the 
Tasmanian preferring to allow the suit to be placed 
in bond imtil his return to his home ; he will then 
be able to release it without paying any impost. 
The Tasmanian, in his case, could have done no 
harm had he followed the example of the " 'cute 
Chinaman" — viz.: "A Chinaman residing on the 
Victorian side of the river Murray, but anxious to 
avail himself of the benefits arising from the Free- 
Trade tariff of New South Wales in certain con- 
templated purchases of soft goods, came over to 
Albury and invested in two complete suits of cloth- 
ing, from the shirt outwards, and one hat. Having 
purchased the articles, he coolly proceeded to the 
back of the store where he had bought them, and 
arrayed himself in the entire rig-out — two new 
shirts, two pairs of trousers, two waistcoats, and 
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two coats, finally dragging over the lot the well- 
worn habiliments in which he had arrived. The 
storekeeper expressed a little mild surprise at a 
proceeding which resulted in transforming the 
Chinaman from a rather lean scarecrow into the 
semblance of an Asiatic Daniel Lambert. John 
replied, * All lite ! all lite ! Custom-house no catchee 
now ! ' and went on his way, rejoicing at the pros- 
pect of defrauding the Victorian revenue to the 
extent of some forty shillings." 

The great American political economist, 
Mr. Horace Greely, was a Protectionist, and the 
great defender of protection to home industries. 
He says : — " One of the chief waste gates of human 
effort is that afforded by the consumption of time 
and energies in the transportation across oceans and 
continents of staples .and fabrics which might as 
easily — that is, with little more labour — ^have been 
produced in the region where they are required 
and consumed." He therefore contends, that by 
protection the waste of time in transporting the 
raw material to the manufacturing country, and in 
conveying back the manufactured articles, can be 
saved. My contention is, that the natural and 
commercial law is the only true and righteous 
solver of the problem. I say that, if the raw 
material can be worked up in the producing 
country without protection, and sold cheaper to its 
local consumers than what the same class of 
imported article costs, that the consumer is the 
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gainer ; but if he is forced by Protective laws to 
buy his requirements at a greater cost, it is 
clear his buying power is wasted, and that he is 
placed at a disadvantage. The same authority 
says : — '* In my conception, the chief end of a true 
political economist is the conversion of idlers and 
useless exchangers, or traffickers, into habitual, 
effective producers of wealth." He therefore 
advocates Protection as the effectual cleanser for 
all such destroyers ; it is impossible for Protection 
to do this in the interest of the multitude. Because, 
from the Statist's returns, it is put beyond doubt 
that where the producing country possesses one 
artisan under highly-protective tariffs, it possesses 
consumers in numbers greatly preponderating. 
The result of Protection under such circumstances, 
would be to foster the interests of the few to the 
loss of the many. Laws made for the many are 
good ; laws for the favoured few, to the obstruction 
6f the many, are despotic. A politician, qualij&ed 
to deal with State matters, could not possibly 
believe in Protection. Holding this wide view, 
I am at utter variance with this American 
writer. He again says : — " Show me that nature 
has interposed a serious barrier to the growth 
or production of any staple in my country, and I 
will strenuously insist that no duty be imposed on 
the importation of that product, unless for revenue, 
and that this shall be removed as soon as the 
Treasury can spare its proceeds." I am, however. 
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at one with ^irn upon this view ; that if the articles 
be cheapened to the people of any country by home 
production^ it is clear that the consumer benefits ; 
simply because his buying power is greater — ^in fact, 
he gets more for his shilling ; but, if for the purpose 
of producing home articles. Protection is sought, the 
results to the consumer are the very opposite. No 
matter what may be the amomit of the barrier 
placed against free commercial dealings, the ccm^ 
9umer has to pay it; therefore, the greater the 
barrier, whether in the shape of Protection or not, 
the greater is the country's retrogression. The same 
writer seems to be backed up in his whims of Pro- 
tection for the agriculturist by General Jackson. 
These are : — " To plant the manufacturer by the 
side of the farmer is the true and sure way to in- 
crease the recompense of the husbandman's toil — 
that, even though his metals, his implements, his 
wares, his fabrics, should cost him more money 
than under Pree Trade, he would, nevertheless, pay 
for them with less produce or labour, which was 
to him the controlling consideration," Now, con- 
sidering that the price of the com grown by the 
agriculturists in America is gauged by the foreign 
markets, is it not therefore clear that his trade can- 
not be protected ? But, on the other hand, if the 
manufacturer had an ad valorem duty of twenty-five 
per cent, in his favour, he would benefit. The agri- 
culturist, being one of the consumers, would have 
to pay the amount of the twenty-five per cent, ad 
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valorem for the purpose of fostering his neighbour, 
while the poor farmer's trade would have to stand 
or fall upon its own bottom. 

Those who contend for Protection as the best and 
righteous method for bringing about the wealth of 
nations, lay down as the ground- work of their plans, 
that young countries stand in need of Protection 
for a time. I say, Time's obstructions will not 
combat mth natural or commercial laws, and that 
such a theory is a complete piece of groundless 
imagination from beginning to end. Views such as 
these, environed as they are with notions arising out 
of inexperienced minds, seem to be as unreasonable 
as it would be to declare that black is white. Now, 
what do we find in America — ^this greatly cracked- 
up hot-bed of Protection ? 

The following table will show you the amount 
of protective duties on iron from 1816 to 1861, 
just half a century's experience : — 



Description of 
Iron. 



Pig Iron, per ton 
Boiled Bar do. 
Nails^ per lb. . 



Tariff of 
1816. 



Tariff of 
1824. 



9 dol8.12i dols. 
30 „ 32 „ 
3 cents 5 cents 



Tariff of 
1828. 



1^ dols. 
37 „ 
5 cents 



Tariff of 
1832. 



12i dels. 
30 „ 
5 cents 



Tariff of 
1842. 



9 dols. 
25 „ 
4 cents 



Tariff of 
1861 



9 dols. 
25 „ 
2i cents 



Erom the above, after fostering the iron trade 
for fifty years, it is evidently clear the same bene- 
volent aid from the State has still to be given; 
yet, iu 1868, iron was imported into America, 
despite this factious duty, to the value of 23,807,451 
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dollars, or £4,964,890 12s. 6d. sterling. This 
statement of imports was compiled by Mr Prancis 
A. Walker, Deputy Special Commissioner of 
Revenue. It is, indeed, hard to say how the 
consumers can stand such handicapping; it alone 
proves, to my mind, one thing — ^viz., that under a 
system of free commercial intercourse America 
would have been far better off. 

With reference to the empty cry of the Pro- 
tectionist that a country cannot attain wealth by 
importing, if the value exceeds that of her exports, 
I wish to instance to you the trade of the United 
Kingdom as an effectual reply to all such deluders. 

The following figures are from the Board of 
Trade :— 

The total Imports into the United Kingdom for 

the year 1877 amounted to ... ... ^392^570«0(X) 

The total Exports for the same period amounted 

to ... ... ... ... ^198,790,000 

Prom these amounts the United Kingdom im- 
ported, in 1877, 49 '4 per cent, more than she ex- 
ported for the same year ; or, to put it in another 
form, for every two poimds* worth of goods im- 
ported, only one pound's worth was exported. Now, 
if these protective prophesiers' declarations go for 
aught, they would make you believe that the Mother 
Coxmtry was on the verge of ruin. Gentlemen, you 
will pardon my boldness when I declare to you that 
there is just as much truth in the declarations about 
Protection benefitting the consumers, as there would 
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be if the Frotectionist stated otlierwise thaa that 
the United Kingdom was in the highest commercial 
standing in the world with respect to her wealth. 
She holds the foremost position as to the power 
of supplying the consumers of her manufactured 
goods in neutral markets at a cheaper price than 
any other country. This is the result of Pree 
Trade. 

I will ask the Protectionist to study the follow- 
ing, which I dedicate for his special consideration : — 
Earl Granville, at the unveiling of the statue to Mr 
Villiers, declared that he did not fear for the future 
of England's commerce. " He was not afraid of 
foreign competition. No country, with, perhaps, 
the exception of the United States, has got the same 
natural and acquired advantages for metallurgical 
industries as we have, and as long as these countries 
choose, some to exhaust their finances and their 
population by enormous standing armies, and others 
to tie the log of Protective duties to their heels, I 
have no fear of the ultimate result. Pollowing 
1872, there has been in the world a decrease of the 
annual production of iron of 800,000 tons. "What 
proportion of this reduction has happened to un- 
protected England ? One-fifth ! What proportion 
in the protected countries ? Pour-fifths ! It is true 
that in the Bodddle of this century, we made exactly 
50 per cent, of the iron produced in the world. 
Since then the whole quantity has been enormously 
increased, millions of money have been judiciously 
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applied to the production of iron ; still larger sums 
have been wasted upon the fictitious stimulus of 
Protective duties. What is the extent to which our 
proportion of the make has been reduced ? Is it 
50 per cent. ? 20 per cent. ? ,5 per cent. ? No, it is 
1^ per cent., and we are actually making now 4&| 
per cent, of all the iron in the world." 

With all the prohibitory barriers raised by the 
Americans, England can compete with them in her 
home markets ; but they cannot sell with England 
in the neutral markets of the world. An educated 
statesman cannot hold for one moment that the 
duties imposed by protection are to be relied upon 
for revenue purposes; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, all countries advocating such a fallacious 
means of collecting an income, are always in diffi- 
culties, and heavy deficits show, as a rule, at the 
end of each year. Such a system of government is 
looked upon with utter distrust by men who have 
any pretentions to possessing^ common sense. 

The fostering in France of the Beet-sugar 
industry is one of the facts which I wish to sub- 
mit, in order to show you how ruinous it is to the 
populous. 

Margraff, an eminent Prussian chemist, was the 
first who gave the world his discovery of sugar in 
beet, in a paper read before the Berlin Academy of 
Science in 1747, but no practical results were 
deduced for a generation. In the great wars which 
followed the Prench Revolution of 1789, the flag of 
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Prance, triumphant on land, had already been 
nearly driven from the ocean, and was soon to be 
wholly excluded therefrom. Tropical produce was 
already scarce and dear in the French Republic ; 
Trafalgar and British "Orders in Council" were 
to render them still more so. It was therefore with 
a view of creating a local supply of sugar that the 
Prench tried various experiments. Attempts were 
made to extract sugar — or a semi-liquid equivalent 
—from the grape, and chemists experimented and 
sought for sugar in every direction, without achiev- 
ing any noteworthy success. Two beet-sugar fac- 
tories, established near Paris, soon failed, entailing 
heavy loss on the proprietors, and casting deep 
discredit on the new industry. Sugar at that 
time in Prance was over two shillings per lb. 
avoirdupois. The then ruler of Prance — the great 
Napoleon Bonaparte — ^was a resolute man. He had 
determined that the production of beet-sugar in 
France should never be given up as a failure. He 
encouraged chemists, agriculturists, and manu- 
facturers, to resume their efforts, and persist in 
them, and he was heeded. In 1810, Mr Deyeux 
submitted to the Academy of Science a report, in 
which he insisted that the beet was Prance's best 
hope for deliverance from the prevailing scarcity 
and dearness of sugar. Two loaves of excellently 
home-made beet-sugar having been presented to the 
Emperor, he gave the subject of its production as 
much thought and study as he could amid his inces- 
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sant and gigantic cares, and decreed, according to 
public records on the 28th March, 1811, that nearly 
80,000 acres of land should be devoted for the 
culture of beet, and a considerable sum was confided 
to the Ministry oif Agriculture expressly to en- 
courage the production of beet-sugar. On the 15th 
January, 1812, it was further decreed that five 
Schools of Chemistry should be established in aid 
of the manufacture of beet-sugar, while four Im- 
perial factories were provided, calculated to produce 
from the crop of 1812 nearly 500,0001bs of beet- 
sugar. This was the origin of manufacturing 
sugar out of beet. 

In 1837, Dr. Wayland gave to the public his "Ele- 
ments of Political Economy." He adduced facts 
to prove that the Protection to the beet-root sugar 
factories in Prance cost that country £1,400,000 
sterling annually. Supposing this to continue for 
twenty-five years, it will amoimt to £28,000,000 
sterling. The interest of which, at 5 per cent., 
wiU buy, at 2^ per pound, 126,000,0001bs of sugar 
per annum, or nearly the whole annual amount of 
sugar at that time consumed in Prance. It is patent 
from these figures, that the beet sugar industry in 
Prance which started in 1821, a quarter of a century 
later, was supported by benevolent aid to the extent 
of £1,400,000 sterling annually. Still France did 
nofy with this suhstcmtial refresher^ produce nearly 
sufficient sugar for her people. 

I am much indebted to Mr Thomas Brassy, M.P., 
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for the following. The table which I wish first 
to submit to you gives the comparative value of the 
exportations of manufactured articles from Great 
Britain and the United States for 1876 ; it will be 
noticed that the exportation of the principally 
manufactured articles from the United States ia 
still on an insignificant scale. 



PajrtLcalars of Exports for 1876. 


England , 
Exported. 


America 
Exported. 


Manufactures of Cotton 
Iron and Iron Manufactures ... 
Machinery ... .•• ••• 
Linen and Jute Yam ... 
Linen Manufactures ... 
Silk Yam and Manufactures ... 
Woollen and Worsted Yam and Manuf ac- 
uujreB ... ... .«• •*• 

Giving a total of 


£ 
67,644.000 
19,100,000 
7,620,000 
1,670,000 
7,170,000 
2,870,000 

23,000,000 


£ 
1,540,000 
1,000,000 
1,480,000 


129,070,000 


4,020,000 



The American exports of home produce, 
1868-78. — ^The following table will show the values 
of the principal commodities of domestic produc- 
tion as exported in 1868 and 1878 : — 
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Year ending 


Year ending 




OommoditieB. 




June dO> 
1868. 


June 30, 
1878. 


Increase. 






JB 


£ 


£ 


Agricultural Implements 


• • • 


140,288 


536,499 


396,211 


Live Animals 


• • • 


152,791 


1,217,636 


1,064,845 


Bread and Breadstuffs 


• •• 


14,371,041 


37,869,689 


23,498,648 


Coal 


• •• 


315,879 


491,556 


175,676 


Copx>er» Brass^ and Manufac- 








tures of 


• • • 


195,677 


641,323 


445,646 


Fruit ... ... 


• •• 


84,690 


286,869 


202,179 


Cotton, Manufactures of 


• •• 


1,014,803 


2,382,422 


1,367,619 


Iron, Steel, and Manufactures 








vX • • • • • • 


• • • 


1,331,131 


2,517,510 


1,186,379 


Leather, and Manufactures of 


294,661 


1,682,845 


1,388,184 


Oilcake 


• •• 


606,968 


1,061,493 


454,525 


Coal, Oil, and Petroleum 


• •• 


4,543,891 


9,703.119 


6,159,228 


Provisions... 

Total ... 


• •• 

• •• 


6,307,970 


25,739,580 


19,431,610 


29,359,790 


84,130,541 


54,770,750 



Out of the total exports of £84,130,541, the 
commodities manufactured may be fairly enumer- 
ated thus : — 



Agricultural Implements *•• 

Copper, Brass, and Manufactures of 
Cotton, Manufactures of 
Iron, Steel, and Manufactures of 
Leatiier, and Manufactures of 



^536,499 
641,323 
2,382,422 
2,517,610 
1,682,845 

^7,760,599 



To come to the point. What has Protection 
done for America ? The exportations of manu- 
factured goods aire only 9*2 per cent, of her total 
exports. So that, with the highly prohibitory tariJBf 
which has robbed her consumers of millions of 
money, I have no doubt, if particulars were further 
gone into, it could be proved that the trifling ex- 
portations of manufactured goods have been con- 
ducted upon the same principle as the Melbourne 
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candle-maker, who shipped and sold his surplus 
stock in Sydney, the Pree-Trade port, netting to 
him twopence per pound less at his factory than he 
realised for those he sold to his own cou/ntrymen in 
Victoria. 
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The figures in the foregoing statement are given 
by Mr Newmarch in his able paper, recently read 
before the Statistical Society, on the progress of the 
Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1856-77. 
He stated : — " It will scarcely be said that, in the 
face of these figures, the United Kingdom suffers 
in any particular, when compared with any one of 
the four countries for which the imports and ex- 
ports are given at each of the four dates during the 
sixteen years, or, indeed, with all the four countries 
(Prance, Austria, Russia, and United States) in 
combination ; in other words, the 30,000,000 people 
in the United Kingdom, aided by Eree Trade, bear 
most advantageous comparison with 150,000,000 
relying upon Protection. Thus : — 

IXTGBBASB OF IkFOBTS^ 1860-75. 

Four Foreign Countries, France, Aus- 
tria, Bnssia, and the United States Je206,000,000=26s per head 
United Kingdom ... ... ^164,000,000=100s „ 

Incbjeasb of Expobts, 1860-75. 

Fonr Foreign Countries ... jei60,000,000=22B „ 

United Kingdom ... ... X90,000,000=52s „ 

If the several countries be compared singly with 
the United Kingdom, as in fairness they should be, 
seeing that the population is about equal, S/Ussia 
excepted, the climate better, and the natural re- 
sources greater than the United Kingdom, not one 
of them exhibits progress in any degree approach- 
ing that of the United Kingdom. 

As an illustration of the extravagant charge im- 
posed upon the consumers in the United States for 
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the benefit of the manufacturers of iron, it may be 
sufficient to give the figures relating to railway 
metal. It is stated in Iron, that Bessemer steel 
rails can be bought in Sheffield at £4 10s per ton ; 
for £1 per ton they can be carried to New York, 
and the ad loalorem duty of 35 per cent, amounts 
to £1 15s ; making a total of £7 5s, or 36'37 dollars. 
But the last quotation for Bessemer rails at the 
works in the United States is from 42 dollars to 
43 dollars. Prices are kept up in America by an 
organised combination among the iron manufac- 
turers in concert with the great railway interest. It 
is obvious from the comparisons that the artificially 
restricted conditions imposed in America, very hand- 
some profits are realised, both by importers and 
manufacturers, at the expense of the consumers. 
Is not this the true aim of the Protectionist ? 

When that great statesman. Sib Robert Peel, 
tendered his advice at the time i'ree Trade was 
inaugurated in 1846, that the heat way to compete 
toith hostile tariffs was to encourage free importa'- 
tions, the United Kingdom faithfully followed that 
good advice, and, as a consequence, the imports 
have risen firom £70,000,000 to over £392,000,000, 
and a fabulous accumulation of wealth has been 
formed in that country. By the Pree-trade system 
the United Kingdom has become the great mart of 
the world for the exchange of merchandise, and for 
settling international claims. It will no doubt be 
of interest to you to know, from the learned autho-. 
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xities of Alfred Marshall, Principal of TJiuversity 
College, Bristol, late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; and Mary Faley Marshall, late 
lecturer at Newnham Hall, Cambridge, authors of 
*' The Economics of Industry," who state : — " In 
England, for instance, in spite of the low rate of 
interest, the capital of the country is increasing at 
the average rate of about £200,000,000 annually, — 
that is, by a little more than a thirtieth of its total 
amoimt." In the face of the above facts, that 
aspirer, the Protectionist, has the empty assurance 
to dare to breathe to you, in the most complacent 
manner possible, that a country cannot rise to 
greatness by importing in excess to the value of 
her exports : this is his "pet cry ! " Is he to be 
credited with giving utterance to hond-fide inten- 
tions ? 

Mr Newmarch steadfastly maintains that, tried 
by every statistical test, the extraordinary growth of 
the foreign trade and the accumulation of capital 
in the Unif ed Kingdom have been the result of 
steady adherence to the Eree-Trade maxims of — 

" (1) Cultivating the imports, and leaving 
the exports to cultivate themselves. 

"(2) Regarding the benefit of the con- 
sumer as the paramount object to be 
attained." 

These two cardinal points I sincerely commend 
to you for your wise consideration. 
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The question might be naturally asked. How is 
it that England can supply the Americans with 
cotton goods in spite of the heavy prohibitory pro- 
tective duty ? She does so. The only chance the 
people of the United States have of lessening the 
cost of the imported supply is to carry out strictly 
the principles of iPree-Trade. Before I enlarge 
upon the fact that America receives large supplies 
of manufactured goods from the Pree-Trade 
countries, it may interest you to know that during 
the past ten years the price of cotton has fallen 
from llVi6d. to 5f . per pound ; and the supply has 
never been more abundant than it is at the present 
time. You are well aware that the Americans are 
noted for cotton growing. As I have referred to 
the iron trade of England and America, it will not 
be out of place to state, for your information, that 
in the United Kingdom there are at present esti- 
mated to be no less than 4,000,000 persons (accord- 
ing to the computation of Mr. Bevan) and a capital 
of £100,000,000 engaged in the cotton and iron 
trades. 

Erom a circular published by Messrs. Ellison 
and Company in 1878, it appears the dividends 
declared by some of the Joint-Stock Cotton Mills 
in Oldham, in Lancashire, in the last quarters of 
1876 and 1877 respectively, are very small. " It 
will be observed," they say, " that out of forty com* 
panics only four paid a dividend on the third and 
fourth quarters of 1877. The average return of the 
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forty mills was 3f per cent, in 1877. As the Old- 
ham Mills are understood, for the most part at least, 
to possess the latest improvements in machinery, 
and to be worked upon the most economical prin- 
ciple, the list may be taken as fairly representing 
the entire cotton industry of the country." 

Mx. B. Baynesf ord Jackson, in an address de- 
livered in Blackburn, in Lancashire, in 1878, on 
" Our Chances of Foreign Competition," spoke as 
follows : — " If you review how our goods have been 
dispersed, where they have gone to, you will find that 
in 1870 our goods were exported to certain States in 
somewhere about the following proportions : — ^To 
India, China, and other Eastern markets, we sent 
about 1,436,000 yards ; and to the Continental States 
that manufactured, and that protect their manufac- 
tures by heavy duties, we sent 200,000,000 yards ; 
to the United States we sent, if I recollect rightly, 
160,000,000 yards ; and to the rest of the world — to 
the neutral markets — ^we sent 1,526,000 yards. If 
you come to 1877 you find that we have sent to the 
Eastern markets 2,055,000,000 yards, or an increase 
of somewhere about 40 per cent." 

" It is authoritatively recorded that, " Thirty 
years ago, the Americans exported large quantities 
of cotton-manufactured goods to India and China. 
The trade was destroyed through the enhancement 
of cost resulting from the Morill Tariff. With the 
return to peace, the Americans resumed their efforts 
to gain a foreign outlet for cotton goods ; but the 
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artificial conditions with which Protection sur- 
rounded them interposed such grave hindrances^ 
that for some years their annual export did not 
exceed from 20,000 to 30,000 packages." 

One unquestionable authority, Mr Thomas 
Brassey, M.P., in his writings upon "Poreign 
Works and English Wages," puts with considerable 
force the following, upon the fact of the exclusion 
of English goods from the United States : — " The 
most important market from which we have been 
excluded is that of the United States ; our exports 
to that country have fallen o£E from 229,800,000 
yards in 1860 to 47,000,000 in 1866-67. We have 
been driven out of the United States, not by an in- 
creased cost of our productions, but by a tariff 
designedly prohibitory. The cost of production in 
the United States has, however, been materially 
reduced since the panic of 1873. Wages have 
fallen." The Economist of July, 1878, states : — 
" Por the first time in the history of the United 
States, skilled labour only commands the English 
scale of wages, and in some cases have fallen even 
lower." This is another of the results of Protection ; 
" low wages," besides dear living, always prevail in 
Protective countries. 

How Protection has Affected the State of 
THE Tbade in the Unitbd States. 

The last authority I have referred to says :— f 
" Previous to the outbreak of the Civil War the 
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people of the United States were by far the most 
extensive consumers of our manufactured products. 
The vast expenditure caused by the war led to an 
increase of taxation^ and to the imposition of pro- 
hibitory tariffs on foreign importations. The 
sudden exclusion of foreign goods naturally caused 
an advance in prices, at least equal in amount to 
the duties imposed. The issue of an inconvertible 
paper currency, as pointed out by the late Pro- 
fessor Caimes, powerfully accelerated the upward 
movement. Large manufacturing industries were 
developed to an inordinate degree by the sudden, 
but ephemeral, prosperity which followed upon a 
narrow and unwise course of legislation. Railways 
were extended beyond the requirements of trafBc, 
and the productive capacity of the mills, factories, 
and iron-works were multiplied ten-fold. The 
deamess of labour gave a renewed impulse to the 
American genius for the inventing labour-saving 
machinery, the effect being to aggravate that 
tendency to over-production originated by other 
causes. It has been calculated by Wells that 
while the increase in population in the United 
States from 1860 to 1870 was less than 23 per 
cent., the gain in the product of the manufacturing 
industries during the same period measured, in 
kind, was 52 per cent., or nearly 30 per cent, in 
excess of the gain of population. The American 

manufacturers, under a rigid system of protection, 

caimot produce cheaply. They may revel in the 
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monopoly of their home market, hut they cannot 
compete in neutral markets with a country which 
has adopted a Pree-trade policy. When, therefore, 
the home consumption falls away, a collapse 
ensues. In the United States the power of pro- 
duction had heen increased to such an extent that 
it would have heen impossihle for manufacturers 
to find a market for their goods, even if the former 
demand had heen sustained. But consumption 
was reduced, owing to the rapid fall in wages, and 
the diminished incomes of holders of railways 
and other securities. The import trade was pre- 
judicially affected hy the same cause." 

The iron trade is one that is natural to America. 
The following records will again show the position 
of the United Kingdom as a representative of 
Free-trade, compared with Prance and the United 
States as protective countries : — 

"The value of the total exportation of ma- 
chinery from the United Kingdom in 1877 was 
£6,700,000; the exportation of machinery from 
the United States in the same period was under 
£700,000. The exportation of the United King- 
dom in 1876 reached a total of £9,000,000 ; the 
American exportation had fallen from a maximum 
of £1,020,000. The total exportation of metal 
wares from Prance in 1877 was imder £2,000,000 ; 
the exportation from the United Kingdom was 
over £26,700,000." 

The inference to he drawn from these com- 
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parisons is clear, and should be a final answer to 
convince all men who think rightly, that the high 
protective duties offered as a bribe have naturally 
stimulated the Americans to increase their manu- 
facturing industries. The authority I have quoted 
from teUs us that, while the prohibitory protective 
duties increased the product of the manufacturing 
companies nearly 30 per cent, in excess of the gain 
in population, the goods were so costly, that the 
neutral markets were completely shut as against 
the American. The result of this would un- 
questionably be an accumulation of ^tock eating 
itself up with interest. A stagnation of trade 
must, as a consequence, follow, and continue until 
this over-manufacturing could right itself. It is 
therefore clear that, during the time the Americans 
have taken, from the beginning of this fostering 
process, to produce in excess of their own im- 
mediate local requirements, the unfortunate local 
consumers have been duped to the extent of the 
imposition duty, thirty y forty ^ fifty y sixty ^ or seventy 
per cent., as the case may be. 

Protection means plundering the cofistimers ; 
benefitting the few producers ; and completely diS' 
abling the general productive power of a country ; 
a/nd thus rendering her and her people helpless by 
u/nf airly preventing them entering into competition 
toith the people of other nations who carry out 
Free-trade principles. 

I trust, gentlemen, that the language I have so 
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plainly put may be rightly interpreted by you, and 
that the few matters which I have referred to will 
cause you to reflect over this delusion, viz., — 
JProtectian. 

As a means to an end — ^that of an unrestricted 
supply — Pree-trade cannot be equalled ; but should 
the Government of a country at any time be so 
unwise as to interfere with the natural laws of 
supply and demand, retrogression of necessity 
must ensue, because such a step would create 
fictitious values on the two real necessities of 
life — ^viz., food and raiment. Step by step the 
mischief arising from a disregard of this law 
would increase, and would become very destructive 
to the resources of a nation, perniciously affecting 
all kinds of industry, and, figuratively speaking, 
the arms of an octopus would be upon a smaller 
and innocent marine animal. In time such State 
entanglement would completely crush the natural 
energies of a country. Supply and demand can be 
only carried out effectually through the agency of 
men who, in coimection with their various trades, 
think of nothing beyond their own immediate 
interest, and who, with that object in view, perform 
their respective parts with cheerful zeal. They at 
all times unconsciously combine to employ the 
wisest means of effecting an object, the vastness of 
which it would bewilder them to contemplate. 
Each of them attentively watches the demand of a 
neighbour, or of the market he frequents, for such 
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commodities as lie deals in. The apprehension, on. 
the one hand, of not realising the ne plus ultra of 
profit, and, on the other hand, of having his goods 
left on his hands, either hy laying in too large a 
stock or by his rivals underselling him, acts, so to 
speak, like antagonistic muscles, which tend to 
regulate the extent of his dealings, as well as the 
price at which he buys and sells. An abundant 
supply naturally causes him to lower his price, and 
enables the public to enjoy that abundance, while 
he is influenced and guided solely by the apprehen- 
sion of being undersold. This is the first principle 
in reciprocal trading, and is consonant with the 
accepted teachings of the wisest political econo- 
mists of the present day. 

The farmers in Victoria, through their Parmers' 
Unions, and with their fifty-five delegates and 
secretaries, and who held their first conference so 
recently as October last, have within the short 
period of five months done this : they united as one 
man, and on that memorable day — ^the twenty- 
eighth day of Pebruary last — brought about a 
commendable and cleansing result, by driving from 
power the tyrannical Berry Government and 
followers. Gentlemen, their praiseworthy resolu- 
tion has been put to the practical test, namely : 
they have manfully resisted the tax I have pre- 
viously referred to of twenty pounds as a bonus 
offered by the State to the Reaper and Binder 
manufacturing industry, as one of their many ob- 
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jections to be ruled by despotism. This good and 
glorious end has been brought about by the 
farmers taking into their consideration the politics 
of the country, or, in other words, to deliberate 
upon the general management of State affairs, 
which most vitally affected their pockets; yet 
some of your highly enlightened and intelligent 
controllers of public organs have declined to give 
publicity to matters which hav^ been brought 
before you as veteran farmers, and as those who 
form the backbone of New Zealand ; because these 
topics were categorically termed "political lec- 
tures ! " I leave you to judge, and return your 
own verdict, as to whether this is not a peryersion 
of public duty. Is it not another instance of petty 
despotism ? 

There is now only one more subject that I 
wish to refer to. It is yourselves. You have 
Farmers' Olubs established in various parts of 
New Zealand ; but I am sorry to say that there is 
a feeling in the minds of some that discussions 
upon matters political among yourselves are 
irregular. Now, gentlemen, why should such an 
illogical view as this be upheld ? Should not your 
great aim be progression and improvement ? And 
do not all public matters bear upon this very 
point ? To me it seems clear that you are leaving 
imdone the very thing which it is most essential 
for your welfare you should do ; for, if you do not 
study politics, and matters affecting your mode of 
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cropping, &c., it is obvious that you will stand a 
fair chance of being out-raced by those of your 
competitors who do. 

Public opinion, based upon good and compre- 
hensive principles, is the most powerful check you 
can devise to make your country omniferous, and 
which can only be accomplished by opening up 
matters affecting your well-being — ^by discus- 
sion among yourselves, no matter whether political 
or otherwise. For such a conscientious purpose 
your Farmers' Olubs ought to be better supported ; 
and it is, I think, your duty to use your powers 
of reasoning, directing your aim to the cause of 
impeccability, and to encourage all discussions 
having in view this grand object. 

If some of your New Zealand politicians had 
followed the steps of a good thrifty housewife, I 
feel confident that you would not now be saddled 
with an interest debt of some three potmds eighteen 
shillings yearly per head, man, woman, and child. 
However, you have to deal with your heavily- 
burdened ship as you now find her. In conclud- 
ing my observations, I feel, gentlemen, that I have 
almost tmdertaken too much in compiling this 
paper. I have, I fear, expressed myself as most 
amateurs occasionally do — ^widely on some points, 
and as those do who undertake to take in hand 
subjects which should be dealt with by abler minds. 
I may have laid myself open to a charge of having 
stolen the thoughts of others, but who, I am sure. 
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can well afford the pillage. To the highly-con- 
ducted Victorian leading Free-trade organs^ &c. — 
particularly the Argus and the Australasian — I am 
chiefly indebted. 
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Exchanges of various kinds have been in vogue 
for some considerable time past. Historical records 
tell us that the ancient Romans had meeting places 
in the most important cities of the Empire, "vrhere 
the merchants used to meet, for the purpose of con- 
sultation and the transacting of commercial busi- 
ness ; and it is recorded that in the year 493 B.C., 
there was built, at Rome, the important institution 
known in history as the Collegium Mercatorum, 
the remains of which are said to be still traceable, 
and have been designated by modem Romans as 
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Loggia^ the Lodge, or place of St.- George. 
Taking the accuracy of these historical records for 
granted, it seems induhitable that the establishment 
of Exchanges is of a most ancient origin, and 
therefore the people of the more modern ages can- 
not claim any credit for the promulgation of such 
valuable places of meeting as those known as 
Exchanges. These business institutions were 
formed for the main purpose of trade, and for 
inducing the merchants of the various callings of 
that period to assemble, with a view of gaining 
knowledge from one another and for the object of 
trading. They also served beneficially, as a means 
of concentrating both buyers and sellers, thus 
avoiding delay and loss of time. Exchanges have 
been more generally in use for some time past for 
simplifying the various business ramifications. In 
the large centres of trade the merchants, bankers, 
shipowners, buyers, sellers, brokers, interpreters, 
and other persons concerned in commerce, assemble 
on certain days, at a fixed hour, to confer together 
in regard to matters relating to exchanges, re- 
mittances, payments, assurances, freights, buying 
and selling of commodities, &c. It is, therefore, 
to be inferred that the main object to be derived 
from such places of resort is to facilitate business, 
to establish values, and to gain commercial 
knowledge. Among the multifarious Exchanges 
now extant, I wish to draw your particular atten- 
tion to one which must at no distant date take a 
leading position in all the Australasian Colonies — 

BB 
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at least, in all those colonies whioh are by nature 
stdtable for corn-growing— and that is: A Farmers' 
Corn Exchange. Most of you are, I think, con- 
versant with the principles upon which the Com 
Exchanges in the United Kingdom are carried 
on. "With a view of placing this matter as clearly 
as possible before the agriculturists of New Zealand, 
I intend giving you an outline of the method of 
conducting the Com Exchanges in the Mother 
Country. 

In all agricultural centres of any note there are 
established Com Exchanges, where grain is sold or 
bartered, and samples shown and examined. It 
was, doubtless, familiar to those who were in the 
habit of attending any of those centres that the 
demand was, as a rule, a local one, and confined to 
certain areas. The attendants were likewise local, 
consisting chiefly of farmers, millers, and malsters. 
Generally speaking, the local demand is large enough 
to take, for direct consumption, all the com that is 
placed in these markets for sale. There is, in con- 
sequence, a healthy buying element, and competi- 
tion is keen. But, if there should be a weakness at 
any time in the local rates offered, there are other 
outlets in the neighbouring market towns. Ton 
willy I have no doubt, easily understand from this 
mode of doing business in the corn trade, that the 
producers are not beholden, in any way, to what 
are* termed " Middlemen." This is a class of buyer 
who obtains his livelihood by taking away, rather 
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than by bringing anything to, th 
ing out the true principles of coi 
words, the buyers and sellers ( 
country meet on a level platform, 
each do their very best to drive t 
bargain, neither having any undi 
the other. In conformity with 
trading all unnecessary " waste-g 
When I say " waste-gates," I :i 
channels through which the graii 
to the producer's loss, before i 
sumer, inasmuch as each of I 
gains by the wasteful system. ] 
to the direct interest of the farm 
in order to avoid such a pen 
trading ? For, by doing the woj; 
" middleman " through a body ci 
he would be clearly so much the 
he would be utilising his Corn E: 
the profits, and strengthening li 
exclusion of the " middleman." 

Having cleared my way, thus 
to the manner in which the corn 
on in the large centres of the IJii 
matter then resolves itself intci 
satisfactory way has been dev; 
producer can get as near the « 
possible to do. Not only is th i 
such a system there would be a i 
ducer's time, as well as a relial : 
com. 
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The formation of Com Exchanges in the Aus« 
tralasian Colonies has had hitherto little or no 
consideration, and like all new undertakings, 
is liahle to difficulties in various ways. It 
is openly contended hy some of the farmers that, 
unless what are termed the " large grain 
buyers " have inducements held out to them 
to attend the Colonial Com Exchanges, success 
could not follow. On the other hand, the promo- 
tion of the Canterbury Com Exchange and 
Farmers' Club was looked upon, by most of the 
large grain buyers in Christchurch, as antagonistic 
to their interests ; and as such, these buyers have 
not shown any feelings of delicacy in openly declar- 
ing that they would not attend. Therefore, from 
such avowals it seems clear, if the scheme of 
establishing a Corn Exchange, with a view of 
courting the attendance of the large buyers in 
question fails, that it is xmdoubtedly the fault of 
the latter. 

As this paper may be read by many who are 
not aware upon what premises the Canterbury 
Com Exchange was first started, I propose, before 
dealing further with this subject, to extract from 
the chairman's (Mr Thomas Bruce) report, which 
was read at the annual meeting of the above 
Exchange, certain portions, by way of explaining 
matters. 

Mr Bruce states : " Having placed before you 
the financial statement, it is my duty now to call 
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your attention to the more impoi 
reflection, and that is. How do 5 
duct the Corn Exchange for th( 
you are aware, universally admi 
ciples which regulate the bus 
Exchange are of paramount impo 
the position of such an instituti 
the farmers would be enabled 
reliable, but important, informal 
the ruling of the local marke 
other intelligence, with referenc 
in distant parts. It is clear, on 
if those interested in agricuH 
pursuits do not come to an i 
regard to this vital matter, 
strenuous and determined efPoi 
maintenance of such an establ 
great power and facilities are s 
to them, the fault is theirs ; 
expect such a valuable, and 1 1 
adjunct as a Corn Exchange i 
unless unremitting support, pe 
wise, is bestowed. 

** You are well aware that, 
of last year, the footing upoi 
Exchange was started was re-ari 
of meeting the wishes of the lai 
and produce, the object bein 
presence as purchasers. It 
some of the former subscribers i 
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buyers had shuiined the Com Exchange, because, 
as was alleged, the interests of the then institution 
were too much bound up with those of the influen- 
tial and original promoters. You will, I think, 
agree with me in regard to the large attendance of 
the influential local buyers, that these expectations 
have not been realised. It is, therefore, for you to 
consider whether it would not be a prudent step for 
you to take, in these circumstances, to place your- 
selves, as grain producers, in a more satisfactory 
position. It is clear, from last year's experience, 
that the Corn Exchange, as now constituted, could 
not be carried on with that success which we 
would wish to see. 

" Some of the farmers interested have suggested 
that if grain could be shipped to the Home market 
through the Com Exchange, greater facilities 
could be afforded to the farmers generally than 
they now possess, and at the same time the accrued 
profits, instead of, as at present, supporting the in- 
termediate men, in regard to business which might 
more profitably be managed through the agency of 
the Corn Exchange, would directly go to the 
growers. Such a course would insure to the 
farmer the highest market price for his grain, and 
by this means the Corn Exchange, it is expected, 
would be self-supporting, and thus place the farmers 
in a more independent position in the event of the 
price offered here not being considered satisfactory. 

" I have asked several of the present members 
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of your Com Exchange to kiii( 
their views respecting the import 
have ventured to mention to yoi 
unless a more spontaneous effort 
for the more general promotion 
the great advantages expected 
means of this Exchange will nc 
There seems to be a general fe€i 
portant class, the agriculturist, i 
upon the local buyers for his ni 
if you are resolved to confine 
local buyer, as hitherto, I ar: 
mediimi of the Com Exchange 
your requirements, as the atter: 
local buyers to attend has faihi 
only support the Canterbury Cor i 
more, it would eventually beci 
lished, and in time, I think, it t 
ing." Your worthy chairman a \ 
to bear in mind that ** Heavei i 
help themselves," and that " Tl 
free must themselves strike the : 
I will now refer to what r i 
agents of productions — i.e., y : 
those who are engaged in coi 
ductions into money, or, in othe • 

It is an incontrovertible fad 
to acquire wealth, must depend 
material things which Nature 
sequently, her bountiful gifts ; 
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consisting of iron, coal, stone, timber, force, &c., 
such as the power of the wind and the heat of the 
sun, are really the source whence he derives every 
kind of tangible wealth. It must, therefore, be 
admitted, in conformity to this f undamenal law, 
that man is a mere adjunct, dependent on the pro- 
ductions of Nature for his very existence, and for 
all the manifold blessings with which he is sur- 
rounded. He is, de factOy a poor helpless mortal. 
All that his hands can do is to move things. Take, 
for example, a wheelwright ; he makes out of wood 
and iron a dray, or some other implement ; he is a 
mere fitter together of things that are required for 

other purposes- Man sows seeds of various kinds, 
but it is the inherent force of vegetation that pro- 
duces a root, a stem, leaves, flowers, corn, fruit, 
&c. The productions are worked up by him 
for the requirements of other people, who use 
and consume them. On the same principle 
of production the mental power of man is 
called into action for the purpose of supply- 
ing one country with the products of other 
and distant ones ; for Nature has so ordained 
it that the productions of different countries 
shall be of various and dissimilar kinds. Con- 
sequently, it follows that man's intellect has 
been called into exercise for the purpose of devising 
means for supplying certain parts of the civilised 
world with the products of some other part ; and, 
in obedience to this principle, you are now called 
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upon to sell yoiir meat, wool, 
people of other nations to sixsta 
attained to this stage of advan 
perceived that, as regards yoiu 
lutely necessary for you to be p 
modem position to enable you t- 
the normal value of your surplu 
equivalent of the full market va 
and productions in the consumii 
question for consideration, then, 
agriculturists, in place of supj 
farions persons who now act i 
agents, and who, by traffickin 
realisation of your grain, &c., 
step and carry your business 
further, with benefit to yourse 
you are masters of your posit 
corn, wool, and other articles 
The net result of these exports 
return in money value for th( 
labour, skill, and capital. T^ 
carry your business a step f urtl 
being mere producers ? Is it d 
to amalgamate, and use your G 
Farmers' Clubs for the purpose 
of the returns derived from the 

You are, doubtless, fully av 
for produce is a place where 
dominant among both buyers t 
the wares cannot have two dif 
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same time ; in fact, such a market for you means 
one where your com is hought for consumption, 
and not a local one, out of which hujOTs may 
operate, with the aim of making gain,, before the 
produce reaches the manufacturer. You have the 
same facilities for the transportation of your pro- 
ducts to the consuming markets as your more 
powerful opponents have, and you are free to ex- 
ercise your prerogatiTO without the intervention of 
those whom you term " the large grain huyers ; " 
for you have open to you precisely the same 
channels for doing this as th^ have. Tou would 
reap the gain, to the ohvious loss of the " middle- 
man," who, as things now are, seems, by current 
repute, to be growing -rich and more luxurious day 
by day. Of course, if you are satis0ed in maintain- 
ing them in affluence, it is vain to suggest improve- 
ment; and if your grain -producing competitors 
outside this colony act upon the advantageous 
principle referred to, while you abstain from doing 
so, you must, in the latter case, expect and be 
content with the retrogressive position which you, 
under present circumstances, now hold. If you 
seek for the full remuneration for your toil, you 
will require to move as your rivals do, and 
to be constantly on the watch for any improve- 
ment that there may be initiated, or, as the 
" Political Economist " hath it : " The waste-gates 
will get wider," instead of gradually narrower, by 
weaning off an imnecessary agent, or by accepting 
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a modem improvement in place 
and rigorously adhering to olc 
To these " waste-gates," other er 
turists have long ago stopped th( 
In some respects this year y< 
favoured than your neighhour 
freight to London, to the extent 
ton. The excessive demand for 
creasing and over-ahundant gi 
colonies has, as a naturaL cons 
scarcity of vessels, and extrer 
followed. In other respects 
instance, it has been publicly 
establishment of a "ring" of 
here, if such existed, would be 
to your interests. Tour only c 
cumstances, would be to meet t 
by self-reliance. Have you not 
institutions open to do your ex 
equally favourable terms as 1 
referred to ? Is it not your bi 
the articles you have for sa 
going ? Why not, then, devise 
this object ? 

Although not strictly bearir 
this paper, I may be allowed 1 
important matter which I thi] 
your future ; and that is, n 
attention solely to producing 
wool. An able writer in an a 
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this very point, says that " the diversity of products 
is an end that ought • . • to he kept steadily in 
view hy producers." The article in question 
appeared in the Lyttelton Times quite recently, 
and for your information, and in support of the 
thoughtful suggestion put forward hy the editor of 
that influential organ, I propose to place hefore 
you the position which the people of the United 
States of America have reached, with respect to 
the " Pig Trade." The following startling parti- 
culars have heen taken hy me from an ahle report 
of Victor Drummond, Esquire, H.B.M., Secretary 
of Legation at Washington, which appeared in the 
last numher of the " Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England," upon the Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1878 :-^ 

Pia EXPORTS, 1878, 
from the United States of America. 





Dollars. 




Bacon and hams 
Lard ... 

Pork 

Lard oil 

Live hogs 

Total 


51,750,205 

30,014,023 

4,913,646 

267,259 


M s. d. 

10.781,292 14 2 

6,252,921 9 2 

1,023,676 5 

207,175 

65,678 19 2 


87,939,573 


18,320,744 7 6 



The pig export from the United States during the 
fiscal year 1878 exceeded all other exports of 
domestic animal products hy 36,488,037 dollars, or. 
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say, £7,601,674 7s. 6d. sterling, 
exports for 1878 stand thus : — 





T)o11fl.rs 




JJKfLklJU a m 


Cattle and cattle products 
■D-Orses ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Mules 

Sheep and their products 

All other, and fowls 

J.Obai -•• ••• •*• 


49,230,3(; 
798,71! 
501,51 
874,0!; 

46,ai 


51,451,5 : 



In addition to the above stat( 
tion of cheese and butter is one c 
This production has increased 3 
the past year ; and since the i 
American factory system in its 
have become important objects o 
sale, amounting during last sea 
dollars, or £2,708,333 sterling 
14,000,000 dollars, or £2,91 
cheese. 

The total exports from Poi 
year ending 30th June, 1879 
included. I notice that hams, 
cheese hold a most insignific^ 
stand thus. 
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Weight 
in lbs. 


Value. 


Hams and bacon 

Sutter ... ... ... ••• 

\i^il6eS6... ... ... •.• 


269,196 
47,488 
85,120 


£ 
8,390 
1,845 
2,329 


^14,564 



Comparisons, although sometimes ur^ ^easant, 
have generally good effects. The Province of Can- 
terbury is looked upon as one possessing advantages 
second to none in the Australasian Colonies for 
dairy produce : in fact, it occupies first place in 
the promotion of the three industries I have named. 
It is well known that its climate and luxuriant 
grasses are most favourable. Is it not to be re- 
gretted, then, from the comparison afforded by the 
above figures, that the people of this rich province 
do not contribute in dau'y products one per cent, of 
the total value of their exports ? 

How different are the results at one of the coast 
seaports in Victoria, Warrnambool, with only a 
total export value of £296,567 for the year 1879, 
yet I find the following: — Butter and cheese, 
£34,815 ; pigs, £24,899 ; total, £59,714, or more 
than one-fifth, or 20 per cent., of the total exports. 

I have trespassed upon your time somewhat 
irrelevantly in introducing the pig, butter, and 
cheese industries. It is to be hoped that those 
who are interested in these callings will not ask to 
have them fostered by obtaining a grant from the 
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Government, which has ab-eady ] 
out fostering what is now-a-daj 
industries." To nay mind, it wo 
farmers to give the subject of 
business a trifle more considc 
pay them much better than culti 
superabundance which they ha' 
ping them to the London markel 
price there, for the last sixteen y 
twenty-four shillings and ninej 
or say, three shillings and one | 
Would it not, then, be desirali 
tention to the dairy industry ? 

In support of the wisdom of 
further ask your kind indulgent i 
in order to show you, and t : 
engaged in the butter industry, '. 
to follow in the footsteps of im : 
the general system of butter- : 
and cleanliness are absolute! 
dairy preparation of vessels i i 
milk. Suitable dairies have 1 : 
great deal of time has to be s < 
before the primary stage is an ' 
ing the cream. Now, what d 
tion has supplied a machine to i 
from the milk in one hour, 
a^nother confirmation of the i 
me-^viz., that the farmer mus < 
others do, who keep a close ru: : 
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The following are the particulars of Mr. G. de 
Laval's centrifugal cream separator, as taken from 
the report on the Exhibition of Implements, 
awards of medals, &c., at the recent International 
Agricultural Show at Kilburn, and may interest 
you : — " The most novel as well as the most interest- 
ing exhibit in the international dairy was Mr. 
G. de Laval's (of Stockholm) centrifuge, or cream 
separator, which was exhibited by Mr E. Hore, 
Great Winchester-street, London, who is the 
English agent. Although an absolute novelty 
here, centrifuges have been known for some time, 
both in Germany and Denmark, and in the latter 
country important experiments have been carried 
out, which prove not only their efficiency, but the 
practical value which attaches to the instantaneous 
separation of the cream over the ordinary process 
of setting. In both cases the separation is the 
result of gravitation. The cream globules, being 
less density than the watery parts, rise to the 
surface. The action of this machine is to ex- 
pedite the process by submitting the milk to rapid 
centrifugal motion, which causes the heavier in- 
gredients to be thrown to the outside of the circle, 
whilst the cream occupies a more central position 
close round the axis of rotation. 

The milk, as it comes from the cow, is placed 
in a milk-can, and delivered by means of an 
ordinary tap into the top of a hollow tube which 
terminates in a T-outlet near the bottom of a 
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Bpherical vessel, of about ten inches in diameter, 
which, encased in a cast-iron casting, rotates at a 
TCTy high Telocity, viz., 6000 or 7000 revolutiofis 
per minute. An instantaneous separation takes 
place. The heavier portion, which represents what 
we ordinanly term skim milk, is thrown to the out- 
side of the vessel, and forced up a hent perforated 
pipe which communicates with the open space 
whence the milk is delivered into the lower of two 
block-tin trays, or covers, which is provided with 
an outlet pipe. The rapidity with which the milk 
entera the centrifuge mxist be regulated according 
to the Telocity at which it is driven, and the greater 
the speed the more rapid the separation. The 
cream remains near the centre, rises round the out- 
side of the inlet pipe, and delivers itself into the 
upper tin tray, where it is discharged through an 
outlet pipe. The rotating vessel and shaft are of 
forged steel, in one piece, tested by a pressure of 
250 atmospheres. The shaft rests upon a cork pad 
inserted in the driving spindle. In the event of 
the power being cut off by the strap breaking, or 
any other cause, the vessel will continue to rotate 
for a considerable time. The arrangement for 
securing a supply of oil to the working parts is 
ingenious and effective, and generally, both as re- 
gards construction and detail, the machine has been 
carefully worked out. A trial was made in the 
following manner: — Sixty gallons of mil k were 
placed in one of the cisterns of the Ayles- 
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bury Dairy Company, thoroughly agitated to 
ensure uniformity of quality, and divided into 
equal portions by taking gallon against galloiu 
Half the milk, viz., 30 gallons, was at once 
set according to Swarty's system — i.e., in deep tin 
cans, surrounded by ice and water ; each can was 
covered over with paper, and securely tied and 
sealed, so as to prevent any tampering with the 
contents. The other half was passed through the 
centrifuge, and the cream was then churned in the 
oscillating chum of the Vermont Company, yield- 
ing exactly lOlbs, 3ozs. After setting for twenty 
hours, the Swarty's vessels were skimmed and the 
cream churned in the same chum ; the result was 
lOlbs. 2-5oz., thus proving that no loss of produce 
resulted from the use of the centrifuge. The skim 
milk was tested for butter without a trace being 
obtained. Dr Voelcher examined the two samples 
of butter, and pronounced the new process to be 
superior as to texture and firmness, whilst that 
from the Swarty's process, he thought, had a 
superior flavour, which, however, might be attri- 
buted to some difference in the time of making ; 
at least one cannot understand, if the texture was 
good, how the flavour could be affected. The time 
occupied in separating the cream by the centrifuge 
was 62 minutes. The agent considered that a 
machine could be made of double capacity — ^that is, 
equal to 60 gallons an hour ; but beyond this it 
would not be desirable to increase the size of the 
machine. 
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The question naturally arises i 
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expressed in the report : — Thus 1 1 
there are always used about I'ii 
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cream has been of the best quali ; 
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Having somewhat enlarged upon the first part 
of my remarks, I wish now to refer you to the out- 
spoken report of your indefatigable Chairman, Mr 
Bruce. The following part is highly commend- 
able: — "If grain could be shipped to the home 
market through the Com Exchange, greater facili- 
ties could be afforded to the farmers generally than 
they now possess ; and, at the same time, the ac- 
crued profits, instead of, as at present, supporting 
the intermediate men, would go directly to the 
growers." Situated as the agriculturist is, in 
these and the other corn-growing colonies, unless 
he plans some means by which Farmers' Com Ex- 
changes can be established, in connection with 
Farmers' Clubs or Farmers' Unions, through which 
com may be shipped to the consuming markets, he 
is truly at the entire mercy of " the large local 
buyers " for the price he obtains for his products* 
Such establishments will answer a two-fold pur- 
pose, viz., the farmer has two markets in place of 
one. He can sell to the local miller, maltster, or 
other local buyer ; and, on the other hand, if the 
price offered does not suit him, he can ship his 
wheat to the London or other markets, precisely in 
the same way as the large local buyer has hitherto 
done. In the latter case, the "middleman," or 
"waste-gate," as a renowned American political 
economist terms him, would be stopped. The actual 
net return would come to the producer ; he would 
get all ; there would be no outsider biting at his 
cherry. 
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What would you think of the wool-growers in 
this colony if they maintained a class of " middle- 
men " to buy their wool from themj and ship it for 
sale to London. If they did, this particular, class 
would he realising a profit which, in reality, belongs 
to the wool-grower. You are well aware that the 
"middleman," or trafficker, must make a gain 
out of his purchases ; and if the producers can 
do the " middleman's " work without employing 
him, they are the gainers. In the other colonies 
the farmers are preparing to conduct their own 
shipping business of graia direct to IJondon. And 
in America, as I notice from a paper read by a 
friend of mine, Mr A. E. Moore, before the A.Ton 
Plains Farmers' Club in Victoria, upon Farmers* 
Unions and Farmers' Banks, the system of the 
farmers doing their own business, and thus avoid- 
ing the " middlemen," has been working success- 
fully since 1867. Mr. Moore pointed out, " that 
the proposed Farmers' Bank would partake of the 
nature of a Trust and Loan Agency, rather than of 
an ordinary bank," to avoid, as at present, the 
fanner being driven to obtain accommodation from 
the local moneyed man, usually the storekeeper. 
Of course the latter cannot he blamed for making 
a profit if opportunity offers; but the institution 
named would break this monopoly, and, so far as 
the storekeepers were concerned, it would greatly 
facilitate their financial operations, and extend 
their business, if they had no farmers' bills to dis- 
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count. It would also greatly increase thdr prolUiS, 
because, with money in their hands, they could buy- 
to greater advantage from the merchants in Mel- 
bourne than on three and four months' bills ; and 
these advantageous wholesale purchases would be 
retailed to the farmer at such reasonable profit (he 
being a cash buyer) as would greatly conduce to 
the prosperity of all concerned, and leave no bad 
book debts to the storekeepers, so far as their 
business relations with farmers were concerned. 

The establishment of a bank devoted entirely 
to the farming interests, and in direct communica- 
tion with the various Farmers' Unions, would lead 
to prosperity similar to that known in America as 
resulting from the National Grain Movement ; and 
we all know with what energy and success our 
American cousins push any movement which they 
take in hand. This successful co-operative body is 
known as the " National Grangers, or Patrons of 
Husbandry." They are devoted to the interests of 
agricultural labour and kindred industries. The 
first Grange was started at Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1867, by two farmers, the object being mutual 
instruction and security from loss or injury. 
During the first year ten branch Granges were 
established ; but so rapidly did they increase, and so 
popular! did they become, that, five years afterwards, 
at the dlose of 1872, there were 1100. The prin- 
ciple put forth by the National Grange was 
"union," by the strong and faithful ties of agri- 
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culture, with a mutual resolve to labour for the 
good of the order, the country, and mankind. The 
following is its motto, exemplifying the sound basis 
upon which it is founded : " In essentials, unity ; 
in non-essentials, liberty ; in all things, charity." 
The special aims of the order, by which its pros- 
perity is ensured, are set out by an American writer 
thus : " To develope a better and a higher man- 
hood and womanhood among those constituting the 
order ; to enhance the comforts and attractions of 
home, and strengthen tlie attachments to their 
pursuits; to foster mutual understanding and 
co-operation; to maintain inviolate the laws, 
and emulate each other in hastening the good time 
coming ; to reduce expenses, both individually and 
co-operatively ; to buy less and produce more, in 
order to make their farms self-supporting; to 
diversify crops, and crop no more than can be 
cultivated ; to condense the weight of exports, sell 
less in the bushel, and more on hoof and in fleece ; 
to systematise work, and calculate intelligently on 
probabilities ; to discontinue the credit system, the 
mortgage system, and fashion system, and every 
other system tending to prodigality and bank- 
mptoy ; to meet together, talk together, and, in 
general, act together for mutual preservation and 
advancement as associations may require ; to avoid 
litigation as much as possible by arbitration in the 
Grange ; to constantly strive to secure entire har- 
mony, good-will, and vital brotherhood, and to 
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make the order perpetual ; to endeavour to suppress 
personal, local, sectional, and national prejudicei^ 
all unhealthy rivalry, and all selfish ambition/' 
These are high aims and tangible objects, worthy 
of our most serious attention, and we could not do 
better than try to emulate them. It aims to bring 
producers and consumers, farmers and manufac- 
turers, together in a plain and social manner, and 
to rid them of the " middlemen," whose charges 
and commissions so seriously interfere with the 
growers' profits ; besides always remembering that 
harmonious action is mutually advantageous, and 
that the happiness of each individual rests upon the 
prosperity of the community as a whole. The order 
believes in the utmost facilities for carriage being 

provided between the seaboard and the interior, 
that the life-blood of commerce may flow freely ; 
and, while not enemies to capital, they oppose the 
tyranny of monopolies, and urge that the antago- 
nism between capital and labour be removed by 
common consent and by enlightened statesmanship 
worthy of the present century. That, while seeking 
the greatest good to the greatest number, to use all 
influence, legitimately, for good, to put down 
bribery, corruption, and trickery; and see that 
none but competent, faithful, and honest men are 
nominated to any office of trust. Further, that 
while protection is afforded the weak, restraint is 
put upon the strong. The Earl of Roseberry, as 
President of the Social Science Congress of Great 
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Britidn, in 1876, drew attention in his address to 
the gigantic association in the United States of 
America, known as the " Patrons of Husbandry," 
commonly called " The Grange," and characterised 
it as a great agricultural co-operatiTe independent 
union, with its 20,600 lodges, and its over 1,250,000 
members ; and that " their enterprise and import- 
ance was first made manifest by the fact that the 
Calif omian Grangers have their own fleet, and ship 
their corn direct to Liverpool, by which they saved 
2,000,000 dollars in freights in a single year, their 
vessels bringing as return cargoes tea, sugar, coffee, 
alka, and other commodities, which are retailed to 
members at cost price." The great advantage the 
farmer has in being a member of the Grange is, 
that when he wishes to realise on his crop, he can 
ensure cash for it ; whereas, if he sells in his own 
home market, he must part with his produce to 
the speculator or "middleman," who buys simply to 
resell at a profit. " If they can, by their astuteness, 
realise a profit upon their investment, they should 
not be condemned as tradesmen." The " middle- 
man " buys separately, but puts all his purchases 
together and ships them in one lot, and being his 
own disbursing agent, solely derives the profits of 
his labour. It is just in this manner that the 
Grange acts for the farmer, with the difference 
that the profit which goes into the " middleman's " 
pocket, goes into the pocket of the farmer instead. 
Another similar prosperous union has been started 
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urith success, and is known as the '^ Soyereigns of 
Industry." '* Its members maintain that the tnie 
desideratum is to raise the quality and quantity 
of every sort of useful production to the maximum, 
and to reduce the cost both of creation and distri- 
bution to the minimum ; they also urge that the 
master principle of a true civilisation must be the 
direct application of labour to the production of the 
goods of life ; and that an end must be put to the 
enormous profits exacted by the distributors of 
goods who create no value, but get rich out of the 
earnings of productive labour." It is somewhat 
upon these principles, and with a view to the ac- 
complishment of these ends, that we see the 
establishment of mutual or co-operative stores. 
Mark the success which they have attained, and 
also the secret of that success-yiz., by simply 
buying for cash and selling for cash. No expen- 
sive account books to keep, and no bad debts. 

It is therefore clear that, while production of 
all kinds has so wonderfully increased, improve- 
ment is running in close proximity. If you mean» 
then, to hold a place in the competition of the 
markets of the world, you must follow in the wake 
of those who use the most modem appliances. 

Some little time ago I noticed in a local paper 
an extract published with reference to the views 
expressed by Mr. Parke Goodwin, on the subject 
of the imperfect state of the machinery of distribu- 
tion. It would seem there is room for improve- 
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ment, and that the wisdom of the nineteenth 
century should be equal to effecting it. It is 
stated that Mr, Goodwin, an eminent apostle of 
Free Trade, in his ingenuous youth, wrote thus 
pertinently and forcibly : — 

" Commerce is designed to bring the producer 
and consumer into relation, that is, if it has any 
object. But in itself it produces nothing ; it adds 
nothing to the commodities which it circiQates. 
It is obviously, then, for the general interest to 
reduce commercial agents to the smallest number, 
and to carry over the excess to some productive 
employment. 

In our societies precisely the contrary takes 
place, the agents of commerce are multiplied 
beyond measure; designed only to play a sub- 
ordinate part, they have usurped the highest 
rank, they absorb the largest portion of the 
common dividend out of all manner of propor- 
tion to the services they render; they hold the 
producer in a servile dependence; they reduce 
to its lowest terms the wages of workmen; 
and they extort from the consumers without 
mercy We speak here only of inter- 
mediate commerce, by which we mean the com- 
merce which consists in buying from one in order 
to sell to another. The manufacturer and the 
mechanic belong to the class of productive labourers, 
although their functions are often complicated with 
the character and vices of commerce, strictly speak- 
ing. 
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We know very well that humanity must employ 
a portion of its force in the transportation of pro- 
ducts, in order to bring them within the reach of 
the consumer. But, it is evident that it ought to 
devote to this task only the force that is rigorously 
necessary, every expenditure of time or money 
beyond the minimum being a real loss to society. 

In contradistinction to the above, it may be said, 
that commerce is essentially necessary to the 
natural weKare of both the producer and con- 
sumer. It is, therefore, undesirable that it should 
appropriate the kemal and leave the shell to the 
producer. So great has been the progress in the 
improvement of every description of working ap- 
pliance, commercially and otherwise, that, whereas 
under the primitive styles of production, thousands 
of men were needed to do that which can be now 
safely effected by a comparatively few. The result 
is that the surplus hands have now no other 
course open to them but to engage in the more 
laudable work of production instead of trafficking. 
Such is the end contemplated by the utilisation of 
the Farmers' Corn Exchanges. The question here 
arises, why should industry pay so much as it has 
done ? Why should it support so many " middle- 
men" on the profit of its trade, when those 
engaged in agricultural industry — ^which is by far 
the most important in all countries where the 
climate is favourable for its operations — can arrange 
among themselves, with a little co-operation, to 
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find markets in lieu of employing innimierable 
"waste-gates?" 

I propose to give you a recorded fact, illustra- 
tire of the force and strength of a little co-opera- 
tion, as veil as to ftimish convincing proof of what 
small beginnings end in if fairly and judiciously 
worked out. " Thirty-six years have nearly passed 
since a dozen poor, humble ignorant weavers met 
in the back room of a mean tavern at Rochdale, 
a manufacturing village in Lancashire, to devise 
the ways and means of improving their condition. 
The political agitation of the time had reached 
them, and Chartism, Tree Trade, etc., were doubt- 
less discussed, as were strikes and the kindred 
enginery of Trade Unions. The larger number of 
the little company eould not feel that any decided 
practical good was likely to he realised from any 
or all of these devices. At length one of them 
spoke to this effect : " If we cannot command 
higher wages, our best couree is to try to make our 
present earnings go farther than they now do. In 
this age, every great enterprise is prosecuted by 
combination or companies. Thus railroads are 
constructed, canals dug, and many things achieved 
that would else be impossible. Let us intimate 
the projectors of these works on the small scale 
dictated by our scanty means, by combining to 
buy at wholesale the necessaries of life." After 
discussion, the suggestion was approved, and an 
attempt to reduce it to practice resolved on. 
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A basis of organisation for ^the B/Ochdale 
Society of Equitable Pioneers" was forthwith 
drawn up and signed by each of those present, who 
were to pay twenty pence per week into the 
common fund of the association, to form a working 
capital. Only a part were able to do this on the 
instant, and a year was thenceforth spent in 
accumulating a cash capital of £28, wherewith to 
launch the new store. Meantime their number had 
increased to twenty-eight, and they had hired and 
rudely fitted up a building in Toad Lane for their 
store, which was duly opened, in presence of the 
assembled associates and their families, on the even- 
ing of December 21st, ISdidi. Rent and fitting up 
absorbed nearly half their capital, so that barely 
£15 remained for investment in those prime neces- 
saries, flour, butter, sugar. As they could not 
afford clerk hire, their store was opened in the 
evenings only, the members by turns waiting upon 
purchasers. Scoffers and sceptics stood around to 
hoot and jeer, but the "Pioneers" minded their 
own business and let the heathen rage. Such 
was the humble beginning of an association of 
workers for scanty wages, which has ever 
since been in prosperous activity, and which 
has grown, in the course of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, into a company of sixty-seven thousand 
members, wielding a capital of £100,000, and 
doing, business annually to a far larger amount^ 
buying grain by the cargo to be groimd in their 
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mill, and sold to members and customers as flour 
or as bread, while cattle are likewise bought by it 
in scores, slaughtered, cut up, and sold out as re- 
quired* A clothing store, a dry goods store, three 
shoe stores, and five meat shops, besides a magnifi- 
cent central warehouse, are among the structures 
owned and used by the " Pioneers," whose library 
of five thousand well-chosen volumes, and reading- 
room supplied with the best newspapers, are free to 
the members and their families, two and a-half per 
cent, of the profits of • the business being devoted 
to educational uses. The hard-and-fast business 
rule laid down was : — ^To buy only the most sub- 
stantial and serviceable fabrics ; to offer no adul- 
terated or inferior articles; to buy and sell for 
cash only ; to charge moderate prices ; and to divide 
all profits equitably among the members. Such are 
the cardinal principles propounded and lived up to 
by the " Equitable Pioneers," of whose doings an 
eye-witness writes — " Let us glance at the manner 
of doing business at the co-operative store. The 
shop is open all day, but is most frequented in the 
evening, heiixg generally crowded on the Saturday 
night. As everything has to be paid for in ready 
money, all purchasers must, pf course, bring their 
cash with them. Whatever be the amount a cus- 
tomer lays out, he or she receives a tin ticket, on 
which is stamped the sum paid — such tickets being 
vouchers for the receipt of the money. The Jbuyer 
preserves these tickets until the expiration of the 
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current quarter, when he brings them to the store, 
and for whatever amount of them he can produce, 

he is entitled to a proportionate share of the profits 
of the concern during the quarter. The whole of 
his purchases in the time may amount, perhaps, to 
£5 or £6 ; if the profit average 10 per cent., he 
would be entitled to lOs or 12s ; and he might 
either receive the money in cash or have the same 
transferred to his account credit in his pass-book, 
in which case it would go to increase the deposit 
on which he receives interest. The shop being open 
to the public, and the tin tickets being issued to all 
customers alike, non-members are in the habit of 
disposing of them to members, who are credited 
for their value on producing them.'* 

The signal success thus achieved at Rochdale has 
promoted many imitations, not only in Great 
Britain, but on the Continent, and in other parts. 
It encourages the habits of thrift, economy, fore- 
sight, calculation, which the conduct of a co- 
operative store involves and requires, and cannot 
fail to prove of marked and permanent advance- 
ment to its members. They are first constrained 
to save, in order to start their store on the humblest 
scale ; and, to many of them, the knowledge that 
they can save is novel and beneficent. The same 
remarks may equally apply, with force, to a system 
of the farmers utilising their Corn Exchanges, for 
the purpose of shipping their produce for sale to 
the large consuming markets of the world. 
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I scarcely think you will need further evidence 
as to the wisdom there is for supporting Farmers* 
Com Exchanges in connection with your Parmers* 
Clubs, as a medium for realising upon yoiur pro- 
duce. I have not inserted or suppressed any matter 
for the sa>ke of makii^ out a case. In taking the 
subject in hand, I have endeavoured to deal with 
it in a plain matter of fact — business way. It has 
been broadly hinted by some that, to carry out 
such views as those I have been bold enough to 
enunciate, would tend to set class against class. 
You are probably aware that, during the last 
quarter of a century, inventions of Tarious kinds 
have been both numerous and important. To show 
youj then, the utter fallaciousness of such a 
party cry, what would you say if your farm 
labourer got up a similar one to that of the class I 
referred to, at the time the farmer had procured 
one of the labour-saving machines ? If the 
" middlemen " are so unreasonable as to start such 
a cry, I scarcely think it is incumbent on me, on 
this occasion, to comment farther on such a weak 
cause. Utilising the Farmers' Com Exchange as 
suggested, is purely a matter of business for your 
consideration as agriculturists; and, moreover, 
gentlemen, I would ask you whether any one has a 
right to be audacious enough to venture to allege 
that you as men, looking after your own interest, 
are necessarily setting class against class ? It is to 
be hoped that all such shallow-minded reasoners. 
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the general pubKc benefit for the time being, to 
the cost of those who have, to a certain extent, lost 
their joint power from a disunion. These facts, 
due to the force of circumstances, and thus briefly 
placed before you, are the outcome of much deep 
study and consideration, and shoiQd in themselves 
be a sufficient guide for you, as producers of com, 
conjointly to devise means among yourselves to 
follow vigorously in the footsteps of the business 
men of the world. To do so would not only be a 
wise resolution on your part, but on a par with the 
man who surrenders the sickle for the reaper and 
binder. In other words, it should be your constant 
aim, in regard to the management of your Corn 
Exchanges, to admit none into your ranks but 
farmers who are directly interested in the business 
of agriculture, or, at least, men such as are 
materially connected with it. In these days of 
competition the battle of the world is not an easy 
one ; therefore, if certain sections of our commu- 
nity are mixed up in the various ramifications of 
the business transactions with the people and com- 
bine, you must of necessity do likewise, or you will 
be outwitted, and thus deprived of making the most 
of the results of your labour. 

The general business of the world is now 
worked upon what may be termed principles of 
science, and if you wish to have a show in the race, 
it will be well for you to avail yourselves of the 
improvements of the day. In your case you have 
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within your own circle the necessary elements for 
building up an institution as unassailable as the 
strongest fortress of the present age, and to ac- 
complish this it will be necessary for you to avoid 
all unnecessary agents or "middlemen," who act 
upon you like the suckers of that sea monster, the 
octopus. You have a perfect right to try and re- 
move oppressions in the cause of your own interest, 
and no one can justly raise his voice and say nay. 
I should not have far to go for evidence of an un- 
mistakeable character, if such were wanting, in 
order to prove, in addition to the few hurried 
remarks that I have made in this paper, that divi- 
sions of interest have arisen out of the produce of 
your labour, and created an interminable amount of 
business machinery which should not exist, and for 
which you provide the means of support. It is 
palpable that, if you act as ordinary men of busi- 
ness, these needless interests which I have referred 
to will succumb, and that in bringing about this 
wholesome result all you have to do is to "pull 
together." 

The force of the reasons adduced in favour of 
your realising upon your corn in the consuming 
markets are equally applicable to your realising 
upon your live stock at your sale-yards. For no 
one can successfully contend that you are not 
capable of transacting your own business in that 
line as well, if you only frame your minds for that 
purpose, as the stopping of all unnecessary " waste- 
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gates " is so much absolute gain to you. The pri- 
mary principles of "Political Economy*' clearly 
show us that, from such a course as I have 
suggested, the world and mankind at large would 
benefit. 

Before I conclude, I would like to refer to the 
necessity there is for you, as farmers, to avail your- 
selves to the ui^nost of the improvements in all 
modern appliances which have been effected. This 
would enable you to compete on a more equal foot- 
ing with your formidable outside competitors. The 
Government of the day should also perform more 
satisfactorily its part for the promotion of your 
welfare, or it is possible that, like a badly-managed 
ship, you may come to grief in your fight for 
supremacy. There can be no denyiag this fact, 
that, in many respects, the past Governments of 
New Zealand have not shown much enlightenment 
in the carrying out of some things which may, by 
many, be looked upon as mere trifles. Tou are, I 
feel confident, all well aware that no properly 
worked-out record of the rainfall, with comparisons, 
has been kept by the New Zealand authorities. Not 
only this, but the means adopted for recording your 
" Agricultural Statistics " are of the most unsatis- 
factory nature ; and it is much to be regretted that 
farmers should display so much apathy in this 
respect. There is an old saying, and which cer- 
tainly applies in this instance with some force, viz., 
" Like master, like man ; " for both Government 
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and farmer are highly to be censured in not having 
had such essentials to modern civilisation re- 
ligiously attended to. The laxity of both are on a 
par. Unaided by correct records and other needed 
information, the farmer goes on blundering from 
one year's end to the other, and can only be 
likened unto the ancient mariner navigating his 
ship by dead reckoning. 

Let us turn to your competitor and rival, the 
American, and see how he fares. I cannot sum 
up his position with regard to his relation- 
ship to the State better than by quoting the 
words of Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., when de- 
livering his opening address to the Statistical 
Society in London upon " Agriculture in England 
and the United States.'* He said : " It should be 
the aim of the British statesman to direct the 
attention of the agricultural section of the com- 
munity to the expediency of raising the utmost 
diversity of products. The department of agricul- 
ture in the United States not only assists the 
farmers by the pubHcation of monthy reports on 
the condition and prospects of the crop in Europe 
and America; it conducts experiments on the 
growth of fruit, vegetables, and farm crops, and 
publishes a series of useful manuals for the 
guidance of those who may desire to undertake 
some new cultivation." I may be allowed to 
instance to you that the charge in 1866, by the 
Lakes and the Erie Canal, from Ohicago to New 
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York, for carriage on com, was Is. 1^. per bushel- 
The rates have now fallen to 3^. per bushel by 
cana], and 6d. by railway. The average for 1878 
was 4^.; for 1877, S^d.; and for 1872, Is. per 
bushel. Corn is carried on some of the railway 
lines in America at 0"2d. per ton per mile, or one- 
fifth part of a penny per ton per mile 1 Picture 
this with the meagre aid you as agriculturists have 
received from your Governments in carrying out in 
their infinite wisdom such crude notions of deal- 
ing with State matters. It is strange that men 
should be wedded to such old ways, and experience 
teaches us that they are apt to follow all kinds of 
settled customs, so that it invariably takes some- 
thing more than proof to induce them to change 
their habits. In the case of the agriculturists, it 
would undoubtedly be to their advantage if they 
more generally followed the improvements of the 
day, in matters which tend to promote their 
interests. As a rule, the farmers admit them- 
selves that they have the credit of being lethargical; 
some even go the length of acknowledging that 
they merit this term. 

The following will give you a homely illustra- 
tion. I quote it from high authority : — " The good 
ancient citizens of London, before the end of the 
reiffn of Charles II.. were content to soeud their 
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until 1664 that a change came 
were introduced. These lamps 
new lights." It appears that the ii 
factor was one "Edmund Hei 
gentleman." But, like every < 
scheme of Edmund Homing was 
by one party, and as furiously at 
His friends voted him the first of 
his enemies wrote him down as i 
says — "In spite of these eloqi 
cause of darkness was not left u 
were, in that age, fools who opp 
tion of what was called the ne^ 
ously as fools in our age ] 
introduction of vaccination ar 
oil lamps continued to be the so" 
lighting the streets of London f 
and a quarter. It was not till 
present century had passed away 1 
first introduction of that artificia 
which was destined to supersede ( 
and which in its turn came to 
light," just as oil had been in it 
until 1812, that the adopti 
general in the metropolis, both 
the "West End." In spite 
being pronounced a " succe 
judges and the unprejudiced ; 
in spite of the brilliancy of 
throwing the dull oil-lamp qui 
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was not until six years after the first introduction 
of ^:as, that it was uniyersally adopted ; and it is a 
fact that Her Majesty sat upon the throne for 
several years before the residents of GrosTenor 
Square had consented to allow the introduction of 
gas lamps into that aristocratic region. 

Is it not, then, wonderful that men are to be 
found, in this enlightened age, who persistently 
turn a deaf ear to progress ? One of the " tillers 
of the soil '* in a badly-governed colony, when pro- 
testing against the tyranny of the Ministry of the 
day, said — " We can only grow grain profitably in 
this district, and that for a foreign market, and to 
compete with the world — ^a world's race ! Please, 
therefore, handicap us as Ughtly as possible. Give 
us as cheap machinery as possible, reasonable 
railway freights, open ports, to create cheap ocean 
freights; then we will prove our metal or die." 
So it is with you ; and if you are to help yourselves, 
you will have to strike the first blow, and when 
you do, hit hard ! Pray do not, if the hitting in 
return is harder, cry out. " Hold, enough !" 

And now, gentlemen, in drawing my paper 
to a close, although I may possibly have 
evinced, in my treatment of the "middlemen," 
a spirit of opposition calculated, as progression be- 
comes more and more the order of the day, to affect 
their position as " Vendees and Vendors " of your 
produce — ^in fact, so much so, that their occupation 
(like '^ Rip Van Winkle's ") may be changed ; yet 
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I can honestly assure you and t 
madyersions have not been due 
feeling towards those gentlemei 
although I may have been som: 
comments in reference to them 
extenuated or set down augh; 
have given offence to any man , 
partisanship for you as farmers^ 
I accept with pleasure the posil i 
upon as your partisan, if I an 
because, holding the views '. 
honestly contend that you shoi 
port in aflB.uence a class who gi I 
poverishment — poverty, whicl 
power to avert in the manner 
voured to describe. If you 
" waste-gates " to the exclusioi 
you are potent enough to do sc 
sity, will ultimately have t 
inflexible and Immutable la^ 
" survival of the fittest." 

m 

I hope that you, as fa i 
more alive to the realiti 
you, and that the political q 
in regard to your great int 
fair measure of your consi i 
they do, in the most vital m 
well-being. Before I close 
mend to your attention the I 
the " Eochdale Co- operatic 
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instance of what may be effected by the combinla- 
tion of a few whole-hearted and energetic men in 
the promotion of their common interests. Their 
example, as is well known, has been followed by 
others in almost every part of the commercial 
world, and in almost every department of pro- 
ductive industry. The success which has followed 
the formation of these co-operative associations has 
been attended with such general and marvellous 
results that, if you are desirous of holding your own 
in the markets of the world, it will be necessary 
for you to consider the advisableness of acting in a 
more united way for the promotion of farming' 
interests generally. 

Nearer home, you have before you the example 
shown by the agriculturists of Victoria and South 
Australia — ^viz. : The Victorian farmers have been 
the foremost in taking the initiative step to firmly 
establish " Parmer s Unions " to look after their in- 
terests. Now the South Australian farmers have 
followed suit, and are establishing " Farmers 
Mutual Associations ;" the action of the tillers of 
the soil across the water are both in effect similar 
to the " Farmers' Alliance " in the Mother Coimtry. 
From the above it is clear that the farmers in the 
•sister colonies are fast awaking to the importance 
of their position. They have as a body united to 
look after the special interests of the agriculturists, 
and to take care they are fairly represented in 
Parliament. One speaker at the meeting organ- 
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ising the Parmers' Alliance at Adelaide put 
their position very lucidly as follows : — Having 
been placed in the position which necessitated 
his looking closely into the question of high 
rates ruling for agricultural produce, particu- 
larly that of grain, he declared that the time 
had passed for such, except in seasons like the 
present, where the failure in the United King- 
dom and elsewhere has been so general. At the 
same time, it behoved the farmers to diverse the 
system of cropping, and to ship their wheat at 
much lower prices, and to economise generally in 
its production, as the farmers could only hope to 
get rid of their surplus products in the older 
countries of Europe. At present trade and the 
means of transporting goods was being completely 
revolutionised, so that the farmers must bring their 
influence to bear upon the Legislature to provide 
greater facilities for loading grain, &c., at the 
ports, and thus assist in reducing the cost of trans- 
mission to foreign markets. This is again forcibly 
illustrative of what you will have to do as farmers. 
It is necessary for you to bear in mind that this 
colony has so far advanced in productiveness, and 
that you now supply your own wants, for instance, 
in agricultural products, and have a surplus for 
export; therefore the price will not be fixed by 
the local demand, but by the price which your 
products realise in the outside consuming markets, 
where the rates are regulated by the competi- 
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tion with the rest of the world. Take South 
Australia, with an average wheat yield of 9 
bushels, 43^ lbs, extending over a period of 20 
years. Her highest yield was 14 bushels, 201bs ; 
her lowest yield, 4 bushels, 20 lbs per acre; yet 
her people make wheat growing pay. Mr R. D. 
Ross, M.P., President of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, at a farmers' gathering recently held at 
Adelaide, calculated that South Australia is capable 
at the very least of exporting 1,000,000 tons of 
breadstuffs at an early date, and that this quantity 
was procurable within 100 miles of the seaboard. 
This, gentlemen, is only one of the many producing 
powers of your numerous competitors. 

There is one thing that I would like to refer to. 
I have almost daily been asked why my papers, 
"The Agriculturist" and "The Evil Results of 
Protection,'' have not been published in the local 
organs here. I am only able to reiterate my 
previous statements, that probably the conductors 
of the local journals considered them too long, and 
it may be too political, for their columns. Such, at 
any rate, is the reason assigned by the editor of one 
of the weeklies — the Ccmterbury Times — ^in regard 
to the "Agriculturist." Its contemporary, the 
Weekly FresSy however, did me the justice to the 
extent of publishing a very satisfactory synopsis of 
the " Agriculturist " of two columns in length, and 
which I find has been favourably noticed by several 
of the Victorian journals. For the edification of 
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local editors, I may state thai 
their aversion to pubUsh my pap 
turist '* will shortly be read bef c 
one of the oldest and leading; 
pastoral associations of Victoria 

Before I conclude this papei 
is only one more matter which ' ! 
your attention to, and which, 
tends further to confirm my 
relative to the great necessity tl 
of every rank to follow most ze : 
of modern progress. I was cor \ 
and edified the other day, t 
highly ingenious and wond 
little piece of mechanism nc 
shop of Messrs H. C. Piske, & 
in this city. This marvellous ] 
the "Davis Vertical Peed," 
utmost ease and rapidity, ex 
multiplex work in an inconc 
of time, viz. — hem, edge, quilt 
cord, rufl3.e, embroider, pipe 
gentlemen, don't you think 
forcibly illustrates the ne< 
farmers, to adhere closely 
innovations now continually 
pediting and economising the 
turist? I have already dra^ 
the position attained by that 
successful co-operative bo( 
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" National Grangers, or Patrons of Husbandry," 
and other institutions of a similar kind, whose 
great success may be solely attributed to the wisdom 
■which has been displayed in immediately seizing 
and utilising progressive improTements; and, gentle- 
men, you may rest well assured that, if you fail 
to emulate this example, that these competitors will 
outrace you — aye, eren as the Davis' machine 
referred to has outstripped, not only the housewife 
of yore, but also the manufacturers of the more 
antiquated stitching and sewing machine. This 
progressive principle of competition will eventually 
compel you to conserve your joint interests, and 
especially in regard to the extensive utilisation of 
your " Com Exchanges and Farmers' Clubs," or in 
the future, you may possibly have to regret the 
apathy which has hitherto influenced you in respect 
to your general well-being; and, although you 
have during the last decade achieved the proud dis- 
tinction of producing an average yield of over 26 
bushels of wheat per acre, and which has only been 
excelled by the United Kingdom and Holland, yet 
it would be a sorry thing for you to be out-done by 
your sister colonies — now your inferiors so far as 
yield goes — and who are at present strenuously 
agitating the advisableness of not only becoming 
their own shippers, but are also bent upon establish- 
ing their own bank. 

I have bestowed much time and labour in the 
compilation of the subjoined table of agricultural 
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statistics, showing at a glance tb 
this colony. This statistical tab 
period of twelve years, dating frci 
the New Zealand Government co 
lishing such valuable records, 
afforded by this table are useful I 
in many ways : — 
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Agricaltnral Statistics of New Zealand, of Wheat, Oats, Barley and 
Potatoes, from 1869 to 1880, both years inclusive, with com- 
parisons : — 









Wheat. 








Acres 


Increase or 


u 


Total yield 


Increase or 


Increase or 

Decrease 
yield per cent. 


Average yield 

in bushels 

per acre. 


Tear. 


in 
Crop. 


Decrease 
in area. 


Incret 
Deci 
per< 


in 
bushels. 


Decrease 
in yield. 


1869 


64,617 






1,619,169 






26.10 


1870 


86,162 


increase 


83.5 


2,849,914 


mcrease 


46.13 


27.27 


1871 


77,843 


decrease 


9.7 


1,833,547 


decrease 


21.98 


23.55 


1872 


1108,720 


mcrease 


39.6 


2,448,203 


mcrease 


33.62 


22.62 


1873 


131,797 


»» 


21.2 


3,188,696 


** 


30.24 


24.12 


1874 


132,425 


f> 


0.4 


3,391,633 


»t 


6.30 


25.61 


1875 


105,673 


decrease 


20.3 


2,974,339 


decrease 


12.31 


28.15 


1876 


90,804 


< 


14.1 


2,863,627 


» 


3.73 


32.53 


1877 


141,614 


increase 


55.9 


4.064,377 


increase 


41.58 


28.62 


1878 


243,406 


» 


71.8 


6,336,369 


»» 


56.28 


26.03 


•1879 


264,577 


f» 


8.6 


6.070,599 


decrease 


4.2 


22.94 


1880 


270,198 


if 

Averag 


2.1 

e yield 


7,610,012 
for 12 ye 


increase 
ars ••• 


25.36 


28.16 


... 


26.04 


Oats. 


1869 


85,056 






2,655,294 






31.22 


1870 


99,476 


mcrease 


16.95 


3,329,586 


increase 


25.39 


33.47 


1871 


121,829 


>» 


22.47 


3,802,729 


M 


14.21 


31.21 


1872 


139,185 


» 


14.24 


3,726,810 


decrease 


2.00 


26.77 


1873 


96,956 


decrease 


30.34 


2,618,084 


»» 


29.75 


27.03 


1874 


109,472 


mcrease 


12.91 


3,292,806 


increase 


25.77 


30.78 


1875 


167,543 


>» 


48.91 


6,648,729 


»» 


68.51 


35.22 


1876 


168,251 


» 


6.79 


6,357,431 


»» 


14.57 


37.78 


1877 


150,717 


decrease 


10.42 


4,707,836 


decrease 


25.95 


31.23 


1878 


190,344 


mcrease 


26.29 


5,929,962 


increase 


25.96 


31.16 


♦1879 


277,547 


M 


45.81 


8,357,160 


it 


40.93 


30.11 


1880 


3B0,208 


Averag 


18.97 
:e yield 


12,062,607 
. for 12 yei 


»9 

ajTs 


44.33 


36.53 


• a. 


32.38 
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Babley. 1 




Acres 


Increase or 


Sp 


Total yield 


Increase or 


ise or 
se yield 
jent. 


Average yield 

in bushels 

per acre. 


Tear. 


in 


Decrease 


S S fci 


in 


Decrease 


S S »H 




Crop. 


in area. 


|fi2i 


bushels. 


in yield. 




1869 


15,427 






377,834 






24.49 


1870 


28,572 


increase 


85.20 


889,826 


increase 


135.51 


31.14 


1871 


22,866 


decrease 


19.97 


577,667 


decrease 


35.10 


25.26 


1872 


13,304 


»» 


41.82 


287,646 


» 


50.21 


21.62 


1873 


15,265 


increase 


14.74 


325,101 


increase 


13.02 


21.29 


1874 


22,123 


>» 


44.92 


606,492 


» 


86.55 


27.41 


1875 


16,235 


decrease 


26.62 1 


477,162 


decrease 


21.33 


29.39 


1876 


27,655 


increase 


70.34' 


993,219 


increase 


108.15 


35.91 


1877 


27,679 


»» 


.08 


d01,379 


decrease 


19.32 


28.95 


1878 


22,713 


decrease 


17.95 


576,823 


>» 


28.03 


25.39 


*1879 


28,646 


increase 


26.12 


709,465 


increase 


22.99 


24.77 


1880 


57,484 


Average yi€ 


100.67 1,761,432 
>ld for 12 years 


it 

... 


146.88 


30.46 


... 


28.10 


Potatoes. 




Acres 


Increase or 


li^ 


Total yield 


Increase or 


Euseor 
se yield 


e yield 
IS per 
■e. 


Year. 


in 


Decrease 


Increi 
Deer 
perc 


in 


Decrease 


Increi 

Decrea 

pert 


P8 
1-^ 




Crop. 


in area. 


tons. 


in yield. 


1869 


11,667 






66,538 






4.81 


1870 


12,806 


increase 


10.80 


69,603 


increase 


23.11 


6.43 


1871 


10,900 


decrease 


14.89 


66,039 


decrease 


19.49 


5.05 


1872 


11,932 


increase 


9.47 


42,129 


»9 


24.83 


3.53 


1873 


12,623 


** 


6.80 


62,125 


increase 


47.46 


4.92 


1874 


11,614 


decrease 


8.00 


51,757 


decrease 


16.69 


4.45 


1875 


12,152 


increase 


4.63 


63,682 


increase 


23.04 


5.24 


1876 


14,655 


»» 


20.59 


71,599 


»» 


12.43 


4.88 


1877 


16,204 


>» 


10.57 


86,922 


>» 


21.40 


6.36 


1878 


17,564 


»> 


8.39 


94,478 


»y 


8.69 


5.32 


*1879 


17,299 


decrease 


1.51 


86,186 


decrease 


8.78 


4.98 


1880 


21,268 


increase 
Average yi 


22.94 
eld for 


119,523 
12 years 


increase 


38.68 


5.61 


... 


5.04 



« This season was exceptionally dry.' At Cbristchnrch, hx)m the 30th September, 1878, 
to the 31st March, 1879, only 6.22 inches of rain fell. For the year 1878 only 18.64 indies of 
rain fell, as against the general yearly average of 25 inches since 1866. 
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Por the twelve years referred to the average 
yields were as follows : — Of wheat, the lowest yield 
was 22*52 bushels in 1872 ; the highest was 32-53 
bushels in 1876, giving an average yield of 26-04i 
bushels for the above period. Of oats, the lowest 
average yield was 26*77 bushels in 1872; the 
highest was 37*78 bushels in 1876, giving an 
average yield of 32*38 bushels. Of barley, the 
lowest average yield was 21*29 bushels in 1873; 
the highest was 35*91 bushels in 1876, giving an 
average yield of 28*10 bushels. It is worthy of 
special note that the lowest average of wheat, oats, 
and barley occurred nearly in the same year, 
namely, 1872, there being a difference of only 
331bs. in the average, as respects barley only. The 
highest average was in 1876. The above returns 
substantially show that New Zealand stands 
favourably as a colony, having great facilities for 
agricultural pursuits. Her average yield of wheat, 
26*21 bushels, is, according to that high authority, 
the Board of Trade Agricultural Returns, only sur- 
passed by that of the "United Kingdom and Hol- 
land, which are respectively 29^ and 28 bushels. 
The average yield of New Zealand in barley is only 
exceeded by that of the two kingdoms referred to 
and that of Belgium. It is therefore clear that 
New Zealand stands paramount as a grain-growing 
country, and that she is in the first ranks ; and, 
considering that in 1879, despite the unprecedently 
low rainfall, her wheat yield that year was 136 per 
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cent, over the general avert 
Australia, which, for the past 
only 9 bushels 4&JZJ*., and taJci 
yield in Victor'ia at 13 bushels 
Zealand average for a period 
than 100 per cent, over that of 

The above agricultural tab 
of wheat, oats, barley, and 
respective yields from 1869 to 
elusive, with yearly comparisc 
yields extending over the pe: 
been carefully compiled frc 
Gazette. No such comparati^^ : 
worked out before and publis : 
The result cannot fail to b \ 
records — ^in fact, it should be : i 
the Government Statist to co : 
the end of every agricultural ; 
ment to the one which I h? i 
commercial purposes the inf oi : 

In introducing into my pa i 
cultural statistics and comps * 
properly speaking bearing dii ^ 
of the essay which I have v< : 
yet I may be allowed to place 
formation of you, as farmers 
the wheat production in yom | 
5,461,400 bushels, as against . 
total produce of New Zealanc 
the wholes of oats, 5,776,2' i 
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12,062,607 bushels, or 47*8 per cent. ; and of barley, 
1,124,281 bushels, as against 1,751,432 bushels, or 
64*1 per cent. These indisputable facts will give 
you a correct idea as to the important part you 
contribute with respect to the vast agricultural 
productions of this Colony. I may be allowed to 
point out that, for the future, it will be a prudent 
step for the agriculturists of New Zealand to grow 
less oats, more wheat, and a diversity of other 
productions. 

In thanking you, gentlemen, for your presence, 
and for the patient attention you have so kindly 
accorded me to my somewhat long paper, I trust 
you will be generous enough to overlook all omis- 
sions, and that you will attribute my zeal in the 
cause of the agriculturist to the deep interest which 
I have for a considerable period felt ; and if I have 
unwittingly trespassed too much upon your time, I 
hope that the importance of my subject may be an 
apology. 
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Gentlemen, — The subject se] 
whieli I trust may afford yo 
is — The "United States oe 
Government. The order of 
every part of the civilised 

PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT, 

we all accept with interest t 
be, from time to time, put f o 
midst, if such are likely t 
general advancement and we 
Papers compiled by those wl 
imdertakings must natural] 
defective; and, therefore, as 
best in matters of this kind, . 
shall receive from you every ! 
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The great outward progress of America is in- 
variably held up, by a certain manufacturing 
section of your community, as a signal that her 
policy of government, being of a highly prohibi- 
tory character, has borne munijEicent results. In 
what I have to state it will be my endeavour to 
adduce to you the devices which the Government 
of the TTnited States has had recourse to, as well as 
to depict her people as they are. I shall also refer 
to those who have been most directly benefitted by 
the peculiar form of government there in vogue. 

You are probably aware that the memorable 
American war with England commenced to rage in 
1776, and that at that time the thirteen colonies, 
which had been established under the protection of 
the British flag became a United Confederacy, rati- 
fied by a solemn treaty, known as " The Articles of 
Confederation." On the face of it, it is evident 
that the primary aim of the people in the States, in 
those early days, was to establish their inde- 
pendence of the Mother Country. Historical 
records under this treaty tell us that the Ameri-* 
cans have remained strong and compact, and that 
their sole object was that which they now so glory 
in — ^viz., their independence. This treaty was, it 
appears, soon put on one side, owing to its being 
then generally regarded as xmsatisfaotory and in- 
applicable to the needs of the people. The States, 
acting as States, set aside ''The Articles of Con- 
federation" — ^which were, by-the-bye, to be per- 
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pettial — and substituted anothe 
stringent in the terms of its ci 
the law which we have all, moi 
much about — ^namely, "The CI 
United States." Under this 
created the federal union, whi' 
gives to each State absolute coi 
confines, with power to act as a 
power was extended to each ai i 
for the purpose of general gov 
vidual States, like so many g 
each endowed with definite a i 
each State having certain reser i 
mutual ri&'hts, while each was t 
of framing ito o™ !»,«. It 
until some considerable time h; : 
formation of the United Stat( 
the general treaty were felt, or : 
in all the States. They eventu 
ceded to the specific terms o 
Pederation. The duties thus 
general agent, known as " Th " 
United States," were of a car i 
kind, and may be defined as I 
ance on the part of the Govei 
of a bond of specific intercou 
and promotion of their conjoi i 
of peace or war, with a f 

State, in all matters not ex ! 

General States Government, 
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being a reigning authority within its own jurisdic- 
tion. The citizens, in negotiating among them- 
selves for their State Union, declared that they 
would not pay allegiance to any foreign goYeming 
power or country. They maintained that they 
owed allegiance only to their relative and respec- 
tive States, and as such would be ruled. In terms 
of the condition of the Union, both under " The 
Articles of Confederation *' and under the " Con- 
stitution of the United States," each citizen, as well 
as his particular State, inherited and undertook 
specific obligations — ^viz., to faithfully obey the 
terms of the treaty of the Union between the 
States; and it was, no doubt, by all concerned, 
imderstood that " Union is strength.*' The people 
vowed strictly and religiously to uphold their 
Constitution, and their fundamental principle was 
to keep intact the contract they had entered into 
one with another; and, so long as that was ob- 
served, there could be no weakening of, or backing 
out of, their bond of fidelity. 

For the preservation of their personal and social 
rights, as well as those of property, the people of 
each State had to look to their own local Govern- 
ment for protection. All questions of dispute and 
of litigation were tried and adjudicated upon by 
proper tribunals. The State courts were vested 
with a civil and criminal jurisdiction, over which 
the Gteneral " United States Government " had, and 
still has, no power whatever. All crimes committed 




in a State were, as now, tried by 
'that State, in its own courts, ur 
and before a jury of its own citizi: 
of the State is the only one vest' 
of pardoning criminals, should tl. 
in case the Governor refused, thf. 
United States assumed the powi 
pardon. The last penalty of the 
theless, if necessary, be carried < ■< 
a pardon in his hands ; unlike 
prerogative, it would have no eft : 
criminal powers of the State cc : 
terf ered with . It is therefore clei . 
States, they had contracted -w I 
certain specified rights ; and i i 
even the President of the TJi i 
deprive an individual State of i 
rights. Upon this point the la^ 
and fast." Oi the intricate 
between the General Govemmei 
States, united as they are, the t ; 
that each should conduct its o\ 
tions through all the various c . 
intermeddling of the higher i i 
place this matter in still plaiuf 
in each distinct State had its i 
chinery. 
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carrying on the executive department of the 
country, and maintenance of its stability, was 
generally derived firom direct taxation, and in some 
cases this tax * was very moderate. The small 
State of South Caroline may be cited as an 
instance ; her estimated population, a little over a 
quarter of a century ago, was about 668,000, of 
which more than half consisted of negro slaves. 
The requirements for her governing purposes were 
of a very moderate character ; and it is recorded 
that for years, both before and after the period I 
have given, the tot-al annual sum expended was 
less than $400,000 (dollars). This trifling amount 
seems to have been quite sufficient for the efficient 
support of all the departments of its form of 
government; and the paucity of taxation was 
found to be amply sufficient for the satisfactory 
administration of the law, as well as for the 
securing and maintenance of good order in this 
particular State ; and, as an instance of economical 
and exemplary management, it speaks volumes. 
The sum per head is almost incredible. Taking 
the number of white and coloured population it 
was only 2s. 5f d. each I 

In reverting to the General Government of the 
United States, it will be well to see how it has 
fared. It has doubtless some very costly State 
duties to perform, among which may be instanced 
those of providing for the temporary care and 
government of the vast extent of public territories 
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outside of the States borders, as 
of defence against foreign invad 
immigration increased, and perr 
was established, the burden of th' 
ment was relieved — ^that is tc 
portions of unoccupied territory 
enough to take in hand its o\ 
affairs. The Federal Govemme 
ever, the troublesome and cost 
with the back Indian tribes, and 
these wild territories, one is led 
the agents of the Government, 
inexperience, soon learnt how t( 
taking very costly to the State. 

In order to provide the Go 
sinews of war, and adamant m< 
ment of the other obligations 
usual plan was, of course, adopi 
ing of taxes, excises and impostii 

equally levied throughout the \ 
Unbiassed writers have declar 
child, suckled as it were by its ( 
resources, and possessing a 
could not very well do otherwis 
they even go so far as to assert 
eventually devour its own pare 
hand, others, and good authori 
the present Governing policy o 
the end, destroy all those rig 
which the original treaty was 
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upon the States' posterity; and that in place of 
concord and prosperity, there will eventually be a 
despotic tyranny of a most deplorahle kind. 

It has ereu been said that the outcome of suck 
a policy will he apparent prosperity for a tim^ hut 
that in the end the Goremment, which has been 
held up to us as a paragon of excellence, will be 
both short-lived and altogether inadequate to the 
demands that will he made upon it, and that the 
ultimate issue will he a general collapse, and, pro- 
bably the institution of a better form of govern- 
ment. 

In order that good government may be carried 
on, it is essential that unlimited power he vested in 
the governing body, and especially in regard to the 
levying of taxes, as the appropriation of these by a 
Grovemment is undoubtedly necessary in order to 
carry out the business of a country. The success 
of a Government is, however, mainly due to the 
efB.cacy in which taxes are dealt out — namely, to 
provide for and maintain its army and navy; to 
establish and provide for its judicial courts, and to 
carry out the other multifarious duties with which 
it may be charged. How has the Federal Govern- 
ment discharged the vital functions for which it 
was created ? It is recorded that, for these pur- 
poses, it has absorbed a much larger revenue than 
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this Government; for it pro< 
revenue principally by the imj 
imported foreign goods ; and l 
can see how much he contribute 
to maintain the machinery of 
tive ; and therefore he is less lii 
is, moreover, a hidden system; a 
demands are at times extravs 
venient to gull the consumer 
prohibitory duties on manu&ct 
alleged purpose of making the 
The dangerous experiment of 
on manufactured articles has li 
comparatively few of the Brit: 
regret to have to chronicle the 
misguided step has brought ab<: 
failure has been the result to t 
them, and all those who ha^' 
consideration could not but foi 
has followed, and this in itse 
warning to you. 

The United States, in carrj 
functions appertaining to its Q 
to employ a large number of j 
it with a large and wide-spre 
doubtless, the politicians wl 
increase their own purposes a 
ends, know only too well how 
soon placed the Federal Gc 
fluential position over individ 
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class, far greater than that of the Gk)Tenimeuts of 
the separate Stat^, for the patronage of the latter 
was limited, on account of its comparatively small 
and economical expenditure. The guarantee for 
economy in all the States was in practice this : in 
raising and expending their revenues, ir hzg-heb 

TAXES WEEK IUF08ED IN ANT ONE StATE OVER ANO- 
THBB, BOTH CAPITAL AND POPULATION WOULD BE 
DRIVEN INTO THE MORE LIGHTLT-TAXBD STATE ; 

therefore, it must be apparent to levy eicessivdy 
high rates would be to destroy the substance. 

Like all other large tracts of territory, the 
United States is varied in its dimatical, as well as 
in its geographical features, the difference between 
the North and South States being extremely 
marked; and, as their general producing powers 
become more developed, the want of similarity in 
the interests of the people grew more apparent, 
creating almost a difference in race, as well as a 
distinct and varied business relationship with 
foreign countrieB. As it appears, from the earliest 
period of colonisation, the abundant extent of 
wooded country in New England, coupled with its 
numerous and convenient ports, naturally created a 
field for shipbuilding and maritime affairs. The 
fisheries also attracted the attention of many of the 
colonists, while the comparative barrenness of the 
soil gave little or no encouragement to the agri- 
culturist. A large trade, however, sprang up in 
skins and lumber. The settlers in the Northern 
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States acquired the habits and 
trading and seafaring commi 
extent, manufacturing commei 
however, fail to cultivate t! 
lands. 

In the more Southern Sta 
soil were most favourable for t 
Prom the natural advantages oJ 
unlimited extent of area, this g 
ducements for both farming an 
of immense magnitude, which 
profitable export trade being o; 
the Mother Country ; while th 
Northern States had but meag 
with foreign nations. The 
powers were in no way all 
Revolution of 1776 changed tl 
States. Their political conne- 
tionised, their Northern confed 
of diverting, as much as poss 
the crops of the Southerner! 
which great profits from the i 
made, and they accordingly 
motion, in order to gain thi 
their unprincipled ^ingenuity, 
perseverance, and political s( 
supremacy, which continued ti 

Before 1825 there were sig 
able tendency to divert taxatic 
course, viz. — the raising of re 
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the Oovemment was agitated in particular parts of 
the Confederacy, with the fraudulent aim of gaining 
profitable private pursuits. The Federal Govern- 
ment, under pressure of the influential people of the 
Northern and less agricultural States, laid the 
ground-work of what has most recently been 
termed " The Traffic System for the Protection of 
American Industry," such industries being peculiar 
to the occupation of the Northern people, and to 
their interests. 

Like all other advocates of Protection, the evil 
propensities of the people in the New England and 
Northern States seemed to have been inherent, for, 
almost at the birth of the Government, some abuses 
in taxation and finance originated even at that 
early stage. The people in New England, after 
their independence, were clearly entitled to the 
palm for being capable of taking a hand in the 
game of Protection. The thing was brought about 
in the usual way, and the standing antidote was 
freely administered — Le. : The system of spoliation. 
It is no wonder, then, that these New England 
<5itizens, in taking care of their own interests at 
•other people's cost, should have long ago shown 
such great skill and talents. Those engaged in the 
£sheries of the North Atlantic had the cunning to 
tell the Federal Government that these fisheries 
were not merely important in supplying its people 
with salt fish, but that this industry was also of the 
greatest value to the country, and that it was also a 
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nursery for training seamen, 
federation could never emer^ 
power without them On all ' 
the fisheries, the Govemmer 
duced to grant a bounty of a 
this was the first step. The n 
bounty. The game was sciei 
fully played. Every man in il 
taxed to pay part of the price 
fore it was caught, for about f : 
wanted it or not, to sustaii 
fishing craft in paying the boii 
is no doubt that many of th 
out expressly to get the boun 
would act as the magnet 
Federal Government was also 
posed of some of the most astu 
experts of the period. The 
proprietors of the fishing ind 
of the nation, was only om 
which the Government, thro 
ments, passed laws, and is ao 
undertook to make lucrative 
prise of certain classes of the 
It was, however, only accom] 
of others who were not part 
premiums offered by the Gen 
Beyond the growing th 
needed for home use, the So 
its natural industry to the 
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kinds of crops ; and, with such commodities, entered 
into extensive business relations with foreign coun- 
tries, where good and profitable markets existed. 
This was carried out under no forced system for 
fostering the callings of the producers, but, on the 
contrary, the productions and business had started 
from purely natural causes. In order to meet the 
requirements of the foreign markets, the Southern 
agriculturist found out that the most profitable use 
to which he could apply his land, skill, and labour, 
was the growing of crops most naturally suited to 
his climate, and exporting these to the open markets 
of the world for sale ; and by this means he sought 
to extend the field of his producing operations. In 
return for the commodities thus exported, large im- 
portations of foreign goods were received in ex- 
change. This is one of the grand and broad funda- 
mental principles of trade, and which all countries 
would do well to observe ; for it is clear that the 
requirements of a nation must be paid for by its 
own productions. The exchange of commodities, 
and the measure of that exchange, is the money by 
which it is facilitated. I would like to point out 
to you that, at this period, there was a large and 
increasing foreign trade existing between the people 
of the South and the natural markets of the world. 
Economic values were not then affected by any 
interference with the free exchange of commodities ; 
consequently the Southern farmers strove with the 
foreign manufacturer for the profitable exchange 
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of the proceeds of their indu 
contention being that "what 
tained, he has a right to exch 
man for his honest acquisitions 

But it will, perhaps, be of in 
how those interested in the 1^ 
tually dealt with their own imi 
how such dealings affected th 
other States. 

In foreign countries, the n 
the Northern States were far fr 
and, to remedy this, the Northc 
that by creating barriers, with 
the foreign manufacturer fromi 
profitable business might be 
boundaries. The foreigner's t\ 
would be more than counterbal 

* 

the importation of his goods ; 
might hare given to certain C( 
lities for the production of i 
lands of goods than what it h^ 
yet the remedy proposed was, i 
sidered to be at the time an ef 
maintenance of the GrovemmeB 
of the revenue were being the] 
goods ; but, nevertheless, for 
lishing manufactories, the en 
had the cunning audacity to f 
crease, and got Congress to ] 
hibitory duty on a certain des 
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the price became greatly enhanced. This held out 
the inducement for manufacturers to start and 
make the goods, and it was expected, under such 
circumstances, that the articles would be made 
much cheaper than those obtained from abroad. 
The wares which manufacturers singled out, in the 
first stage of the high protective duty, were those 
which might be made from the raw material, and 
which was produced in abundance in the country ; 
therefore the selection of the articles, in point of 
fact, was well chosen. To begin with, the demands 
of those interested were not very modest : a start 
was made at thirty per cent, ad valorem, and 
this was imposed upon imported hats, boots and 
shoes, etc. ; the price of the American-made hat, in 
consequence, advanced to nearly ten dollars, and 
boots and shoes in proportion. It was soon found 
out by the people of the Northern States, that if 
the Grovernment could only be induced to shut out 
the cheaper and better foreign articles, by the im- 
position of excessively high duties, that there were 
a number of other articles which they might make 
with great profit to themselves. And so, step by 
step, that fatal destroyer. Protection, took root, 
until at length the manufacturer of silken goods 
was to be assisted in his trade against the foreign 
competitor with the bounty of sixty per cent. 
DUTY — ^although no raw silk is produced in the 
United States. But this protective business was 
arranged precisely in the same way as it is now in 
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the Congress of the United 
States having a majority of 
but slowly, came to pass tl 
nearly all of them ready ar 
some manufacturing speculai 
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Now what was the object 
of extremely high imposts? 
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South, to buy from the Nortl 
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articles ^om the foreign ma 
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A vast manufacturing interes 
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men of their wealth in many 
forced the Southerner, who i 
manufacturer, to pay more I 
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SESTY per cent, than the natural price in the cheaper 
and better markets. The evil does not stop here, 
for it not only lowers the price of the Southerner's 
produce, hut it impairs the foreigner's means of 
paying for it. It has been shown, over and over 
again, from statistical records, that when the duties 
on imported articles were raised, the value of 
Southern produce fell, and that when these duties 
were lowered, the value of Southern produce ad- 
vanced. In the latter case it is clear, and heyond 
doubt, that the net value of the products had a 
larger purchasing power. The unfortunate position 
of the Southern man was not an ep.viable one; 
for, if his wants were supplied by buying forei^ 
goods, the price he paid was raised to the extent 
of the protective duty placed upon such com- 
modities as he bought. If his Northern brother 
sold him goods, he paid an exorbitant price for the 
protected made article. He was imposed upon, no 
matter from whom he bought, to the aggrandise- 
ment of the protected industry ; and not only so, 
but it made him pay tribute to the North. By its 
fiscal legislation the United States Government 
^med at compelling the South to purchase from 
the North its products at a high price, and to 
sell to the North at a lower price the products of 
its industry. 

In appropriating the industry of other people, 
the conduct of the American, like all other rabid 
Protectionists, cannot be exceeded for obdurate 
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pairs the consumer's means of either paying for 
them, or of exchanging his own particular produc- 
tions for his requirements. The thin edge of the 
evil wedge then enters immediately, and the effect 
tends to the demoralisation of the whole nation. 

In highly democratic countries, hacked up with 
notions of an equally high protectiTe character, the 
mode of raising the revenue hy exorhitant duties is 
in favour ; and it is so for distinct reasons : the 
consumers of imported goods in a measure are 
blind as to the amount of taxes they have to pay ; 
and by this means the exactions of the Government 
are hidden, and dissatisfaction is thus greatly, 
prevented. The administrative power is also 
enabled, by fevouring industries with protection, to 
the cost of other people, to buy up the support of 
a certain class of home producers ; and it is not at 
all unusual for the admmistrativea m Parliament, 
or Congress, in highly ~protectwe countries, to be 
shareholders in these fostered husvness concerns. 
The patronage of those in power is increased, and 
they are courted by oficials for profitable positions, 
whereas, under a more equal system of taxation, 
their services would be dispensed with, as fewer 
of&cials would be required. 

Respecting the abuses I have pointed out, there 
can be no doubt that the example afforded by the 
Government of the TTnited States is a striking 
proof of the evils which result. The members of 
Congress representing the Nortliem States^ in 
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under such an o'bnoxious system was one not so 
easily arranged, owing to the complete inconsis- 
tency between the two objects of the tariffs for 
revenue and of those for protection, for this potent 
reason : It returned a revenue which £iiled to give 
satisfaction to the fostered industries, because it did 
not shut out the foreign manufacturer, thus giving 
those interested in the protected businesses the trade 
monopoly, and which was, and is yet, unquestionably 
their sole aim ; on the other hand, if to cut off the 
foreign supply the protective duty was high enough, 
it would there and then cease to yield any revenue 
to the State. The fact of relying on tariffs levied 
for the purpose of protection must be admitted by 
all as delusory in the es:treme, derogatory to the 
position of a statesman, and intolerable to the 
consumers. The raising of a large revenue by the 
United States Government was of the greatest 
importance to many people in the North, because 
they become enriched by the expenditure. And, as 
a matter of course, it followed that they were 
naturally opposed to the imposition of duties so 
high as to stop ike importation of foreign goods, 
and while this benefitted the local manufacturer, it 
would, at the same time, cease to produce revenue. 
The representatives of the South, by combining 
with this class of spoliators, occasionally enabled 
them to frustrate the extreme measures of that 
worse class of robbers, who were the advocates of 
protective duties of such magnitude as to com- 
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benefits which the Northern manufacturers thus 
reaped, through having their trades protected at the 
cost of the consumers, all the more enabled them 
to raise barriers against the Southern commerce^ 
and, at the same time, tended to destroy the very 
life of the chief principle of the only sensible system 
of exchanging their natural productions with those 
of other nations. The Southerners saw that by such 
an oppressive and over-bearing form of confedera- 
tion, that such would continually drain the pockets 
of one section of the people, at the expense of the 
others. The injustice is so apparent, that very high 
authorities, well versed in the internal management 
of the Government of the United States, aver that 
such an unsatisfactory and irrational state of things 
cannot be of long duration ; and when it is con- 
sidered that, in 1859, some ninb-tenths of the 
entire revenue were raised by duties imposed on 
foreign goods, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
authorities were right. By the then constitution 
of the tariff, the South had to pay by far the 
greater portion of the tribute, to aid and keep 
going the protected manufacturers of the Northern 
States. The revenue for the year I have men- 
tioned exceeded 80,000,000 dollars. The non-manu- 
facturing consumers really paid much more than 
their fair proportion of this 80,000,000 dollars, as 
the wares bought from the American makers were 
heavily protected from the rivalry of the foreigner. 
It is a fact, and facts are hard things to crack, that 
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case of the American borrowers, the saying, "money- 
makes the mare to go/* is singularly appropriate, 
and the prosperity must be very imstable and 
marked, if, after a time, a suspension of paying 
even the interest of the major part of the money 
loaned takes place. 

Was it not, therefore, clearly the object of the 
American system to make the people of the South 
the tax-payers, and those of the North the receivers 
and gainers of the proceeds of this recognised 
spoliation process? The evil effects of such a 
policy, in certain matters, must have been severe, 
for it was bitterly discussed and denounced, and 
most strenuously opposed, by the Southern Repre- 
sentatives in Congress ; and this view of the matter 
was taken by the Governments of the Southern States, 
and seems to have been accepted by most of those 
who were unbiassed, whether politicians or otherwise. 
Owing to the obduracy of the North in this respect, 
it seemed probable that the bond of tmion would be 
broken ; but the political skill of the Northerners 
was thoroughly equal to the occasion ; for when 
the wrath of the Southern members rose to ebulli- 
tion, it was usual for those of the North, when in 
Congress, to win over some of the Southerners, and 
so allay the obstructions for a time — generally done 
by some slight modification of the obnoxious tariff. 
The following is, in effect, an example of how one 
reasonable authority puts the relative and true 
position of the enlightened American citizens : 
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The American, fostered sugar-grower is another 
clinching argument against this one-sided party 
policy of working against nature and skill. This 
purely democratic American Congress, in its in- 
finite wisdom, imposed duties upon imported raw 
sugar to the measure of eighty-eioht fek cent. 
4id valorem t This was to nurse the Lousiana 
sugar planter, who, it is authoritatively recorded, 
raised about 250 millions of pounds annually, 
the estimated yearly consumption of sugar being 
about one thousand eight hundred and fifty million 
pounds. This really meant that, in order to give 
this privileged class in Lousiana an extra profit 
of over one million and a-half sterling annually, 
the consumers were to be despoiled to the extent 
of £11,200,000 year by year. As a noiatter of fact, 
such a course of impost not only raises thQ price of 
the conmiodity, but diminishes its consumption. 
Pacts can be adduced to bear out this assertion. I 
will, however, only give you one of the results as 
recorded in America, and of which, in 1862, when 
the duty on sugar was reduced to two cents, per 
pound, the following proof is given: — The con- 
stmaption, which had only been 28*45 pounds per head 
in the year previous, impiediately rose to 46*03 
poimds per head ; and in the year following, the 
duty was increased to three cents, when the 
consumption immediately fell to 23*23 pounds per 
head in 1864. The outcome of this is, to use the 
old adage, " cheap and plenty ; " and there is a 
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his incompetency as an authority on matters which 
we, of late, have heard so much ahout — ^viz.. Upon 
America, and her System of Political Economy. To 
give you an example of the extravagant nature of 
the ideas which he has propounded for the enlighten- 
ment of the American citizens, with respect to the 
wooUen industries of the States, and to which I 
have already referred in this paper I will, with 
your permission, refer to a short account of the con- 
dition of the woollen manufacturers from 1850 to 
1860 — ^He says : " During these eleven years, we 
exported home-grown wool to the value of 1,562,502 
dollars^ hut there are no returns of American 
woollens exported. We therefore appear to have 
imported wool and woollens, in these eleven years, 
to the value of 330,382,332 dollars above that of 
our exports. And no one who knows anything 
of the Custom House valuations and evasions, 
can doubt that the actual disparity in value between 
our exports and our imports of wool and woollens 
considerably exceed that vast amount." 

This quotation, from such an authority and 
accepted advocate of the first principles of Pro- 
tection, should, X think, be conclusive evidence to 
you of the pernicious effects arising from such a 
system ; and we, as colonists, ought to feel grateful 
that we are citizens of these colonies, and not 
subject to the arbitrary laws of the Congress of tke 
United States of America. Por every one pounb 
OTEBLiNa VALUE of wool and woollen goods the 
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.of goods imported would have been considerably 
in excess of that vast sum— 330,382,332 dollars, 
or £68,829,652 10s. sterling in eleven years ! I 
■wish to carry this point a little further, and inform 
you that this sum is the declared foreign inrcHoe 
ralue ; so that during this period at the Custom 
House in America, the free and liberally governed 
American consumers of woollen goods paid, in 
addition to this sum of £68,820,662 10s., the 
enormous prohibitory duty, if it was seventy per 
cent, all round, of £48,180,766 lOs. The duty 
presumably is put on as benevolent State aid, in 
&vour of the Northern States manufacturers, and it 
is only one of many similar instances afforded 
not only in America, but also in Victoria, and 
is one of the chief attributes of the United States 
Government; and, in fact, there seems to be no 
limit to such delusions. The illustrious propounder 
of the " American Political Economist " tenders his 
advice, relative to these large importations, in the 
following words: — "Was it well for us to buy 
abroad so large a share of the material wherewith 
our people are mainly fenced against the rigours of 
winter and the sudden changes, and caprices even, 
of om: milder season ? I think not." Mr, Greeley 
thinks that it is not well for the consumers to buy 
abroad ! It would have been well if this exemplary 

" "RcjinATnist " had thought nvflr the folln' 
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commerce was allowed to flow free. Should not 
this case alone convince jou that all those who 
adrocate Protection are chablatans of the deepest 
type P It is clear that they hare neither beau 

HOB HOMESTT OP FirBP08B. 

I would with great deference commend the 
following to the consideTation of the American 
writer I have referred to, and to all those who are 
his disciples, viz : Is not the principle of taxation, 
as instituted hj the American Gk>vemment, in its 
effects a hidden and insidious thing ? and is it not 
almost impossible for any Govemmetik to make the 
great body of the people see and understand the 
real nature of the ultimate effects of an unsound 
political principle P They can be swindled and 
plundered to ttay extent^ so long as it is done 
indirectly, adroitly, and plausibly ; and^ in America} 
chicanery hitherto has been the order of the day t 
only the most intelligent classes of the people in 
the Southern States of America could be made to 
understand fully how thoroughly and to what 
extent they were robbed by their canny but 
unscrupulous confederates. 

To give you some idea of the producing power 
of the Southern States, I may here state, upod 
reliable authority, for your information, that in 
1810 these States produced for exportation crops 
valued at 32,000,000 dollars, besides supplying all 
the wants of then: people with food. In 1860, fifty 
years later, they prodaced crops for exptnrt to the 
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pletely noept ttway^ and the right to vote openly 
conceded to every man bom or naturaliged in the 
country t and twenty -one yeara <ifage, who was not a 
dependent uponpubUc charity. The result is, that 
the States are looked upon by many as an amal- 
gamation of confederate democracies and. Those 
power is now so firmly rooted, that nothing short 
of open anarchy will erer rid the country from the 
incubus arising from such an unwise and de- 
mocratio form of GoTerument. One writer puts, 
and with truth, the position thus: "TheMiavjL 
Ghabta. of democracy is erpiessed in few and 
dmple words — The Sovereign and majority have all 
rights, and the miniority no right ia opposition of 
its will." It may be put even stwrnger — the 
Federal Gtoremment, being in the hands of the 
people of the Northern States, proved to be the 
greatest possible controllers of the people. Disin- 
terested observers have it, and tmly too, that " To 
the victors belong the spoil," the victors being the 
majority, who carried the Northern States elec- 
tions ; and the - spoil, whatever may be wrung out 
of the minority by legislation through the agency 
of Govemm^it measures. 

Now, G^tlemen, I have endeavoured to depict 
to you America and her democratic power of 
government. And what I have now to submit is 
this : No system of government can be good, lasting, 
or wholesome, unless the following grand principles 
are thoroughly and rigorously carried out — ^namely. 
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To bring this matter nearer home to you — for 
there is nothing like home thrusts — youT local Boad 
Boards may he designated as so many local Govern- 
ments, each having certain specific and reasonable 
rights, viz. : the levying of rates and spending of 
moneys within their separate jurisdictions ; definite 
rights are given to those who are located within 
these confines and have property, to tax themselves 
for keeping the roads in repair, etc. In this case, 
the contributing powfer is the controlling power, 
and consequently is paramount in principle, for the 
men who rate themselves have the expending of 
the Sums raised. This is, in a small way, an illus- 
tration of what may be called a wise and judicious 
form of Government for that purpoae. "But, 
gentlemen, what would you say if some second Ti 
"Whiti was to shine forth as a " liberal" propounder 
of political government, to tell you that the prin- 
ciple of voting in the Road Board districts was to 
spring from male adults of the age of 21 years, 
who resided in these Boad Board districts, and who 
had no stake, nor paid any rates, or possessed either 
real or chattel property, and that they were to he 
allowed henceforth to vote for members of your 
Boad Boards, and to put men in to lavish and spend 
your money at will, what would you say ? This is, 
in effect, a part of the fundamental principle of 
the American form of Government, and that of 
universal suffrage. 

Before closing my remarks, I would like to 
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And now, gentlemen, in biinging this long and 
somewhat bold address to a close, I wish moBfc 
emphatically to state that the subject has only been 
touched upon by me — ^not exhausted : and on reflec- 
tion you will, I think, find in it much, very much, 
that may interest and benefit you, both individually^ 
and collectiTely. The history of the United States 
during the last twenty-five years furnishes the people 
of this young colony with very many striking in- 
stances of maladministrative govemment : partly 
due, on the one hand, to the supremacy of the de- 
mocratic element which prevails in that country ; 
and, on the other hand, to the unsound domestic 
policy which regulates its commerce. That policy, 
gentlemen, is more generally known under its 
seductive designation of protection I and which, 
in its ulterior effects, is now seen to be, as John 
Stuart Mill says, "a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare." On the acceptance or rejection of this 
principle of political economy depends your future 
success or downfall, both as individuals and as a 
nation. The more general recognition of the vital 
importance of the principles of Free-Trade, and 
their application to your own material interests, is 
my only motive for thus addressing you. I cannot, 
however, conclude without eulogising, and com- 
mending to your mature consideration, the able 
writings of G. Hanigault Esq., to whose works I 
am chiefly indebted for many of the fact-s contained 
in this paper. 



